general  information 

Out  in  front  by* 
the  greatest  lead  on  record! 


Advertisers  are  turning  increasingly  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  order  to  cash  in 
on  the  greater  sales  volume  available  in 
the  rich  Chicago  market. 

During  the  6rst  six  months  of  1951, 
advertisers  placed  22,155,287  lines  of 
advertising  in  the  Tribune.  This  was  an 
all  time  high  in  Tribune  volume  for  any 
similar  period.  It  was  also  an  all  time 
high  in  lead  in  volume  over  the  second 
Chicago  newspaper. 

On  the  basis  of  results  total  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  the  Tribune  increased  from 
14,382,255  lines  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1946  to  22,155,287  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  This  was 
a  gain  of  7,773,032  lines— practically 
double  the  gain  of  all  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


As  shown  by  the  chart,  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II  advertisers  have 
depended  more  and  more  on  the  Tribune. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1946  the 
Tribune’s  lead  over  the  second  Chicago 
newspaper  was  6,799,295  lines  or  89.7%. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
advertisers  increased  the  Tribune’s  lead 
to  12,373,956  lines  or  126.5%. 

This  greater  reliance  on  the  Tribune  is 
based  on  the  greater  returns  advertisers 
get  from  their  investment  in  Tribune 
sales  power. 

Ask  a  Tribune  representative  to  show 
you  how  you  can  get  more  business  in 
Chicago. 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


A  eti  s  Atiintal  Editor,  Hill  Hendrix  . . .  and  an  affectionate  friend 

Monkey  business . . . 


Miss  \  ir^'inia  Malioiiey  is  a  Manhattan 
sec  retary  w  ho  likes  monkeys  in  small  sizes. 
Couple  of  years  hack,  an  animal  imjK>rter 
sold  her  a  pair  of  hahy  simians  she  named 
I  nk  and  Olive.  Thoujiht  her  monks  were 
marmoset  type,  hut  they  turned  out  to  be 
juvenile  gargantuas.  highly  delincjuent  in 
a  small  apartment ...  so  Miss  M.  decided 
reluctantly  to  part  with  her  pets. 

Several  zoos  and  circusc>s  reported  No 
Vacancies... She  tried  to  repatriate  them, 
but  the  French  Equatorial  Africa  monkey 
(|uota  was  full  up.  Monkeys,  it  seems,  do 
not  give  away  easy... In  desperation  Miss 
Mahoney  wrote  William  Hendrix,  who 
carries  on  the  “Aou  And  Your  Animals” 
department  in  The  News. ..Saturday  only, 
somewhere  in  the  real  estate  ads. 

On  Saturday.  May  19.  Hendrix  advised 
his  readers  that  two  green  monkeys.  A-1 
condition,  with  affectionate  dispositions, 
were  eligible  for  happy  home. 

Monday  turned  out  to  be  Hendrix  Day 
...  His  letters  came  in  baskets.  Western 
I  nion  boys  asked  anybody  here  named 
Hendrix  all  day  long.  Calls  piled  up  on 
the  switchboard,  had  to  be  siphoned  off 
to  secretaries.  By  nightfall  copyboys  were 
collecting  his  autographs ...  Final  score: 
More  than  200  wires.  5(M)  letters,  1.200 
phone  calls. 

True  to  her  trust.  Miss  M.  womanfully 


waded  through  nearly  2.000  applications 
...Midwest  Congressman  wrote  his  wife 
would  never  forgive  him  if  he  failed  to 
bring  home  the  monkeys... St.  Louis  man 
said  he  qualified,  having  been  on  safari 
once  . . .  Georgia  planter  long-distanced, 
promised  monks  plenty  of  peanuts... Boys 
Club  pledged  a  monkey  house . . .  Artist 
suggested  her  birds  would  be  congenial 
companions  . . .  Biddeford  man  claimed 
Maine  had  best  monkey  climate . . .  Others 
too  varied  to  classify,  offered  bed.  board 
and  bananas... The  winner:  Family  with 
an  estate  in  New’  Jersey. 

(Soft  focus.  Vnk  and  Olive,  arm  in  arm, 
facing  the  sunset.  Dim  to  silhouette.  Open 
with  ^Auiifile  Moon”  sepuiiif:  off.) 

^HILE  ENTIRELY  incidental,  monkey 
business  seems  to  do  just  as  well  in  The 
News  as  regular  business.  W^hether  you’re 
selling  mink  coats  or  mink  traps,  ham 
hash  or  harem  pants,  sports  cars  or  shortie 
coats,  demolition  contracts  or  Cattleyas 
...The  News  finds  customers  in  all  cross 
sections,  all  social  strata,  all  age  groups, 
all  income  brackets,  of  America’s  largest 
market... gets  the  largest  response  for  the 
merchant  or  national  advertiser. 

W^hy  should  you  monkey  around  with 
miscellaneous  media  . . .  when  The  News 
brings  the  most  market,  at  the  least  cost? 


New  York  News 


D  A  I  LY . .  more  than  2.200.000 
SI  NDAY  more  than  4,000,000 


ED 


1.  It  takes  all  kinds  of  tools  to  keep 
America  running  and  all  kinds  of  tools 
to  keep  Americans  employed.  In  many 
jobs  the  cost  of  these  tools  is  relatively 
little.  So  almost  an}'  man  can  provide 
them  for  himself.  In  others,  the  cost  is 
great.  So  in  order  for  a  man  to  put  his 
talents  to  work,  he  needs  help  in  the 
form  of  capital  from  others. 


2*  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we 
need  all  sizes  of  businesses  in  America 
—big,  medium  and  small.  The  average  oil 
well  drilling  rig,  for  example,  costs  about 
$2(M),(MH(.  For  the  20  men  who  make  up 
its  4  crews,  this  represents  a  tool  invest¬ 
ment  of  $10,000  |jer  man. 


4*  That's  why  you  find  many  big  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  oil  industry.  A  rough  carpenter 
can  set  himself  up  in  business  without 
outside  help.  But  the  only  way  we  could 
have  financed  the  $67,000  worth  of  tools, 
equipment  and  raw-material  supplies 
that  are  required  for  each  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  w’as  by  pooling  the  money  of  a 
lot  of  people. 


5*  This  pooling  process  resulted  in  a  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  Union  Oil  Company, 
owned  by  36,012  individual  stockholders. 
(The  largest  one  of  our  stockholders 
owns  less  than  of  the  total  stock 

of  the  company.)  By  some  standards 
Union  Oil  Company  is  big.  By  others  it 
is  small.*  But  big  or  small,  its  size  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  economic  functions 
it  has  to  perform. 

*The  U.  S.  government,  far  example,  is 
so  much  bigger  than  Union  Oil  Company 
that  it  takes  in  and  puts  out  almost  as 
much  money  every  day  as  Union  does  in 
an  entire  year. 


3*  High-cost  tools  are  typical  of  the  oil 
business.  So  is  the  large  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  required  for  raw-material  supplies, 
transportation  systems,  etc.  Our  average 
investment  at  Union  Oil,  for  example,  is 
$67,000  (in  refineries,  ships,  tools,  rigs, 
oil  lands,  etc. )  for  each  one  of  our  7974 
employees. 

Soorces  for  tool  coats:  "Selecting  and  Operating  a 
Business  of  Your  Own.”  by  G.  E.  Larson  in  Survey 
c/Current  Business;  Painters.  Decorators  &  Paper- 
hangers  of  America  District  Council,  A.  F.  of  L.; 
Carpenter's  District  Council  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
A  F.  of  L.;  Union  Oil  Company  of  California. 


VMIOM  Oils  eOMPAMY 

or  eAiir  OR  MIA. 

INCORFORATID  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBiR  17,  1 RRO 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 

Manafaetarers  of  Royal  Triton,  the  amazing  pnrpie  oil. 
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Check  the 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

MARKET  for 
Special  Attention! 


Population  Growing! 
Business  Increasing! 
Industry  Expanding! 

—  and  greater  Sales  Opportunities  for  all 
kinds  of  goods  and  services! 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  SI  Test  Market*  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States 

*  Sales  Managcinciit's  1950  Surz'cy  of 
5Ictropolitan  and  Test  Markets. 


Our  i^eaderd 


ay. 


Institutional  Ads 
Do  Change  Opinions 
To  THE  Editor:  In  Shop  Talk 
(June  23)  you  mention  that  “re¬ 
cently  the  Harvard  Business  Re¬ 
view  carried  an  article  by  an  opin¬ 
ion  research  expert  of  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  in  which  he 
stated  institutional  advertising  has 
little  effect  in  changing  public 
opinion.”  That  wasn’t  what  I  said 
at  all.  Rather,  it’s  what  Grey  Mat¬ 
ter  says  I  said. 

I  have  advised  the  editor  of 
Grey  Matter  (Grey  Advertising 
Agency)  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  article  which,  read  in  its  proper 
context,  supports  the  assertion  that 
nobody  listens  to  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  evidence  that  opinions  can  be 
changed  by  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  that  campanies  can  raise 
their  position  in  the  popular  es¬ 
teem. 

Leo  Bogart, 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  (N.  J.) 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Alertness,  Etc. 

To  THE  Editor:  If  news  about 
cancer  were  suppressed,  people 
would  not  know  about  the  many 
cancer  clinics  operating  at  large 


The  Center  of  this  great  Central  New  I 
York  Market,  Syracuse  sets  the  pace  of  { 
business  progress.  Widely  diversified  in-  ! 
dustry  and  a  rich  agricultural  economy  con-  i 
sistently  maintain  Income  per  Capita  far 
above  the  national  average.  This  means 
sustained  Buying  Power  and  ever-increasing 
Sales  Potential. 

CHOOSE  THE  LEADING  MEDIA— THE 
SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS.  GET  COM¬ 
PLETE  FAMILY  COVERAGE  OF  THIS 
GREAT  MARKET  AT  ONE  LOW  COST/ 


DAILY  CIRCULATION 

MORNING 

EVENING 

Total 


78,998 

126,513 

205,511 


AU  BUSINESS 

nOCAL! 


Total  Sunday  Circulation 

324,177 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening  j  (Morning  j 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunckiy)  (Sunday) 


^liort 


Wedding  described  by  the  Cor- 
dydon  (Ind.)  Republican:  “The 
mothers  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  wore  navy  glue  with  white 
accessories.” 

■ 

Wedding  described  by  the  Still¬ 
water  (Okla.)  News  Press:  “A 
wide  satin  ribbon  tied  with  a  bow 
in  back  with  streamers  extending 
to  the  floor  formed  the  bride’s 
hash.” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal:  The  Gls  killed 

their  girls  goodnight.” 

■ 

Wedding  described  by  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror:  “It  was 
an  old-fashioned  nuptial  with  an 
altar  of  flowers  built  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  Blank’s  old  side  kicks  were 
all  built  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
Blank’s  old  side  kicks  were  all 
lovely  young  girl.” 

■ 

Headline  in  the -Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times:  “Actor  John  Loder 
Unhurt  in  Cash.” 


CiNERAl  ADVERTISIN9  REPIISINTATIVIS 


MOIONEV,  RE6AN  A  SCNMITT 


medical  centers.  ...  We  should 
have  more  Hartford  Courants.  . , . 
You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  alertness  in  reproducing  the 
Courant’s  editorial.  (E  &  P,  July 
30). 

Charles  W.  Duke, 
Director,  Medical  Information, 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

To  THE  Editor:  You  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  E&P  now¬ 
adays.  Great  work! 

Paul  L.  Smith, 

Editor, 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

*  >)>  * 

To  THE  Editor:  E&P  did  a 
splendid  job  in  wrapping  up  the 
Teletypesetter  story.  .  .  .  Our  men 
have  written  that  it  has  excited 
comment  all  over  the  country. . .  . 
A  swell  reporting  job! 

Lee  Keller, 
General  Sales  Manager, 
United  Press  Associations. 

<t>  *  * 

To  THE  Editor:  Just  a  line  to 
let  you  know  how  much  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  very  nice  publicity 
you  gave  our  new  building.  .  .  . 
We  would  be  delighted  to  show 
any  of  the  memljers  of  your  staff 
through  the  building. 

Len  H.  Sm.all. 

Associate  Editor, 
Kankakee  (111.)  Daily  Journal. 

Mr.  Hess  'Dlogical' 

To  THE  Editor:  If  any  public 
relations  practitioner  built  a  cam¬ 
paign  as  illogically  as  Mr.  Max 
Hess,  Jr.  built  his  speech  condemn¬ 
ing  public  relations  (reported  in 
July  28,  E&P),  he  could  not  last 
long  on  his  job. 

Mr.  Hess’  condemnation  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  “the  high  priests 
of  the  public  relations  profession” 
was  based  on  an  alleged  visit  to  a 
public  relations  consultant  in  New 
York,  who,  Mr.  Hess  claims,  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  cut  his  advertising 
appropriation. 

If  this  story  is  true,  Mr.  Hess 
has  the  right  to  condemn  that  in¬ 
dividual,  not  everyone  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  I  know  of  no  competent  per¬ 
son  in  the  public  relations  field 
who  would  advise  any  business¬ 
man  with  regard  to  his  advertising. 

Mr.  Hess  is  in  the  position  of 
the  farmer  who  tried  to  milk  a 
bull  and,  not  having  any  success, 
angrily  kicked  its  rump.  We  in 
this  business  (not  “profession") 
sincerely  hope  that  what  happened 
to  the  far.Tier  does  not  happen  to 
Mr.  Hess. 

Bernard  Lewis,  Pres., 
Publicity  Associates,  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  I,N.Y. 
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HERALD  TRIBUTE 

HAS 

laigesl 

OF  ANY  WEEKDAY 
MORAIXG  PAl^R 
IN  THE  NATION  m 

Latest  circulation  figures  show  continued  upward  trend  in  Herald  Tribune  readership 


The  just  relejised  Or  '.ober-March  ABC  1951  news¬ 
paper  circule^ion  I'gu  es  reveal  that . . . 

The  HeLA.id  Tribute  has  gained  nearly  24.000 
readers. 

The  Heiahi  Tribune  has  the  largest  circulation  gain 
of  any  weekday  morning  newspaper  in  the  nation.* 

In  the  preceding  six-month  ABC  period— March- 
September,  1950— the  Herald  Tribune  led  all  New 
York  morning  newspapers  in  circulation  gain.  Now 
the  Herald  Tribune  leads  the  nation’s  weekday 
morning  newspapers  in  circulation  gain ! 

This  continuing  growth  is  irrefutable  evidence 


that  more  and  more  New  Yorkers  are  finding  the 
Herald  Tribune  New  York’s  most  interesting  news¬ 
paper  . . .  brighter,  easier  to  read,  solidly  suited  to 
their  reading  wants  and  needs ...  a  vital  news¬ 
paper  precisely  keyed  to  those  active,  alert  families 
who  not  only  make  more,  but  spend  more — the 
best  part  of  the  best  market  in  .\merica. 

P.S. — Adrertisers  are  aieare  of  the  vitality,  too... 
gave  the  Herald  Tribune  a  linage  gain  of  nearly 
400,000  lines  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year . . . 
as  against  a  loss  in  the  Neu-  York  field  as  a  whole! 


Heralb 


NEW  YORK 


STribune 


230  West  41  Street.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


*!(ot  counting 
newspaper  mergers' 
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CHAPTER  #1 


—  MEN’S  WEAR  MAGAZINE,  the  national  busi¬ 
ness  publication  of  the  men’s  apparel  industry,  will 
furnish  the  complete  editorial  material  for  an  8  to 
20-page  men’s  fashion  section  in  your  newspaper 
this  Fall.  This  includes:  merchandise  and  feature 
stories,  fashion  and  merchandise  photographs,  fash¬ 
ion  drawings  and  cover  artwork. 

CHAPTER  #2 

—  This  reliable,  authentic  men’s  fashion  section  is 
your  key  to  selling  more  retail  store  linage  and  na¬ 
tional  brand  advertising  linage.  This  fashion  section 
will  make  your  newspaper  the  men’s  wear  news¬ 
paper  in  your  community. 

,  CHAPTER  #3 

—  23  newspapers  have  already  signed  up  to  publish 
Men’s  Wear  Magazines  fall  fashions  section.  They 
are:  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier-Press, 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald  News,  Portland  Oregonian,  San 
Francisco  News,  Washington  Post,  Wisconsin 
(Madison)  State  Journal,  Indianapolis  Times, 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  Illinois  (Spring- 
^eld )  State  Journal,  Houston  Press,  Cleveland 
News,  The  Atlanta  Journal,  The  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  and  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 


For  Complete  Details  Write  Today  to: 
William  D.  Williams,  General  Manager, 

MEN’S  WEAR  MAGAZINE 


A  Fairchild  Publication 
7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3 


Exception  Is  Taken 
To  Browder  Reference 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  story 
(E&P.  Aug.  4,  page  11)  points  out 
that  the  yVisconsin  State  Journal 
published  a  photograph  of  John 
Hunter,  the  Capital  Times  reporter 
who  circulated  the  petition,  with 
this  caption  under  the  picture: 
“The  CapTimes  reporter  for 
whom  1 1 1  people  wouldn't  sign  a 
petition.  .  .  .  Would  you?”  Thus 
far  your  story  is  a  straight,  uncol¬ 
ored  report  of  some  of  the  events 
which  ensued  in  the  cat-and-dog 
!  fight  that  followed  President  Tru- 
I  man’s  use  of  the  incident  in  his 
Detroit  speech. 

However,  the  final  statement  in 
;  your  story  goes  far  afield  from 
what  we  conceive  to  be  “news” 
reporting.  Your  last  sentence  says: 
"The  portrait  bore  a  striking  re- 
I  semblance  to  Earl  Browder.” 
i  That  statement  is  lousy  report- 
'  ing — on  many  counts.  First,  Mr. 
Hunter  bears  no  resemblance  to 
Earl  Browder.  (See  Exhibit  A, 


believe  the  apology  is  in  order  be- 
cause  of  the  bad  taste  and  worss 
manners  displayed  in  the  final  sen- 
tence  of  your  “news”  report. 

Cedric  Parker, 

City  Editor, 

John  Hunter, 
Reporter, 

Madison  Capital  Times 

(We  thought,  and  still  think 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  tin 
picture  the  State  Journal  printej 
and  Earl  Browder. 

(There  was  no  inference  to  M' 
Hunter's  veracity  —  nor  was  j 
“gratuitous  comment.” 

(Our  story  stated,  and  truth¬ 
fully,  the  State  Journal  caption 
read:  “The  CapTimes  reporter  for 
whom  1 1 1  people  wouldn’t  sigr 
a  petition.  .  .  .  Would  you?”  The 
natural  sequence  of  good  reporting 
called  for  an  explanation  of  wha: 
the  picture  looked  like,  to  answer 
the  question  asked. 

(We  did  not  say  Mr.  Hunter 
looks  like  Earl  Browder.  We  did 
not  even  mention  him  in  tha: 
paragraph.  We  answered  the  an¬ 
ticipated  question  of  a  lot  of  read¬ 
ers  by  explaining  the  “portrai: 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  tc 
Earl  Browder.” — Ed.) 

(Additional  Letters  on  page  47) 


U  cn  ... 


Exhibit  .4 

I  Hunter  and  Browder 

I 

enclosed,  which  consists  of  the 
j  “portrait”  of  Mr.  Hunter  published 
i  by  the  Statd  Journal  and  the  proof 
of  a  recent  NEA  photo  of  .Mr. 
Browder).  Second,  suppose  Mr. 
j  Hunter  did  resemble  Mr.  Browder 
;  — what  difference  would  it  make? 
i  Would  it  be  a  reflection  on  Mr. 
Hunter’s  veracity  if  he  happened 
I  to  resemble  Earl  Browder?  Are 
you  trying  to  imply  that  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  Mr.  Hunter  offered 
his  petition  thought  they  were  be- 
1  ing  approached  by  Earl  Browder? 

I  Or  just  what  was  the  point  of  your 
gratuitous  comment  on  Mr.  Hun- 
j  ter’s  personal  appearance?  And 
!  third,  we  believe  that  comment  of 
I  this  nature  has  no  place  in  an 
I  account  which  is  presented  as  a 
news  report.  On  the  editorial  page, 

!  yes  —  gserhaps  —  although  we  still 
would  fail  to  see  what  bearing  Mr. 
Hunter’s  appearance  might  have 
on  the  matter  under  discussion. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  believe 
that  you  owe  Mr.  Hunter  and  the 
Capital  Times  a  retraction  and  an 
apology.  We  believe  the  retrac¬ 
tion  is  called  for  because  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  statement  is  untrue — 
the  only  resemblance  between  Mr. 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Browder  is  that 
they  both  have  moustaches.  We 


.^0  Years  .4go  —  Wolf  vot 
Schiorbrandt,  .4P  correspondent  it 
Berlin,  is  ordered  to  leave  Ger 
many  because  of  stories  in  which 
he  alluded  to  the  Kaiser’s  “here¬ 
ditary  brain  trouble.”  ...  A  Lon¬ 
don  daily’s  ukase  tells  reporter 
they  must  wear  silk  hats  and  black 
frock  coats. 

From  Editor  &  Publishu 

30  Years  Ago — John  Graudeni 
first  American  press  association  re 
porter  to  enter  Russia  with  Sovie 
credentials,  writes  “Tearing  tk 
Veil  Off  Russia”  for  United  Press 

From  Editor  &  Publishu 

10  Years  Ago — After  a  visit  t 
London,  Herbert  Agar,  editor  o:, 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-lout 
nal,  says  “America  should  go  intc 
the  war  now.” 

From  Editor  &  Publishu 

_ And  flou 

This  Week  —  London  newspa 
pers  regxart  “romance”  betweci 
Princess  Margaret  and  Billy  Wal 
lace,  stepson  of  Herbert  Agar  anc 
sole  heir  to  million-pound  fortune 
The  Princess  was  a  guest  at  the 
Agars’  country  home  in  Sussex. 
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Where  itie  mone(j  goes 


How  General  Mills’  sales  dollar 
was  divided  last  vear 


♦ 


Quick 

pack 


YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31  1951  1950 

Total  Sales . $435,947,827  $395,834,706 

Earnings .  11,520,508  13,251,218 

Dividends .  6,483,738  6,443,249 

For  an  illustrated  annual  report  of  General  Mills' 
last  fiscal  year,  write  . . .  Dept,  of  Public  Services, 

General  Mills 

Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 
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The  biggest  story  in  history. . . 
and  he  was  the  only  reporter  there! 


Like  all  reporters,  William  L.  Laurence  had 
his  dreams  about  covering  “the  big  story.”  But 
unlike  all  other  reporters.  Bill  Laurence  covered 
it.  He  covered  the  biggest  story  in  history,  the 
dawn  of  the  atomic  age.  Years  before,  he  had 
scooped  the  world  with  his 
story  that  the  atomic  age  was 
close  upon  us.  When  it 
broke,  in  the  bomb  over 
Nagasaki,  Laurence  was  the 
only  reporter  present.  His 
exclusive  stories  on  atomic 
power  will  themselves  re¬ 
main  a  significant  chapter  in 
newspaper  history. 

William  L.  Laurence  has 
been  reporting  science  for 
The  New  York  Times  since 
1950.  He  is  probably  the 
best  known  science  reporter  in  the  country.  Nu¬ 
merous  awards,  including  two  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
highest  honors  in  American  journalism,  suggest 
that  he  may  also  be  the  best.  His  ability  and  alert¬ 
ness  in  reporting  advances  in  medicine  have  won 
him  national  recognition.  One  of  the  first  Lasker 


Awards  made  in  the  field  of  journalism  went  to 
him  for  his  stories  on  cortisone  and  ACTH. 

Many  expert  reporters  and  editors,  like 
William  L.  Laurence,  pooling  their  skills  and 
talents  each  day,  help  make  The  New  York 
Times  the  interesting,  au¬ 
thoritative,  unusual  news¬ 
paper  it  is.  Wherever  you  go, 
you’ll  find  that  The  Times  is 
known,  read  and  respected. 
Wherever  you  ask,  you’ll 
find  general  agreement  that 
The  Times  is  “America’s 
most  distinguished  news¬ 
paper.” 

★All  this  has  special  and 
important  meaning  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Because  The  Times 
gives  its  readers  more,  it 
gives  the  utmost  to  its  advertisers,  too.  In  a  rich, 
competitive  market.  The  New  York  Times  has 
held  advertising  leadership  for  32  consecutive 
years.  It  is  not  just  a  newspaper,  it  is  a  unique 
newspaper,  for  advertisers  as  well  as  readers.  Let 
us  tell  you  more  about  it. 
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Circulation  Gain  Greater 
Than  Population  Growth 


In  1940-50  Period  Newspaper  Sales 
Are  Up  30%;  Census  Estimate  15% 

By  Oliver  R.  Smith,  Ph.D. 


The  aggregate  circulation  of 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  not  only  reached 
new  peaks  in  1950,  but  over  the 
10-year  period  since  1940  achieved 
increases  more  than  twice  as  great, 
percentage-wise,  as  increases  in  the 
population. 

■Analyses  of  state  circulation  to¬ 
tals  in  relation  to  newly-released 
1950  census  data,  however,  show 
marked  differences  among  the 
states  in  the  amount  of  circulation 
in  preparation  to  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation.  • 

.Aggregate  circulation  of  U.  S. 
dailies,  as  recorded  by  Editor  & 
Pi'BLtsHER  International  Yearbook, 
mounted  from  41,131,711  as  of 
the  end  of  1940  to  53,829,072  as 
of  the  end  of  1950.  This  was  a 
gain  of  30.9%. 

Aggregate  Sunday  circulation 
rose  even  more  rapidly — from  32,- 
371,092  to  46,582.348— a  gain  of 
43.9%  in  the  same  period. 

Preliminary  estimates  by  the 
Census  Bureau  place  the  1950 
adult  population  of  the  United 
States  at  96,918,000,  an  increa.se 
of  15.4%  over  the  83,996.629  per¬ 
sons  over  21  in  1940.  (The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  population, 
from  131,669,275  in  1940  to  150,- 
697,311  in  1950,  was  14.5%.) 

555  Sales  Per  1,000  Adults 
The  relatively  greater  gains 
made  by  newspaper  circulation  in 
comparison  with  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  are  brought  out  clearly  by 
examination  of  indices  of  cir¬ 
culation  per  1,000  adults.  In  1950 
there  was  an  average  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  555  newspapers  per  1,000 
adults,  as  compared  with  490  in 
1940,  constituting  a  gain  of  13.4%. 
Sunday  circulation  per  1,000  adults 
rose  from  385  in  1940  to  481  in 
1950,  a  gain  of  24.7%. 

Thus  the  extent  of  newspaper 
dissemination  in  proportion  to  the 
adult  jwpulation  has  increased 
substantially  over  the  past  decade. 


(The  author  of  this  survey  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
loumalism  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah. — Ed.) 


particularly  in  the  case  of  Sunday 
newspapers. 

The  analysis  of  comparative  cir¬ 
culation  levels  in  the  various  states 
requires  the  setting  up  of  inven¬ 
tories  pf  circulation  on  the  basis 
of  where  the  newspapers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  rather  than  where  they 
are  published.  This  is  because  the 
normal  distribution  areas  of  many 
newspapers  cross  over  state  lines, 
and  the  number  of  copies  pur¬ 
chased  by  readers  in  a  given  state 
may  be  considerably  different  from 
the  number  issued  from  publishing 
plants  located  in  that  state.  Com¬ 
parisons  of  circulation  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  population  must  be  made, 
obviously,  with  reference  to  the 
location  of  newspaper  readers. 

A  total  of  1,745  daily  and  527 
Sunday  newspapers  is  included  in 
this  study. 

Inventory  Explained 

Figures,  in  the  main,  are  aver¬ 
age  circulation  over  the  12-month 
period  ended  Sept.  30,  1950.  This 
period  brackets  almost  evenly  the 
census  enumeration  period  which 
began  April  1,  1950. 

Reference  to  records  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  shows  that 
nearly  all  dailies  have  some  out- 
of-state  circulation.  For  most 
papers  the  amounts  are  negligible 
in  relation  to  total  circulation,  and 
presumably  would  be  largely  can¬ 
celled  out  in  the  over-all  totals 


for  the  various  states.  For  some 
metropolitan  papers  and  certain 
other  dailies  located  near  state 
boundaries,  however,  the  amounts 
and  proportions  are  significantly 
large. 

In  order  to  take  into  account 
the  significant  amounts  of  inter¬ 
state  circulation  and  allocate  them 
to  states  where  subscribers  are 
located,  an  examination  was  made 
of  Par.  25  of  current  ABC  audit 
reports  for  282  selected  news¬ 
papers.  These  included  179  dailies 
and  103  Sunday  newspapers,  with 
aggregate  circulations  of  30,614,- 
837  daily  and  32.244,536  Sunday. 
(These  totals  represent  57.3  and 
69.4%,  respectively,  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  daily  and  Sunday  circulations 
of  all  newspapers  covered  by  the 
table.) 

In  making  the  inventory  the  cir¬ 
culations  of  the  282  selected 
papers  were  allocated  to  states  in 
accordance  with  information 
shown  in  the  audit  reports,  and 
the  circulations  of  all  other  papers 
were  allocated  to  the  states  in 
which  published.  Thus  while  the 
inventory  does  not  reflect  an  ex¬ 
haustive  measurement  of  all  inter¬ 
state  circulation,  it  docs  take  into 
account  all  amounts  of  such  cir¬ 
culation  which  conceivably  might 
have  a  material  effect  upon  the  net 
circulation  totals  of  the  various 
states. 

Aggregate  circulation  of  the 
1,745  daily  and  527  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  are:  morning,  20,990,417; 
evening,  32,474,232;  combined 
daily,  53,464,649;  Sunday,  46,486,- 
244.  Circulations  are  shown  under 
“morning”  or  “evening”  headings 


in  accordance  with  conventional 
listings  of  newspapers  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  five  “all-day”  news¬ 
papers.  Circulations  of  these  were 
classified  as  “morning”  or  “eve¬ 
ning”  on  the  basis  of  press  times 
of  various  editions. 

(These  U.  S.  totals  are  slightly 
lower  than  those  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Yearbook  listings  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  include  all  of 
the  papers  covered  in  the  former, 
as  explained  above.) 

Ratio  of  Sunday  to  Daily 

For  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  the  ratio  of  aggregate  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  to  daily  criculation 
in  1950  was  86.9%,  as  compared 
with  78.7%  in  1940.  In  eight 
states  in  1950  the  total  of  Sunday 
circulation  exceeded  that  of  daily 
circulation.  These  states,  and  their 
percentage  ratios  of  Sunday  to 
daily  circulation,  are:  Montana, 
118.6;  New  Jersey,  116.7;  Con¬ 
necticut.  115.4;  Delaware,  110.4; 
South  Dakota,  109.0;  Nevada, 
108.7;  and  North  Dakota,  100.5. 

The  relative  intensity  of  circu¬ 
lation  coverage  by  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  in  various  states 
may  be  compared  by  reference  to 
a  uniform  base  unit  of  population. 
While  it  would  be  convenient  to 
compute  a  circulation  index  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  this  base  unit 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  because 
of  two  relevant  considerations. 
One  is  the  reasonable  assumption 
that  newspaper  buying  is  generally 
related  to  the  number  of  adults 
in  the  population — heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  adult  members  of  families, 
and  unrelated  adult  individuals. 

The  second  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  wide  differences  among  states 
in  the  proportions  of  youth  and 
adults  in  the  population.  In  South 
Carolina,  for  example,  persons  21 
years  of  age  or  older  make  up 
only  about  54%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  as  contrasted  with  an  adult 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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3  ITU  Papers  Sre*" 

71  MD  n  “This  Division,”  he  concluded, 

**PP1Y  lO  INJl  “cannot  undertake  to  get  any  pa- 

p  ■  ,  per  assured  sources  of  supply. 

X  or  XlOTA^Sprint  Newspapers  make  their  own  news- 
-T-u  r  u  .  .  print  contracts.  But  this  Division 

Three  of  the  ITO-sponsored  tab-  jg  helping  newspapers  in 

loid  newspapers  have  appealed  to  distress  to  get  sufficient  newsprint 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi-  jo  keep  publishing.” 

Sion,  National  Production  Author-  ■ 

luppfe'’'''’  ■"  Slate  Dept.  Secretive 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director  of  On  Oatis  Case  Plans 
the  Division,  told  Editor  &  Pub-  The  State  Department  remained 
LiSHER  this  week  that  each  appli-  secretive  this  week  on  its  activity 
cant  has  ^en  informed  as  to  the  in  behalf  of  William  N.  Oatis,  the 
data  required  and  that  the  appli-  Associated  Press  correspondent 
cations  will  be  processed  “in  the  who  was  sentenced  July  4  to  10 
usual  manner  with  the  same  care-  years  in  a  Czechoslovakian  prison, 
ful  consideration.”  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 

The  information  was  given  by  son  told  a  news  conference  that 
Mr.  Treanor  as  supplemental  to  the  United  States  still  was  seeking 
comment  on  a  statement  made  by  the  release  of  Mr.  Oatis.  He  said 
Dale  Byrne,  director  of  publica-  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  elab- 
tions  for  Unitypo.  Inc.  (ITU  sub-  orate  or  to  disclose  the  measures 
sidiary),  in  a  report  on  the  A/m-  being  taken. 

den  (Conn.)  News-Digest  and  United  Press  reported  Thursday 
Star.  (E&P,  Aug.  4,  page  7.)  that  the  Government  is  asking 

Mr.  Byrne  told  an  E&P  re-  some  of  its  allies  to  join  in  putting 
porter:  “We  have  made  every  an  economic  squeeze  on  the 
possible  approach,  including  Ar-  Czechs,  as  was  done  in  the  Angus 
thur  R.  Treanor,  in  an  effort  to  Ward  case  a  few  years  ago. 
get  assured  sources  of  newsprint.  Attention  also  centered  on  the 
without  success.”  arrival  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Prochasz- 

“Mr.  Byrne  has  been  misin-  ta,  Czechoslovakia’s  new  Ambas- 
formed.”  said  Mr.  Treanor,  ex-  sador.  New  York  City  reporters 
plaining:  cornered  him  aboard  the  Caronia 

“The  first  communication  re-  but  he  pleaded  he  has  been  out 
ceived  by  this  Division  regarding  of  touch  with  current  events.  He 
newsprint  from  the  International  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Typographical  Union  was  a  tele-  “He  (Oatis)  was  not  imprisoned 
gram  dated  July  6,  from  Mr.  because  of  being  a  reporter.  I  have 
Woodruff  Randolph,  president.  Mr.  no  interest  in  that  case.  Please  go 
Randolph  asked  for  full  informa-  away.  I  want  to  rest.” 
tion  as  to  how  applications  for  jhe  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
such  help,  meaning  distress  cases,  America  wrote  to  President  Tru- 
could  be  obtained.  This  wire  was  man  protesting  the  jailing  of  Mr. 
answered  July  10th,  with  complete  Oatis  and  suggesting  some  retalia- 
information  and  the  assurance  tory  measures,  such  as  severing 
that  such  applications  would  get  diplomatic  relations  with  Czecho- 
our  very  closest  and  best  atten-  Slovakia. 

f'tin.  jhe  State  Department  has  been 

“Nothing  further  has  come  from  represented  as  taking  the  position 
Mr.  Randolph  in  this  connection.”  jbat  such  extreme  action  would 
Since  then,  Mr.  Treanor  added,  deny  the  U.  S.  a  good  listening 
the  Division  has  had  applications  po^t  in  Europe  and  also  nullify 
from  three  of  the  ITU  papers  and  effect  of  maintaining  a  symbol 

of  freedom  for  the  Iron  Curtain 

E&P  INDEX  ^"Se'nouse  of  Representatives 

Advertising  Survey .  12  postponed  action  on  a  resolution 

Books  in  Review  .  57  calling  for  State  Department  inter- 

Cartoons  .  11  vention. 

Circulation  .  52  ■ 

EdltoHaf  : . .  ;  34  Strike  Averted 

Equipment  Review .  39  Oti  awa — Le  Droit,  French- 

Journalism  Education  .  32  language  daily,  accepted  recom- 

Obituary  .  37  mendations  of  a  Conciliation 

Newspaper  Law  .  51  Board  for  an  increased  wage  scale 

Personals  .  35  for  its  editorial  staff  and  averted 

Photography  .  50  a  strike  of  its  employes.  New  sal- 

Promotion .  56  aries.  retroactive  to  January  1. 

Radio-Tv  . .  49  include  $80  a  week  for  editorial 

'Round  Their  Beats .  16  writers;  $70.80  for  reporters. 

Shop  Talk  .  64  ■ 

IJndicUs^*  54  Restaurant  push 

What  Readers  Say .  2-4  Chicago  —  National  Restaurant 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Association  (8  So.  Michigan  Ave.) 
lication  may  he  reproduced  pro-  sending  out  advertising  kits  to 
viding  acknowledgment  is  made  newspapers  to  help  them^  solicit 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  business  for  the  second  nationwide 
right  and  the  date  of  issue.  promotion  of  October  as  Restau- 

rant  Hospitality  Month. 


Army's  $3,100,000  Ad  Bill  Approved — With  a  Hitch 

Although  some  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
were  sharply  critical  of  the  methods  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Army’s  recruitment  advertising  progr^,  the  bill  reported  this  week 
proposes  that  the  full  amount  asked — $3,100,000 — be  allowed.  There’s 
a  possible  hitch,  however;  the  committee  suggests  that  the  Army  be 
required  to  find  a  $2,000,000  saving  in  its  appropriated  funds.  The 
advertising  budget,  as  well  as  other  outlays,  will  be  combed  to 
places  for  cutting. 

Experts  from  Newspaper  Reid  Advise  State  Dept. 

State  Department  will  get  expert  advice  on  how  to  improve  its  press 
and  publication  operations  in  foreign  countries.  Advisers  from  the 
newspaper  business  are:  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vicepresident  of  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Hamilton  Owens,  editor-in-chief,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers;  Milton  (“Steve  Canyon”)  Caniff,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate;  Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive  editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y ) 
Herald  Journal;  and  Arthur  H.  Motley,  president  of  Parade.  ’ 

State  Department  personnel  crews  are  roaming  the  country  to  inter¬ 
view  applicants  for  jobs  as  writers,  editors  and  producers  of  propaganda 
(chiefly  Voice  of  America).  Age  limit  for  overseas  post  is  ZO-J.S. 

One  reason  why  Congressmen  voted  to  slash  funds  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  program  of  the  State  Department  was  a  committee  finding  that  the 
Department  had  placed  much  advertising  in  foreign  editions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  in  the  English  language. 

Club's  ‘Ownership  Position'  Can't  Be  Improved  Now 

National  Press  Club  members  learned  this  week  they  share 
ownership  in  the  National  Pre.is  Bidlding  worth  between  one 
and  three  million  dollars  but  that  the  financial  position  of  both 
the  club  and  the  building  corporation  is  such  that  the  club’s 
“ownership  position’’  cannot  be  improved  at  this  time.  The 
building  is  worth  an  estimated  8  to  10  million  dollars.  Against 
that  are  senior  obligations  of  about  7.5  million  dollars  which 
must  be  taken  care  of  before  the  club’s  77%  common  stock 
ownership  comes  into  full  play.  (Favorite  .story  in  Press  Club 
lore  is  that  the  option  on  the  site  of  the  press  building  was 
purchased  on  the  $l,000-per-person  indorsement  of  12  news¬ 
men,  one  of  whom  had  a  bank  account.) 

Taft-Humphrey  Bill  would  Validate  Guild  Shop  Elections 
Locals  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
bi-partisan  Taft-Humphrey  measure  which  would  validate  union-shop 
elections  conducted  before  AFL  and  CIO  officers  signed  nonjCom- 
munist  affidavits.  Scores  of  Guild  shop  agreements  are  at  stake. 

Newsmen  Say  ‘No'  to  Deal  with  Senator  McCarthy 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy’s  invitation  to  newsmen  to  share  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  libel  suits  was  rejected  at  an  extraordinary  press  conference  in 
his  office.  The  Wisconsin  Republican  summoned  correspondents  to  tell 
them  he  planned  to  reveal  the  names  of  29  State  Department  employes 
who  he  said  are  under  loyalty  investigation.  He  offered  to  give  the 
newsmen  the  names  for  advance  publication.  He  would  follow  up  by 
reading  the  names  at  a  Senate  session  under  the  cloak  of  immunity. 
Press  association  and  radio  reporters  rejected  the  offer.  They  would, 
they  said,  report  the  news  as  it  happened;  would  have  no  part  in  any 
deal. 

FEDUPS  Organized  by  ITU  Leaders'  Opponents 

The  Federation  of  Union  Printers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  been  organized  here  with  constitution, 
by-laws  and  officers  already  operating  under  the  revealing 
title  “FEDUPS."  Jes.se  B.  Manbeck,  former  anti-Randolph 
president  of  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  reportedly  is  the 
organizer  although  he  is  not  named  as  one  of  the  officers. 
Harold  Hughes  of  Government  Printing  Office  is  president. 

'Nomes-Make-News'  Department  on  Capitol  Hill 

Bernard  R.  Mullaly,  former  New  York  City  reporter  who  has 
done  press  relations  for  several  government  agencies,  now  is  with 
the  Salary  Stabilization  Board  as  liaison  between  industry  (news¬ 
papers,  etc.)  and  board  on  salary  (not  wage)  matters. 

Donald  P.  Cole,  former  New  England  newspaperman  for  20  years 
and  government  publicist,  is  leaving  his  job  as  public  relations  director 
at  Clark  University  to  serve  with  OPS. 

Joe  Morin  has  left  the  staff  of  Western  Reporters  to  be  secretary 
to  Senator  William*  F.  Knowland,  California. 

Gene  Dawson,  Indianapolis  News  bureau  chief  who  broke  the 
story  of  President  Truman’s  “crack”  about  the  Marine  Corps,  is  now 
executive  secretary  to  Senator  Homer  Capehart,  Indiana. 

Rep.  Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  former  publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  has  advised  the  National  Production  Authority  to 
“get  a  good  newspaper  rewrite  man”  to  put  its  orders  into  language 
that  people  can  understand. 
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Alex  Smith  R.O.P.  Color  Test 
Finds  Readership,  Costs  High 


Despite  Poor  Reproduction, 
Drawbacks  Firm  Is  Pleased 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Car¬ 
pet  Co.  this  week  revealed  it  was 
"definitely  pleased”  with  results  of 
its  test-run  of  four<olor  r.o.p. 
page  ads  conducted  .April  1-3  in 
19  newspapers  in  as  many  mar¬ 
kets  (EAP.  March  24,  page  15). 

In  a  frank  discussion  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  findings.  Mrs.  Virginia  Miles, 
in  charge  of  Smith's  advertising 
and  public  relations  research,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  ‘‘Reader- 
ship  of  our  test  color  ads  was 
superb,”  and  that  “‘We  really 
couldn’t  ask  for  more  in  getting 
our  selling  points  across.” 

She  added,  however,  that  stag¬ 
gering  costs,  poor  reproduction, 
scheduling  and  color  facility  prob¬ 
lems  combined  to  cast  a  pall  over 
the  successful  aspects  of  the  test. 

The  Test  Ad 

The  test  ad  (via  Anderson  & 
Cairns,  Inc.),  which  ran  simul¬ 
taneously  in  all  19  papers,  tied  in 
with  the  national  Carpet  Fashion 
Opening  at  local  levels  with  the 
headline.  “Alexander  Smith’s  Car¬ 
pet  Contemporaries  make  news 
this  week  at  the  Carpet  Fashion 
Opening.”  A  full  color  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  richly  appointed  living 
room  featured  the  firm’s  Mayfair 
green  sculptured  broadloom  car¬ 
peting.  Copy  invited  readers  to 
“make  a  special  trip  to  your  favor¬ 
ite  store’s  carpet  department  to 
see  the  new  colors,  textures  and 
designs  for  1951.” 

In  setting  up  the  test  newspa¬ 
pers,  Smith  considered  only  dailies 
with  r.o.p.  color  facilities.  This 
cut  the  tentative  list  to  about  250 
papers  from  which  19  were  selec¬ 
ted  because  they  planned  to  run 
special  Carpet  Fashion  Opening 
sections  of  from  four  to  16  pages, 
using  from  two  to  four  colors. 

Impact  ‘Excellent’ 

“Our  use  of  r.o.p.  color  was 
very  successful,”  Mrs.  Miles  de¬ 
clared.  “Impact  and  penetration 
on  both  consumers  and  dealers 
were  excellent,  and  their  response 
to  questioning  in  the  course  of  the 
survey  was  quite  favorable.” 

She  said  that  more  people  in 
the  test  markets  saw  the  color  ads 
than  had  ever  noticed  Smith’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising;  that  considering 
ull  19  cities  together,  two-thirds 
(rf  those  questioned  read  the  par¬ 
ticular  issue  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  r.o.p.  color  ad  appeared. 

About  40%  of  all  respondents 
saw  and  remembered  the  ad.  “Of 
wiurx,”  Mrs.  Miles  added,  “read¬ 
ership  of  the  particular  newspa¬ 
per  varied  widely  by  city,  as  did 


observation  of  our  ad.” 

According  to  the  Smith  execu¬ 
tive,  the  two  middle  income  groups 
were  most  aware  of  the  test  ad. 
although  observation  was  also 
good  among  the  lowest  and  high¬ 
est  income  groups. 

Dealer  response  was  excellent 
with  two-thirds  of  the  dealers  in 
the  19  markets  noting  the  ad  and 
most  of  them  liking  the  idea  of 
local  color  copy  because  of  the 
impact  over  black  and  white  and 
because  of  the  prestige  it  gave 
them  in  their  communities. 

Main  Section  Gets  Edge 

On  the  whole,  Mrs.  Miles  re¬ 
ported,  about  the  same  proportion 
of  people  surveyed  read  the  main 
section  of  the  Sunday  newspaper 
as  read  the  supplement,  roto  or 
magazine  section,  “with  a  barely 
perceptible  edge  for  the  main  sec¬ 
tion.”  She  emphasized,  however, 
that  there  were  some  interesting 
variations  of  this  pattern  by  city 
and  said  that  the  above  generali¬ 
zation  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
invariably  true. 

For  a  number  of  years  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  has  been  a  consistent 
and  “enthusiastic”  user  of  roto 
color  in  the  Sunday  supplements. 
This  Week  and  Parade.  It  tempo¬ 
rarily  shelved  its  roto  schedule 
last  .April  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  its  r.o.p.  color  experiment. 

Roto  vs.  R.O.P. 

The  survey  for  the  Yonkers 
firm,  conducted  by  Richard  Man- 
ville  Research,  New  York  City, 
showed  that  r.o.p.  color  page  in¬ 
sertions  to  match  This  Week’s 
newspapers  as  far  as  possible 
would  cost  102%  more  than  the 
supplement’s  string  for  7%  less 
circulation. 

R.O.P.  would  cost  double  the 
price  for  This  Week  despite  the 
fact  that  it  could  be  used  in  only 
24  of  the  supplement’s  28  cities; 
that  five  of  the  r.o.p.  newspapers 
would  be  weekday  and  not  Sun- 

'Garden-Fresh' 
Color  Promoted 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  recently  promoted 
“garden-fresh”  color  on  the  front 
and  back  pages  of  one  section.  The 
front  page  featured  sliced  fresh 
peaches  and  butter  broiled  fruit, 
as  an  editorial  food  page.  The 
back  page  was  a  Journal  house 
ad  on  color,  showing  strawberries, 
“garden  fresh”  in  full  color,  re¬ 
produced  with  three-color  plates. 


day;  and  that  two  r.o.p.  cities 
would  be  three-color  only  and  six 
would  be  two-color  only. 

“This  is  a  tremendous  premium 
to  pay  for  the  shock  value  of 
r.o.p.  color  in  a  black  and  white 
section,  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
list  the  local  dealer  in  his  own 
community,”  Mrs.  Miles  declared. 

The  same  story  holds  true  for 
Parade,  only  more  so.  R.O.P. 
would  cost  147%  more  than  Pa¬ 
rade  (two  and  a  half  times  as 
much)  for  approximately  the  same 
circulation,  despite  the  fact  that 
r.o.p.  could  be  used  in  only  32 
of  Parade’s  36  cities;  that  eight 
of  the  r.o.p.  papers  would  be 
weekday  and  not  Sunday;  and 
that  two  r.o.p.  cities  would  be 
three-color  and  15  would  be  two- 
color  only. 

“In  scheduling  the  19  r.o.p.  test 
papers,”  Mrs.  Miles  said,  “we 
bought  a  7,000,000  circulation  for 
$44,300.  (jompare  this  with  This 
Week’s  10,000,000  circulation  for 
only  $28,300.  I  think  we  bought 
an  expensive  ‘show  case’  for  the 
Carpet  Fashion  Opening.” 

Reproduction  Poor 

Commenting  on  the  quality  of 
reproduction  of  the  Smith  color 
ads,  Mrs.  Miles  said  that  results 
were  disappointing.  “The  rug  we 
advertised  was  green,  yet  repro¬ 
ductions  ranged  from  sick  yellow 
to  blue.  In  fact,  about  half  the 
people  interviewed  referred  to  it 
as  being  blue.” 

“Perhaps,”  she  continued,  “we 
are  too  used  to  the  faithful  color 
reproduction  offered  by  rotograv¬ 
ure  and  magazines,  but  r.o.p.  color 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.” 

Other  drawbacks  to  the  use  of 
r.o.p.  color  cited  by  Mrs.  Miles 
were  the  inconvenience  and  extra 
work  involved  in  setting  up  a 
schedule;  the  difficulty  in  finding 
a  local  newspaper  with  a  Sunday 
edition;  and  the  fact  that  not  all 
papers  are  equipped  with  four- 
color  facilities.  As  an  example  of 
one  of  these  weak  points,  she  said 
that  to  set  up  the  Smith  color 
test  it  required  19  separate  sched¬ 
ules  as  contrasted  to  the  need  for 
only  one  when  buying  roto  sup¬ 
plements. 

“But  for  ali  these  drawbacks,” 
she  declared,  “we  are  definitely 
pleased  with  the  results  of  our 
test.  It  has  supplied  us  with  a 
wealth  of  knowl^ge  about  r.o.p. 
which  we  can  add  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  roto  color.  By  providing 
us  with  clear-cut  figures,  the  test 
has  eliminated  the  need  to  play 
hunches  when  evaluating  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  r.o.p.  and  roto 
color  for  future  campaigns.” 

Mrs.  Miles  summed  up  Smith’s 
overall  reaction  to  the  test  by 
citing  the  advantages  and  disad- 


Three  Agencies  Bid 
For  Smith  Account 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  —  Alexander 
Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.  is  listen¬ 
ing  to  bids  for  its  $1,500,000  ac¬ 
count  from  I.  Walter  Thompson, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  and  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Smith  currently 
divides  its  soft  and  hard  floor 
covering  lines  between  Anderson 
&  Cairns,  Inc.,  and  Geyer,  Newell 
&  Ganger,  Inc.,  respectively. 

According  to  John  Goodwillie, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations.  Smith 
wants  to  consolidate  its  account  in 
one  agency.  He  emphasized  that 
the  color  test  had  no  bearing  on 
the  change  of  agencies. _ 

vantages  of  both  r.o.p.  and  roto 
color: 

Advantages  of  r.o.p.;  1)  Tre¬ 
mendous  shock  value  in  a  black 
and  white  section;  2)  Deep  im¬ 
pact  and  penetration  in  a  local 
market;  3)  Permits  exclusive  list¬ 
ing  of  local  dealer  in  his  own 
area;  4)  Prestige  value  to  local 
dealer;  5)  Unlimited  tie-in  and 
publicity  possibilities;  6)  Excellent 
readership. 

Disadvantages  of  r.o.p.;  1)  Ter¬ 
rific  cost  premium  for  shock  value; 

2)  Poor,  inconsistent  reproduction; 

3)  Need  to  prepare  a  schedule  for 
each  paper  on  list;  4)  Difficulty  in 
lining  up  papers  that  publish  on 
Sunday  and  can  offer  four-colors. 

Advantages  of  roto  color: 
1)  Greater  circulation  for  less 
money;  2)  Easily  scheduled; 
3)  Color  reproduction  is  better 
though  not  as  good  as  magazines. 

Disadvantages  of  roto  color: 
1)  Listing  of  thousands  of  dealers 
is  unwieldly;  2)  Loss  of  some  of 
the  local  impact  provided  by 
r.o.p.;  3)  Main  section  of  paper 
is  more  thoroughly  read. 

“Weighing  these  advantages  and 
disadvantages  against  each  other,” 
Mrs.  Miles  concluded,  “we  would 
lean  toward  r.o.p.  color  for  local 
impact  and  penetration;  use  roto 
color  to  reach  mass  circulation 
across  the  nation.” 

■ 

Parker  Pen  Writes 
Heavier  Ad  Program 

Chicago — Parker  Pen  Co.,  rel¬ 
atively  a  new  user  of  newspaper 
ad  space,  will  spend  about  $300,- 
000  on  a  fall  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  campaign  (via  J.  Walter 
Thompson).  The  budget  repre¬ 
sents  a  40%  increase  over  last 
year’s  appropriation. 

.Ads  will  run  in  more  than  400 
dailies.  Among  these,  green  and 
brown  will  be  used  because  Parker 
feels  these  two  R.O.P.  colors  can 
be  handled  best  by  dailies.  Some 
201  newspapers  on  the  list  will 
run  the  copy  in  an  extra  color. 

The  company’s  enthusiasm  for 
newspaper  advertising  came  about 
as  the  result  of  a  test  campaign 
launched  in  February,  1949.  Re¬ 
sults  were  impressive,  and  Parker 
has  annually  increased  its  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  medium. 
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Newsprint  Industry 
Asks  Raise;  No  Ceiling 


Chi.  Tribune  Hits 
Allocation  Plan 

Chicago  —  A  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  this  week  attacked  the 


Paper  Swindle 
Complainant 
Held  for  Theft 


Washington — Members  of  the 
Newsprint  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  with  price  stabil¬ 
ization  officials  this  week  discussed 
a  proposed  tailored  regulation  for 
their  industry  and  recommended 
that  it  provide  a  flat  dollars  and 
cents  increase  for  all  manufactur¬ 
ers  over  their  newsprint  prices 
under  the  general  ceiling  price 
regulation  to  take  care  of  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  since  the  freeze. 

Committeemen  said  this  would 
permit  the  industry  to  maintain 
its  customary  price  structure,  in¬ 
cluding  freight  allowances  and 
differentials  for  super  newsprint 
and  newsprint  and  newsprint  made 
from  waste. 

It  would  also  permit  continua¬ 
tion  of  so-called  “fringe”  produc¬ 
tion  which,  they  said,  is  helping 
to  relieve  the  newsprint  shortage. 
This  includes  newsprint  made  on 
obsolete  machinery,  machinery  in¬ 
tended  for  other  types  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  under  other  circumstances 
where  production  of  marginal 
newsprint  became  profitable  only 
under  inducement  of  higher  prices. 

Ceilings  Seen  Harmful 
Committeemen  said  that  fixing 
dollars  and  cents  ceiling  (as  con¬ 
trasted  to  dollars  and  cents  in¬ 
creases  over  GCPR  ceilings) 
would  eliminate  fringe  production 
unless  individual  exceptions  were 
made,  and  introduce  other  com¬ 
plications  in  their  price  structures. 
They  said  zone  pricing  as  promul¬ 
gated  under  OP.\  was  impractical 
now  and  that  they  would  prefer  to 
continue  their  individual  freight 
charge  practices. 

It  was  brought  out  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  .\mcrican  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  established  ceilings 
under  the  manufacturers’  general 
ceiling  price  regulation,  cpr  22,  of 
$116  per  ton,  which  is  equal  to 
the  price  of  Canadian  newsprint. 
About  85%  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States  is 
manufactured  in  Canada  and  not 
subject  to  price  control.  Canadian 
mills  increased  their  price  $10  to 
$116,  New  York  base,  on  July  1. 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co., 
publisher-financed  mill  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  increased  its  price  $5  a 
ton  on  Aug.  1  and  filed  an  amend¬ 
ed  OPS  petition  asking  for  an 
additional  increase.  OPS  said  sev¬ 
eral  U.  S.  mills  have  applied  for 
approval  of  price  raises,  but  no 
figures  were  made  public. 

Willing  to  Hold  at  $116 
Several  American  manufacturers 
showed  costs  under  CPR  22  en¬ 
titling  them  to  ceilings  higher  than 
$116,  but  indicated  they  would 
maintain  their  prices  at  that  level, 
in  competition  with  Canadian 
prices. 

The  question  was  discussed 
whether  ceilings  should  be  imposed 
on  the  price  that  American  con- 


,,  u  u  .  11  program  of  allocating  newsprint  to  ,  Avirpuro _ c  u? 

sumers  could  pay,  which  would  European  and  Asia  countries  to  rwf  i  i  ' 

in  effect  be  a  ceiling  price  on  im-  -combat  communism.”  publisher  of  several  local  weeklies, 

ported  newsprint.  Committeemen  ..-j-his  could  be  the  beginning  of 

said  American  publishers  were  m  intolerable  system  of  control-  ,•  u,:,u  csonon*” 

a^better  position  to  advise  ffie  jjj^g  newsprint  use  in  North  ’  newsprint 

Office  of  Price  Stabilization  on  this  America.”  said  the  editorial.  w  '  • 

subject  than  American  newsprint  -fhe  Tribune  pointed  out  that  u 

manufacturers.  They  pointed  out,  jake  away  from  American  "early  a  month  after  he  himself 
however,  that  because  of  volume  Canadian  newspapers  and  ^  ^  criminal  com- 

and  lower  costs,  Canadian  prices  ^^pp,y  primitive  countries 

had  alsvays  determined  the  price  ^j,ere  the  press  is  not  free  is  to 

obtained  from  newsprint  by  Amer-  punish  the  press  where  it  is  free  tK»  Iso  oon*^  ^ 

lean  manufacturers.  and  reward  governments  which  do  c  h  ^ 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  not  believe  in  freedom  of  the  ,  non  *  t®  down  payment  on 
M.  C.  Walsh,  deputy  chief  of  the  press.”  of  newsprint.  (E4P, 

Pulp.  Paper  and  Paperboard  - -  July  21,  page  15.) 

Branch.  Other  OPS  officials  pres-  ‘-Under  this  interim  measure  a  ,  taxman  obtained  the 

ent  were:  Walter  J.  Damtoft,  act-  producer  was  to  continue  to  price  Angeles  pub- 

ing  director.  Forest  Products  Di-  under  the  General  Ceiling  Price  ''*"‘."8  on  the  promise  of 

vision;  Fred  Mears,  consultant  on  Regulation  unless  he  had  placed  an  Setting  ^5  tons  of  paper  at  $234 
newsprint;  Marvin  Bacon,  branch  adjusted  price  in  effect  on  or  be-  ‘on.  Delivery  date  was  to  have 
economist;  Charles  Evans,  acting  fore  June  30  in  accordance  with  ^  .u  J,?*® 

branch  counsel;  John  H.  Vogel,  the  provisions  of  Ceiling  Price  Hollywood  Citizen- 

economist;  Florence  De  Haas  Regulation  "*2  With  the  enact-  Pomona  Progress-Bulletin, 

Dembitz.  counsel;  Charles  J.  ment  into  law  of  S.I717,  The  De-  ^on  Nuys  News,  Compton  Her- 

Grant,  industrial  consultant  of  fe„se  Production  Act  Amendment  “"i?  Rodgers  Mc- 

writing  and  other  fine  papers;  Guy  of  1951^  General  Overriding  Reg-  Printing  Co. 

C.  Jones,  office  of  accounting;  ulation  No.  13  was  revoked,  thus  Refund,  Charge 

Laurie  M.  Streeter,  office  of  en-  reactivating  Ceiling  Price  Regula-  Told  delivery  of  the  newsprint 
forcement,  and  Walter  R.  Moul-  tion  22.  would  be  delayed  beyond  July  7 

ton.  office  of  advisory  committees.  information  Harlan  Palmer,  publisher  of' the 

Members  of  the  committee  are:  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  an-  Hollywood  Citizen-News,  with- 

C.  B.  Stanwood,  Great  Northern  nouncement,  we  immediately  un-  drew  from  the  group,  he  said,  and 

Paper  Co.,  Boston;  G.  E.  Young,  dertook  appropriate  inquiry.  It  for  his  money  back  as  pro- 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  San  vvas  found  that  this  corporation  fhe  original  agreement. 

Francisco;  R.  W.  Wortham.  Jr.,  had  complied  with  Ceiling  Price  Neither  he,  nor  the  others  who 
Southland  Paper  Mills.  Inc..  Luf-  Regulation  by  filing  the  data  re-  agreed  to  continue  the  deal,  ever 
kin,  Tex.;  G.  Wakeman,  Coosa  quired  under  its  provisions  to  sup-  80t  their  money  back,  according 
River  Newsprint  Co..  Coosa  Pines,  port  the  announced  increase.  This  'he  district  attorney’s  com- 
.\la.;  John  L.  Hobson,  St.  Croix  information  was  not,  however,  re-  plaint. 

Paper  Co.,  Boston;  R.  O.  Stern-  ceived  by  the  Office  of  Price  Sta-  Waxman  said  he  turned 

berger,  Pejepscot  Paper  Co..  New  bilization  in  time  to  effectuate  the  ^he  money,  500  $100  bills  to 

York,  and  Dwight  L.  Stocker,  increase  by  June  30  as  the  regula-  Morrison  in  a  San  Francisco  hotel 
Michigan  Paper  Co.,  Plainwell.  tfons  then  required  "  fo'y  The  money  was  to  be  a 

Mich.  ‘Defiance’  of  Law  $50-a-ton  commission  on  1,000 

Crown  Zellerbach  Absolved  “Crown  Zellerbach  Coloration  Zl,  ‘julf^’f^,  he"  said,  SeS 

Price  Administrator  DiSalle,  having  complied  with  the  filing  Morrison  nor  the  promised  paper 
who  had  received  a  protest  from  requirements  of  Ceiling  Price  Reg-  could  be  found 
Senator  E.  C.  Johnson  of  Colo-  ulation  22,  announced  its  proposed  Morrison  had  represented  him- 

rado,  against  a  $10  l^st  made  increase  to  its  trade,  and  observed  Mr.  Waxman  said,  as  traffic 

effective  by  Crown  Zellerbach,  re-  the  waiting  period  required  under  manaper  for  the  Powell  River  Co 
plied  this  week  through  Edward  the  regulation  before  making  the  y^e  paper  company  said  no  such 
P.  Morgan,  director  of  enforce-  increase  effective,  was  thus  in  ^1-  j^^son  had  ever  worked  for  them 
ment.  The  answer  was  a  legalistic  tion  to  place  the  increase  in  effect  ^  ^  capacity 

review  which  appears  to  say  that  as  announced  on  Aug.  1,  and  can-  Mr.  Waxman’s  arrest  came  after 
C-Z  didn  t  qualify  for  a  June  30  not  be  said  to  have  so  acted  in  ^  three-week  investigation  by  both 
increase  but  could  make  one  effec-  defiance  of  the  law  as  to  warrant  §3^  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
tive  Aug.  1.  punitive  action.”  ji^trict  attorneys. 

The  absolution  given  by  OPS  Senator  Johnson,  saying  he  s  not  ^ 

was  modified.  The  letter  stated:  satisfied  with  the  OPS  explanation,  _  .  _  . 

“The  sale  of  newsprint  was  con-  '"sists  the  government  agency  Jene  FarriS  JOUIS 
trolled  in  this  country  by  the  Gen-  >'hould  require  newsprint  firms  to  lfan<5a<;  Pre«;s  GroUD 
eral  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  when  i^stify  their  price  increases,  not  at  1  ^ 

it  became  effective  Jan.  26.  1951.  merely  give  approval  for  them  Austin,  Tex. — Miss  Jene  rams. 
This  control  was  superseded  by  upon  the  filing  of  data.  for  the  past  three  years  office 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22.  effec-  International  Materials  Confer-  manager  of  the  Texas  Press  As^ 


tive  July  2.  1951.  Full  operation  ence  had  under  consideration  a 


ciation  and  associate  editor  of  the 


of  the  latter  was,  however,  held  six-nation  survey  of  newsprint  Texas  Press  Messenger,  has  r^ 
in  abeyance  during  the  month  of  needs  and  supply  as  the  basis  for  signed  to  join  the  Kansas  rte 
July  by  General  Overriding  Reg-  a  voluntary  allocation  plan.  Association,  at  Topeka, 

ulation  No.  13  which  was  issued  The  Director  General  of  Unesco,  Starting  Aug.  15,  Miss  Earns 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  of  Mexico,  will  be  assistant  editor  of  the 
as  an  interim  measure  as  a  result  appealed  to  government  to  take  ur-  Kansas  Publisher,  and  secretary  to 
of  the  temporary  extension  of  our  gent  steps  to  meet  the  situation  Larry  Miller,  KPA  secretary-mM- 
Organic  Authority  to  July  31  by  resulting  from  shortages  of  news-  ager.  She  began  press  association 
Joint  Resolution  of  the  82nd  Con-  print,  “further  aggravated  by  soar-  work  with  the  Oklahoma  Press  As- 
gress.  ing  prices.”  sociation  in  1942. 
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miTORlAL  CARTOONISTS  DEPICT  SENATOR  DOUGLAS'  VARIED  ACTIVITIES 


Shoemaker,  Chicago  Dai/y  \c:cx  Lorinjf,  Providence  (R.  I.)  BuHetin  Croclcctt,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 


Youngest’  Cartoonist 


Helped  by 

By  William  D.  Bien 

Richmond,  Va. — You  don’t  need 
formal  art  training  to  become  a 
cnckin’  good  editorial  cartoonist. 

Just  witness  the  case  of  Art 
Wood,  who  turns  ’em  out  daily 
for  the  Richmond  News  Lender. 
Mr.  Wood  never  had  a  lesson  in 
his  life.  Incidentally,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  he’s  the  youngest  (age  24) 
in  the  business. 

Two  years  ago,  he  confidently 
expected  to  make  a  career  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work.  That  was  just  after 
he  graduated  from  Washington 
and  Lee  University  and  was  look¬ 
ing  around  his  home  town — Wash¬ 
ington— for  a  job. 

Steady  jobs,  Mr.  Wood  discov¬ 
ered,  weren’t  so  easy  to  come  by 
just  then,  and  he  found  himself 
with  a  lot  of  spare  time.  So  he 
diddled  the  moments  away  sketch¬ 
ing. 

Td  done  cartoons  in  the  Navy 
and  while  I  was  in  college,"  Mr. 
Wood  reminisced  recently,  “and 
1  liked  to  draw  for  fun. 

“I  certainly  didn’t  expect  to  do 
it  for  a  living.” 

.Actually,  Art  Wood  has  been 
moving  in  the  direction  of  cartoon- 
:ng— either  consciously  or  subcon¬ 
sciously — ever  since  he  was  in 
short  pants. 

Collector  of  Originals 

\  nervy,  brash  youngster,  he 
used  to  pester  cartoonists  and  il- 
jiistrators  in  Miami,  Florida,  where 
he  was  born;  in  Washington, 
"here  he  spent  most  of  his  life, 
ind  in  \ew  York,  Chicago  and 
other  cities.  The  little  kid  with 
-he  big  laugh  would  get  in  to  see 
wn  like  the  late  Dudley  Fisher 
wght  Around  Home),  George 
He^an  (Krazy  Kat),  George 
1  Uhty  (Grin  and  Bear  It),  Hal 
I  '■oster  (Prince  Valiant),  James 


Famous 


Montgomery  Flagg  and  Dean 
Cornwell. 

Most  of  the  time,  he  walked  out 
with  a  signed  sample  of  their 
work.  Today,  he  has  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  signed  orig¬ 
inals  in  the  country. 

But  about  that  idle  summer.  Mr. 
Wood  drew  one  cartoon  a  day, 
‘■just  for  fun”  at  first.  Then  he 
began  to  wonder  if  that  steady 
job  might  not  be  in  the  field  of 
drawing  after  all.  He  bundled  up 
the  best  of  his  work  and  went 
around  to  see  Herbert  L.  Block, 
the  Washington  Post’s  nationally- 
known  “Herblock.” 

“Herblock  was  a  great  encour¬ 
agement,”  said  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Block  picked  the  ones  he 
liked  best,  patted  the  youngster 
on  the  back  and  advised  him  to  be 
off  about  the  country  to  show  his 
wares.  Art  Wood  took  the  advice, 
but  first  had  to  buy  a  car.  None 
were  available  in  Washington,  so 
he  traveled  down  to  Richmond 
to  check  the  dealers  there. 

“I  remembered  meeting  Jack 
Kilpatrick,  who’d  just  succeeded 


Art  Wood 


Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  in 
charge  of  the  News  Leader  editor¬ 
ial  page,”  said  Mr.  Wood.  “I 
dropped  in  to  say  hello. 

“The  conversation  turned  to  car¬ 
tooning,  and  I  just  happened  to 
have  some  drawings  with  me.  I 
pulled  them  out.” 

The  News  Leader  editor,  who 
just  happened  to  be  looking  for  an 
editorial  cartoonist,  was  enthusias¬ 
tic.  He  conferred  with  Publisher 
David  Tennant  Bryan  and  offered 
Mr.  Wood  the  opportunity  of  join¬ 
ing  the  paper. 

“I’m  learning  as  I  go  along.” 
Mr.  Wood  said  recently.  “I  pick 
up  a  new  trick  here,  a  new  trick 
there.” 

Many  of  his  “new  tricks”  are 
coming  from  Fred  O.  Seibel,  the 
veteran  cartoonist  of  the  Tiines- 
Dispatch,  Richmond’s  morning 
daily.  Others  have  helped  Art 
along,  also — Ed  Marcus,  of  the 
New  York  Times;  the  late  C.  K. 
Berryman.  Washington  Star;  H.  S. 
Talburt,  Scripps-Howard. 

In  case  anyone  thinks  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  sits  down  in  a  moment  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  dashes  off  a  master¬ 
piece,  listen  to  young  Art  Wood: 

“Every  spare  moment,  I  read 
papers,  magazines,  anything  that 
may  give  me  an  idea.  Then  1  sketch 
about  seven  cartoons  a  day.  The 
editor  picks  the  one  he  wants  and 
I  polish  it  up.” 

Saturday  Review 

If  Art  Wood  has  a  style,  it’s 
simplicity.  The  important  thing, 
in  Mr.  Wood’s  book,  is  to  keep 
the  drawing  as  plain  as  possible  to 
get  the  central  idea — usually  a  hu¬ 
morous  twist — across  to  the  read¬ 
ers. 

In  his  Saturday  piece,  he  re¬ 
views  pictorially  the  local  news 
of  the  week  through  a  ^ix-panel, 
five-column  drawing. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Wood  depict¬ 
ed  two  Richmond  businessmen  in 
a  cartoon.  Both  wanted  ‘the  orig¬ 
inal  drawing.  .A  long-drawn  argu¬ 
ment  ended  only  when  Mr.  Wood 
cut  the  cartoon  in  half,  gave  each 
man  his  section. 


Hearst  Report 
Shows  Decrease 
In  Net  Income 

Los  Angeles  —  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Inc.  shows  a 
net  income  of  $1,322,700  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  the 
corporation  reported  this  week. 
This  is  a  decline  of  $2,227,100 
from  the  $3,599,800  net  for  the 
comparable  period  of  last  year. 

The  profit  decline  is  again  due 
to  increases  in  operating  expenses, 
explained  Morgan  Howard,  treas¬ 
urer,  who  issued  a  statement  for 
the  directors  to  accompany  a  con¬ 
densed  Consolidated  income  re¬ 
port. 

Faced  also  with  a  subsequent 
newsprint  price  increase  of  $10  a 
ton  estimated  to  add  nearly  $5,- 
000,000  to  annual  operations, 
Hearst  Consolidated  management 
“is  striving  to  increase  revenues 
and  to  decrease  costs  in  its  endea¬ 
vors  to  regain  higher  profits,”  Mr. 
Howard  stated. 

The  $1,322,700  net  income  was 
on  operating  revenues  of  $90,321,- 
100,  a  decrease  of  $152,300  from 
revenues  for  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year.  Total  <^rating  ex¬ 
penses  increased  $2,492,300  to  to¬ 
tal  $87,073,400,  the  report  showed. 

“As  stated  in  our  annual  re¬ 
port  for  the  year  1950,  which  was 
issued  on  April  24,  1951,  this  in¬ 
crease  is  the  result  of  materially 
higher  tax  rates,  labor,  newsprint 
and  other  operating  costs,”  Mr. 
Howard  reported. 

“The  dividend  normally  payable 
June  15,  1951  on  the  Class  A 
stock  was  deferred  by  the  board 
of  directors  pending  clarification 
of  the  newsprint  price  situation.” 

The  income  for  this  year’s 
period  is  after  $1,265,300  in  taxes 
and  is  equal  to  $1.11  a  share  on 
the  Class  A  stock,  which  is  in  ar¬ 
rears  $8.75  a  share.  The  net  a 
year  ago  equaled  $3.03  a  share 
on  Class  A  and  was  after  $2,244,- 
000  in  taxes. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Crocker  Test  Results 
Await  Final  Analysis 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Last  month  General  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  wound  up  two  and 
one-half  years  of  testing  its  Betty 
Crocker  editorial-type  newspaper 
ads  (via  Knox  Reeves  .Advertis¬ 
ing)  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Whether  or  not  the  $375,000  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  renewed  in  the 
fall  hinges  on  final  analysis  of  the 
test  results,  but  according  to  C.  W. 
Plattes,  manager  of  public  services, 
early  indications  are  that  "the 
program  to  date  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  great  success.” 

This  week  General  Mills,  which 
invests  about  5%  of  its  total  ad 
budget  in  newspapers,  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  discuss  the  Tribune  test 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Final 
analysis  won't  be  completed  until 
September.  Then  too,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  still  running  tests  in  Spo¬ 
kane  and  Fort  Wayne  newspapers; 
probably  will  continue  them  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Talks  In  Progress 

Still  another  reason  for  General 
Mills’  reluctance  to  talk  is  that  it 
may  be  a  year  before  the  com¬ 
pany  has  determined  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  its  editorial-type  ads  in 
cities  the  size  of  Spokane  and  Fort 
Wayne. 

TTie  company  points  out.  how¬ 
ever,  that  talks  are  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  concerning  the  various  forms 
which  future  General  Mills  ads 
might  take  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Despite  its  reservations,  the 
company  has  shed  some  light  on  a 
few  points.  Gordon  Hughes,  man¬ 
ager  of  market  analysis,  says  that 
"We  think  we  are  closer  now  to 
predicting  sales  and  sales  changes 
on  the  basis  of  attitude  research 
than  ever  before.” 

He  refused  to  disclose  whether 
the  Tribune  test  ads  boosted  either 
sales  or  product  acceptance,  al¬ 
though  he  did  admit  that  results 
varied  greatly  for  a  number  of 
products  plugged  in  the  Betty 
Crocker  ad  series.  The  products: 
Gold  Medal  Flour,  Bisquick,  Betty 
Crocker  cake  mixes  and  Crust- 
quick,  and  Softasilk. 

Background  of  Test 

General  Mills  was  first  "sold” 
on  conducting  the  tests  by  the 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Trib’s  7()0-family 
panel  survey  of  readers’  buying 
habits  would  show  the  sales  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  editorial-type  col¬ 
umn.  And  Mr.  Hughes  admits 
that  this  panel  has  “proved  quite 
helpful.” 

During  the  2'A  years  of  testing. 
General  Mills  has  purchased  104,- 
000  lines  annually  in  the  Tribune 


at  $1.25  per  line  for  an  outlay  of 
approximately  $325,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  between  $30,000  and  $35,000 
went  for  research,  including  a 
“brand  attachment”  study  among 
Tribune  readers.  The  company 
staged  this  brand  survey  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Dr.  George  Brown 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
will  publish  his  findings  some  time 
in  the  fall. 

Readership  Exceptional 

While  Mr.  Hughes  has  refused 
to  divulge  actual  sales  results  of 
the  Betty  Crocker  test,  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  report  that  the  column 
has  shown  exceptionally  fine  read¬ 
ership  ratings. 

Some  indication  of  what  the  fi¬ 
nal  analysis  may  reveal  can  be 
seen  via  a  flashback  to  last  year 
when  Mr.  Hughes  told  a  group 
of  Chicago  marketing  men  that 
sales  in  the  Chicago  area  increased 
for  most  products  but  that  their 
correlation  with  the  test  column 
was  not  good. 

As  matters  stood  this  week,  the 
Tribune  was  waiting  out  results 
of  the  Crocker  test  and  General 
Mills  announced  it  would  make  no 
decision  for  at  least  another  month 
as  to  whether  further  tests  with 
newspaper  space  (Spokane  and 
Fort  Wayne  tests  excepted)  will 
be  made. 

■ 

'Which  Twin'  Tops 
Among  Ad  Slogans 

Chicago  —  “Which  Twin  Has 
the  Toni?”  was  found  to  be  the 
best  known  U.  S.  ad  slogan  in 
a  recent  independent  survey,  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Toni  Co.  Ten 
well-known  slogans  were  used  in 
the  study. 

Of  a  total  of  1.016  men  and 
women  questioned,  88.9%  correct¬ 
ly  supplied  the  word  “Toni”  when 
given  the  words,  “Which  Twin  Has 
the  ....?”  Only  0.9%  indicated 
a  name  other  than  Toni,  and  only 
10.2%  stated  they  didn’t  know  the 
name. 

The  name  “Coca  Cola”  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  80.5%  leading  into  the 
phrase  “. . . .  the  pause  that  re¬ 
freshes.”  8.3%  answered  incor¬ 
rectly  and  11.2%  didn’t  know  the 
name.  Only  one  other  product 
name.  Colgate,  scored  over  50% 
correct. 

■ 

Ups  Line  Rate  2c 

Johnstown,  Pa.  —  The  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  morning  Democrat 
and  the  evening  Tribune,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  effective 
Sept.  1,  general  ad  rates  for  both 
papers  will  be  advanced  from  23c 
to  25c  per  line. 


Too  Many  Sales/ 
Client  Complains 

The  following  was  printed  in  the 
August  issue  of  Florists’  Telegraph 
Delivery  News  in  a  story  covering 
a  board  of  directors’  meeting  of 
the  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association: 

“Hundreds  of  members  have 
commented  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  FTD  newspaper  advertising 
(via  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York  City).  The  one  complaint 
received  at  headquarters  was  a 
grievance  prompted  by  excessive 
orders  produced  by  a  newspaper 
ad  that  resulted  in  depletion  of 
stock  and  inability  to  provide  for 
regular  customers.” 

Poultry  Ad  Folds  Up 
Into  Recipe  Booklet 

Chicago — Keeshin  Poultry  Co., 
packers  of  Peak  of  Perfection 
frozen  chicken  and  chicken  parts, 
last  week  ran  two  back-to-back 
pages  (one  in  color)  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times. 

The  ads  (via  Shrout  Associates, 
Chicago)  marked  the  packer’s  first 
use  of  advertising  in  20  years  and 
were  in  effect  a  free  recipe  book¬ 
let.  The  first  page,  in  color,  was 
divided  into  quarters  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  folding  it  twice  to  give 
the  reader  an  eight-page,  5"  x  8" 
booklet. 

According  to  Leonard  A.  Brod¬ 
sky,  agency  account  man,  cost  for 
600,000  color  booklets  printed  in 
the  Sun-Times,  plus  20,000  reprints 
to  be  distributed  through  chain 
food  stores,  ran  about  Vzc  per 
copy.  Quarter-page  followup  ads 
in  the  Sun-Times,  with  other  rec¬ 
ipes  to  fit  into  initial  booklet,  are 
planned. 

■ 

Dailies  Get  Credit 
For  Helping  Jewelers 

Greater  promotional  efforts  in 
local  newspapers  pointing  out  that 
heat,  perspiration,  sand  and  other 
elements  are  capable  of  damaging 
watches  and  jewelry  have  produced 
the  heaviest  repair  and  service 
business  in  August  and  September. 
This  was  one  of  the  findings  of 
a  survey  just  completed  by 
Jacques  Kreisler  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  producers  of  jewelry  and 
watch  bands. 

Toby  Stern,  Kreisler  president, 
pointed  out  that  this  repair  busi¬ 
ness  is  as  high  as  20%  of  the  total 
volume  in  this  field  and  is  “a  tre¬ 
mendous  traffic  builder”  that  has 
been  developed  chiefly  through  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  promotion. 

■ 

Glenmor^  In  California 

In  an  effort  to  capture  the 
straight  whiskey  market  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  its  Glenmore  Brand, 
Glenmore  Distilleries  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  is  launching  a  three- 
month  campaign  beginning  Sept.  1. 
Page  and  1,000-line  color  ads  will 
be  used. 
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Canadian  Ad 
Group  Elects 
H.  L.  Alexander 

Banff,  .Alta. — Hector  L.  Ab 
ander,  advertising  manager  of  tbt 
Victoria  Daily  Colonist  and  Ffc. 
toria  Daily  Times,  was  electee 
president  of  the  Western  Daili 
Newspaper  Advertising  Manager 
Association  at  its  annual  conven. 
tion  here  July  27-28.  He  succeed 
Hugh  Mahon,  advertising  manage 
of  the  Lethbridge  Herald. 

Other  officers  are:  Vicepresideit 
Len  Roper,  Calgary  Herald;  seen- 
tary-treasurer  John  Toogood,  V®. 
couver  Sun;  directors  John  S, 
Ward,  Edmonton  Journal;  Gordo: 

A.  Donovan,  Calgary  Albertar. 
William  A.  .Anderson,  Prince  At- 
bert  Herald. 

Ken  McCulloch,  Saskatoon  Sie 
Phoenix,  was  awarded  the  Mosci- 
rella  Trophy. 

Harold  H.  Stamps,  president  o! 
Stamps  Conhaim,  was  guer.  ■ 
speaker.  ’  l 

Emphasize  the  need  to  secure! 
hundreds  of  advertising  customen 
— not  just  the  big  ones,  Mr.  Stamps 
said.  He  noted  that  if  all  advenh- 
ers  used  the  recommended  per 
centage  of  sales  revenue  for  as) 
vertising  there  would  be  a  tremen-  | 
dous  increase  in  linage.  In  com-  i 
puting  the  recommended  percent¬ 
age,  use  the  National  Cash  Reg 
ister  figures,  Mr.  Stamps  advised 
These  figures,  he  pointed  out,  an 
based  on  figures  from  the  dealers 
own  association  and  not  newspa 
per  percentages. 

Referring  to  the  television  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  commercials  an: 
the  potato  peeler  salesman  at  th 
fair,  Mr.  Stamps  told  the  conven 
tion  to  get  the  “how  to  use  it' 
angle  into  retail  advertising  c<^ 

To  get  advertisers  to  use  this  meth¬ 
od  “you  have  to  teach  them  ho* 
to  use  space  profitably,”  he  said 

■ 

Pond's  Tissues  Debuting 

Beauty  tissues  sun-purified  h 
ultra-violet  rays  will  be  featurei 
in  a  national  ad  campaign  to  h 
launched  by  Pond’s  Extract  Cc. 
this  fall.  Beginning  Oct.  1  withi 
double-page  spread  in  Life,  tht 
campaign  will  continue  throup 
December  and  will  include  larg^ 
space  ads  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Nd 
York,  and  Philadelphia  new^ape? 
along  with  Family  Circle  and  Bf- 
ter  Living. 

■ 

Takes  $  To  Make  $ 

It  still  takes  money  to  mafc 
money.  This  week  the  Persons 
Blade  Co.,  New  York  City,  whic 
places  a  major  portion  of  its  $1- 
500,000  ad  appropriation  in  ne«v 
papers,  reported  that  it  had  w 
more  blades  in  the  fust  w 
months  of  1951  than  it  had  sold  c 
all  of  last  year.  The  company 
ad  budget — boosted  $500,000  o't 
1950 — plus  a  recent  cut  in  the  r 
tail  price  of  Personna  razor  bla» 
were  credited  with  sparking  sale 
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Xor  midday  or  midnight  snack  this  appetizing  tray  of 
home  made  cookies,  along  with  the  refreshing  fruit  drink,  scored 

a  big  hit  with  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio  homemakers.  For  thousands  of 
women  in  this  area  daily  follow  the  variety  of  food  suggestions  appearing 
in  the  Home  Economics  Pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Whether  it’s  a  full  course  formal 
dinner  or  just  a  "Canasta  snack,”  P.  D.-minded  women  regularly  look 
to  the  Plain  Dealer  for  helpful  hints  of  what  to  serve . . .  Practical  food 

suggestions,  prepared  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  own  kitchen,  are  sought  eagerly  by  the 
women  in  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio  who  buy  your 

food  products  and  services.  To  reach  this  important 

_ food  buying  market,  let  the  Plain  Dealer  show  you 

In  the  w'ay  to  greater  sales  volume. 


CLEVELAND 
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PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Netvspaper 

Creamer  &  ^'oodHarcl.  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Editor  Inflames 
Gambler's  Ire, 
Now  Jury  Acts 

Richmond,  Va.  —  It  begins  to 
look  as  if  Publisher  Gus  Robbins 
really  started  something  after  all, 
thanks  to  an  assist  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapers. 

Mr.  Robbins  is  editor-publisher 
of  the  Hopewell  (Va.)  Daily 
News,  and  a  very  civic  minded 
man. 

Some  months  ago,  Mr.  Robbins’ 
dander  rose  when  he  saw  numbers 
writing  out  in  the  open  around 
Hopewell,  an  industrial  city  of 
10,000.  He  wrote  a  series  of  news 
stories  and  scathing  editorials 
opening  the  gambling  picture  to 
public  scrutiny.  He  called  for 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  city’s 
anti-gambling  ordinances. 

But  nobody  seemed  to  care 
much.  As  one  city  official  said, 
“If  folks  didn’t  want  to  play  num¬ 
bers,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  num¬ 
bers  writers.  You  can’t  enforce 
unpopular  laws.”  It  looked  as  if 
Mr.  Robbins’  simmering  campaign 
would  never  catch  fire. 

Then,  last  week  the  unexpected 
happened.  W.  H.  (Billy)  Samp¬ 
son,  a  self-professed  “policy”  book 
operator  poppved  off.  He  was 
angry  about  Mr.  Robbins’  state¬ 
ments,  even  if  the  people  in  Hope- 
well  weren’t. 

Sampson  signed  affidavits  identi¬ 
fying  him  as  one  of  two  numbers 
operators  in  Hopewell.  That 
brought  the  Richmond  papers  into 
the  case. 

John  Colburn,  managing  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
got  word  of  Sampson’s  ire  and 
played  a  hunch.  Guessing  Samp¬ 
son  might  be  just  mad  enough  to 
talk  to  the  press,  he  dispatched  Re¬ 
porter  Jack  Hunt  to  Hopewell. 

Would  Sampson  talk,  the  re¬ 
porter  asked,  when  he  found  the 
numbers  man  in  a  Hopewell  res¬ 
taurant?  Yes,  he  would. 

“Nobody  in  this  damn  town  can 
run  me  out  of  the  numbers  busi¬ 
ness  except  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,”  exploded  Sampson. 

That’s  all  it  took  for  a  front¬ 
page  story,  and  a  follow-up  in 
the  Richmond  News-Leader  about 
proposed  action  by  suddenly 
aroused  community  leaders. 

The  defiant  attitude  of  Sampson 
has  now  prompted  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  to  accept  his  challenge. 
After  all,  there  are  laws.  Gov. 
John  S.  Battle  said,  and  some¬ 
thing  will  be  done,  if  the  city 
doesn’t  act  first. 

A  special  grand  jury  has  been 
called  to  look  into  the  matter. 
And  Mr.  Robbins,  of  course,  is 
quite  happy. 

■ 

160-Page  Edition 

The  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour 
published  a  160-page  edition  Aug. 
7,  marking  the  300th  anniversary 
of  Norwalk. 


Calif.  Publisher  Tests 
Business  License  Tax 


Inter-American 
Meet  Expects 
300  Publishers 


Corona,  Calif. — Suit  demanding 
payment  of  an  $8  license  fee  was 
filed  by  the  city  this  week  against 
Jack  C.  Hammond,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Independent,  as  the 
opening  move  in  an  attempt  to 
test  the  legality  of  business  licen¬ 
ses  for  newspapers. 

The  friendly  suit  was  filed 
against  Mr.  Hammond  after  he  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  April  1  and  July  1 
quarterly  installments  on  a  city 
business  license  tax  on  the  ground 
the  levy  violates  the  Constitution. 

“It  is  not  the  small  amount  of 
the  tax  that  motivates  my  refusal 
to  pay,”  Mr.  Hammond  said.  “It 
is  the  threat  of  control  of  the 
press.  The  power  to  license  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  power  to  refuse 
a  license.  This  in  turn  provides  the 
power  to  suppress  dissemination 
of  news  to  a  free  people.” 

The  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  assisting  Mr. 
Hammond  in  defending  the  action 
which  was  filed  in  the  local  court. 


MacKinnon, 
Salt  Lake  City 
G.  M.,  Dies  at  ^ 


MacKinnon 


Eugene  MacKinnon,  53,  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Telegram,  died  Aug.  8 
at  La  Jolla,  Cal., 
where  he  was  va¬ 
cationing.  Death 
was  attributed  to 
a  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage. 

A  former  e.xec- 
utive  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Bulletin, 
Mr.  MacKinnon 
had  been  general 
manager  o  f  t  h  e 
Tribune  and 
Telegram  for  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  began  his 
newspaper  career  31  years  ago  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Daily  Missoulian  and 
then  served  as  a  news  editor  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald,,  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer 
and  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram.  He 
returned  to  Montana  in  1925, 
working  for  the  Great  Falls  Tri¬ 
bune,  Anaconda  Standard,  Mon¬ 
tana  Standard  and  Billings  Gazette. 

In  1936,  Mr.  MacKinnon  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  AN PA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee.  He  be¬ 
came  manager,  in  1942,  of  the 
newly  organized  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Two  and  one-half  years  later,  he 
became  an  executive  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  left  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1947  to  supervise  the 
management  of  the  two  Salt  Lake 
City  newspapers. 


John  B.  Long,  general  manager 
of  the  association,  said  there  are 
plans  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
if  necessary,  to  determine  “if  news¬ 
papers  are  to  be  licensed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  can  lead  to  political  con¬ 
trol  of  the  news  or  suspension  of 
the  news.” 

Mr.  Long  said:  “We  will  sup¬ 
port  in  every  way  the  Corona 
Daily  Independent’s  stand.  The 
present  action  is  in  no  sense  an 
attempt  to  evade  payment  of  taxes. 
It  is  aimed  directly  and  solely 
against  control  of  the  press  by 
means  of  ‘licensing,’  which,  it  is 
contended,  violates  Section  9,  Ar¬ 
ticle  1,  of  the  California  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  First  and  14th 
•Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.” 

He  added  that  in  about  130 
California  communities  “it  was 
found  that  the  newspaper  license 
fees,  while  small,  carry  the  power 
to  suppress  a  newspaper.” 

World  Press 
Study  Begun 
By  Institute 

The  International  Press  Institute 
will  undertake  a  study  of  press 
freedom  in  Argentina  and  freedom 
of  reporting  in  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  according  to  Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  institute. 

Another  project  underway  is  a 
canvass  of  the  world’s  leading  edi¬ 
tors  on  what  is  needed  to  improve 
information  about  world  affairs. 

The  Institute  will  open  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
l^pt.  1. 

An  international  secretariat  has 
been  organized  and  will  assemble 
information  about  the  world  press, 
conduct  research  and  organize 
seminars  to  survey  problems  of  in¬ 
ternational  journalism. 

Dr.  Urs  &hwarz,  foreign  editor 
of  Die  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung, 
will  act  as  director  of  the  institute 
until  a  permanent  director  is  ap¬ 
pointed. 

National  committees  are  being 
formed  in  the  various  countries  to 
invite  membership  in  the  institute 
and  to  report  developments  in 
journalism  to  the  secretariat.  The 
first  membership  meeting  will  be 
in  Paris  next  Spring. 

■ 

Exempt  from  Tax 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Daily  and 
weekly  newspapers’  income  have 
been  exempted  from  the  newly  ac¬ 
tivated  South  Carolina  3%  sales 
tax  law.  The  tax  does  not  apply  to 
mail  subscriptions,  receipts  of  car¬ 
riers’  routes  or  street  sales. 
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Press  freedom  in  the  Westen: 
Hemisphere  will  be  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Ass^ 
ciation  in  Montevideo,  Urueuu 
Oct.  8-12.  ®  •’ 

More  than  300  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  from  all  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  expected 
to  attend,  according  to  Leslie 
Highley,  lAPA  manager.  Mon 
than  100  already  have  announced 
their  intention  of  attending  the 
meeting,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of 
New  World  journalism  in  the  face 
of  mounting  problems  of  publish¬ 
ing. 

An  organizing  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Luis 
Franzini,  editor  of  El  Dia  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  has  been  set  up  to  act  as 
host  to  the  visiting  journalists. 

The  closing  of  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires  by  the  Peron  gov- 
ernment  of  Argentina  will  be  given 
close  study  by  the  group.  The 
newsprint  shortage  in  Latin-Amer- 
ica  and  many  other  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  free  press  in  the  .Amer¬ 
icas  are  due  for  program  treat¬ 
ment. 

A  special  tribunal  on  freedom 
of  the  press,  headed  by  Miguel 
Lanz  Duret,  publisher  of  El  Uni¬ 
versal  of  Mexico,  will  report  on 
the  closing  of  La  Prensa  and  of 
El  Intransigente  of  Salta,  Argen¬ 
tina. 

“The  larger  the  number  of 
members  participating  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions — each  bringing  his  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view — the  wider 
and  more  beneficial  the  discussions 
will  be,”  said  Mr.  Highley. 

“We  feel  that  the  goal  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  reach  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  free  discus¬ 
sion  and  organized  planning  by 
men  who  believe  in  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,”  he  added. 

Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Julio  Garzon,  Li 
Prensa,  New  York,  is  the  secre 
taryi 


Education  Section 

Dallas — ^The  Dallas  News  pu|!- 
lished  a  22-page  mid-summer  Edu¬ 
cation  section  featuring  by-lines 
of  industry  leaders  writing  on  op¬ 
portunities  in  American  business. 
Display  advertising  was  placed  by 
a  number  of  colleges,  universities 
and  academies,  or  sponsored  for 
the  institutions  by  others. 

■ 

Senator's  Estate 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— The  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Vandenberg,  onetime  edi; 
tor  and  president  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  is  valued  at  $830,- 
581. 
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gives  you  the  insidetrack 


In  the  suburbs  —  new  homes  go  up. 
There  you'll  find  THE  INQUIRER,  too. 


Chemicals  set  the  stage  for  Philadelphia  s  great  industrial 
production  . .  .  direct  the  course  of  tributary  businesses. 


America’s  3rd  Market  is  growing  fast  —  especially  the  area  just 


Inside  the  city  and  out  —  families 
move  into  new  apartments.  INQUIRER 


outside  the  City,  which  already  accounts  for  half  the  people 


moves  with  them. 


half  the  sales.  This-  is  the  "Vital  Half”  of  the  Philadelphia 


^  fJouJ  in  its  1?*^ 
Consecutit/e  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 


Market.  The  Inquirer  reaches  it  thoroughly — gives  you  complete 
City  coverage,  too !  In  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  is  a  "must.” 

Phitadviphia  Prefers  The  inquirer 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
4  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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;  to  sign  a  petition  endorsing  the 
.  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 

Mif  Newark  Star  Ledger  assigned’  two 

W  reporters  to  find  out  what  people 

Hi  im  f  Star-Ledger  reported  that  33 

HI  .K  I  out  of  99  persons  approached 
I  readily  signed  a  petition  that  ended 
with  this  paragraph;  “Therefore 
your  petitioner  prays:  that  all  our 
dreams  and  wishes  shall  henceforth 
^^HjUHIlIt  ^  answered,  that  Mayor  (Ralph 
liB  A.)  Villani  of  Newark  and  or  any 
and  all  members  of  the  city  com¬ 
mission  be  shot  at  sunrise  on  any 
rainy  Tuesday  morning  in  any  leap 

Reporters  Henry  Suydam,  Jr., 
and  Harry  Altshuler  said  many  of 
the  signers  read  the  petition  all 
through,  including  the  final  para- 
graph,  and  then  added  their  signa- 

One  woman  said  that  “sounds 
all  right”  and  signed  it,  the  report- 

*  thought  people  would  sign  any- 
\  thing,  she  retorted,  “no.” 

1  ^  “Well,  for  instance,  if  we  had  a 

petition  to  shoot  Mayor  Villani, 
do  you  think  people  would  sign 

“Certainly  not!”  the  woman  said. 

Item  for  His  Column 

^  ^  ^HHH  Cincinnati,  O. — The  Enquirer 
R  is  noted  for  teamwork — in  all  de- 

At  5  a.m.,  Aug.  3,  Charles  De- 
glow,  an  Enquirer  carrier,  was 
tossing  papers  onto  porches  in  Fort 
Mitchell  Heights.  Almost  finished 
and  about  to  call  it  another  day, 
nfl^K  he  saw  flames  coming  from  a  two- 

H^H  story  apartment  building.  In  it 

favorite  customers 
friends,  Joe  Garretson,  En- 
Mil  quirer  columnist  and  editorial 

■w— 7he  carrier  scrambled  to  the 
nearest  residence,  woke  up  an  oc- 

Bcupant,  and  ’phoned  the  fire  de¬ 
partment.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Garret- 
son,  his  wife  and  daughter  fled 
from  their  second  floor  home  for 
shelter  at  a  neighbor’s  home. 

‘Thanks,  Charlie”,  Joe  said. 
“I’ll  do  you  a  favor  someday”. 

“It  was  nothing”,  remarked  De¬ 
glow.  “Just  put  me  in  your  column, 
if  you’re  hard  up  for  news.” 

At  Ease 

Winnipeg  —  Harry  Steel.  65, 
pioneer  western  news  photogra¬ 
pher,  is  retiring  after  30  years 
with  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 
The  first  news  photographer  to 

_  become  a  full-time  employe  of  a 

’  Western  Cdnada  newspaper,  Mr. 
^  Steel  covered  some  big  stories. 

,  He  considers  the  capture  of  the 
f  strangler,  Earl  Nelson,  in  1927 

his  most  exciting  assignment.  Nel- 
son  was  believed  to  have  slain  at 
Jje  *■  j  least  seven  persons. 

1  .Among  his  thousands  of  pictures 
^  j  Mr.  Steel  prizes  one  of  an  ice- 

1  I  encrusted  fire  engine  beside  a  col- 

I  lapsed  Winnipeg  theatre  roof  as 
I  probably  his  best.  Three  firemen 
died  in  the  disaster.  The  picture 
was  used  by  some  of  the  world's 
^VHHHH  biggest  papers. 
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Cliff  Knight  Has  Time 
All  Day  for  Many  Jobs 


By  Roger  Dove 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Whenever  It  all  started  when  a  neighbor 
there’s  a  job  to  be  done  on  the  gave  him  an  enormous  easel.  To 
venerable  Hartford  Courant,  some-  Cliff,  this  represented  a  challenge, 
one  will  like  as  not  suggest:  “Let  So  he  bought  a  smock  and  some 
Cliff  do  it!”  brushes  and  began  dabbling  in 

And  with  good  reason,  because  water  colors.  Later  he  turned  to 
the  only  thing  Cliff  Knight  hasn’t  oils,  and  last  year  gave  his  pre¬ 
tried  his  hand  at  is  running  the  liminary  efforts  to  friends  as 
press  or  delivering  the  papers.  Christmas  presents. 

When  it  comes  to  versatility, 
this  veteran  newsman  occupies  a 
niche  of  his  own  in  the  world  of 
printer’s  ink. 

Cliff  Knight’s  full-time  job  is 
working  on  the  rim  of  the  copy 
desk.  But  when  a  humorous  fea¬ 
ture  comes  in  that  needs  an  illus¬ 
tration,  the  slot  man  sends  Cliff 
down  to  the  Sunday  room  to 
knock  off  a  cartoon.  These  spright¬ 
ly  drawings  are  as  familiar  to  Everyone  was  so  pleased  Cliff 
Courant  readers  as  the  paper’s  decided  he  had  a  ready  market, 
masthead.  Now  he’s  turning  out  oils  for 

Connecticut  Yankee  profit,  and  his  first  customer  was 

In  addition,  the  vari-talented  William  J.  Foote,  managing  edi- 
Mr.  Knight  is  outdoor  editor  of  tor  of  the  Courant.  Mr.  Foote  has 
the  Courant  and  authors  a  weekly  the  painting — a  handsorne  covered 
column  on  hunting  and  fishing.  He  bridge  scene — hanging  in  his  of- 
also  broadcasts  on  this  subject  fice. 

from  the  Courant  newsrooms  every  Cliff  started  his  newspaper  ca- 
Saturday  night.  reer  at  the  age  of  20  as  cartoonist 

Cliff  speaks  with  a  typical  Yan-  for  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Joiir- 
kee  twang  because  he’s  long  since  He  did  daily  cartoons  and 

become  a  typical  Connecticut  sketched  court  scenes.  Then  he 
Yankee.  He  lives  on  a  40-acre  went  to  New  York  and  worked  for 
farm  in  nearby  Vernon,  complete  the  old  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
with  red  barns  and  a  100-year-  where  he  did  cartoons  and  back- 
old  house.  stage  sketches  of  theater  person- 

When  he  isn’t  doing  a  little  ages.  Later  he  did  a  syndicated 
farming  himself.  Cliff  is  wander-  strip  for  the  Everting  Graphic. 
ing  around  the  neighboring  coun-  But  living  the  life  of  a  country 
tryside.  He  makes  friends  easily,  squire  and  a  multi-talented  news- 
and  his  ever-active  nose  for  news  man  is  more  to  his  liking — even 
is  especially  adept  at  ferreting  out  if  it  does  mean  long  hours.  When 
unique  rustic  yarns.  He  produces  his  co-workers,  amazed  over  the 
stories  for  the  newspages  every  many  pies  he  has  a  finger  in,  ask 
Sunday,  and  they  have  been  a  him  when  he  sleeps.  Cliff’s  stock 
Courant  feature  for  several  years  rejoinder  is: 

now.  Cliff  illustrates  the  articles  “Sleep?  Oh,  that’s  a  waste  of 
with  photos  he  takes,  develops  time.  Napoleon  and  Edison  only 
and  prints  himself.  slept  three  or  four  hours  a  night. 


CLIFF  KNIGHT  - 
From  copy  desk  rim  .  .  . 
...  to  sketch  board  .  .  . 

.  .  .  to  picture-taking  .  .  . 

.  .  .  to  sports  reporting  .  .  . 

.  .  to  leisure-time  painting. 


Can  the  insane  be  sent  home? 


At  the  age  of  eight,  John  W.  is  a  schizophrenic. 

But  even  more  unusual  is  the  treatment  doctors 
are  using  to  cure  him— injections  of  sex  hormones! 

No  one  knows  yet  whether  hormones  can  return 
the  insane  to  normal  lives.  But  Parade  editors  knew 
their  readers  would  want  to  know  the  story  1  “Can 
Hormones  Stop  Insanity?”  attracted  80^  of  them 
—  the  kind  of  Starch  report  that  makes  Parade 
America’s  best-read  magazine! 

No  wonder  newspapers  have  shown  sizeable 
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circulation  boosts  since  they  first  began  distrib¬ 
uting  Parade. 

No  wonder  Parade  has  more  distributing  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  Sunday  Magazine. 


parade 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 


Dailies  Vary  Approach 
To  Safe-Driving  Effort 


Many  newspaj^rs  make  traffic 
safety  their  business — their  very 
special  business  at  this  time  of 
year  when  highway  carnage  runs 
high. 

Typical  examples  of  these  safe¬ 
ty  drives  would  include  these  cur¬ 
rent  activities: 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stan¬ 
dard  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
articles,  “Legalized  Murder  in 
Syracuse,”  in  which  Staffer  Ronald 
Graham  pointed  up  the  horrors  of 
motoring  and  summarized  what 
should  be  done;  such  as  traffic 
schools  for  beginners,  a  police 
traffic  enforcement  agency,  and  an 
engineering  survey. 

In  Springfield,  Mass,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  using  pictures  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  common  violations. 

Pictorial  Evidence 

The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald 
has  gone  out  to  “get”  the  few  law¬ 
less  truck  drivers  who  exact  a 
heavy  toll.  Staff  Reporter  Fulton 
H.  Travis  rigged  up  a  large-face 
speedometer  on  the  leading  edge 
of  his  car’s  hood.  Then,  with  Staff 
Photographer  James  S.  Rayner,  he 
patrolled  the  highways,  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  trucks  that  exceed  the 
speed  limit.  The  pictures  include 


SINCE  the  release  (in  our 
May  25,  1951  issue)  of  the 
168  Major  American  Markets 
study  done  by  Alderson  &  Ses¬ 
sions,  nationally  known  research 
organization,  hundreds  of  mar¬ 
keting  executives  have  started  to 
revamp  their  advertising, 
marketing  and  selling 
programs. 

Never  since  the  Census 
Bureau  started  to  func¬ 
tion  in  1790,  have  busi¬ 
nessmen  had  so  much  in¬ 
formation  readily  available  to 
help  them  set  up  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  that  fit  the 
new  marketing  world  in  which 
we  now  live. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four 
separate  Census  Bulletins  were 


the  road,  the  front  of  the  report¬ 
ers’  car,  the  speedometer  reading, 
and  the  offending  truck. 

Nearly  every  newspaper  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  attacking  the  problem,  as 
the  follow-up  to  a  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  by  Shields  Johnson,  general 
manager  of  the  Ronaoke  Times 
and  World  News,  and  adopted  at 
the  meeting  of  Associated  Press 
editors  in  June.  It  called  for  a 
“more  forceful  presentation  of  de¬ 
tails  of  highway  accidents  as  a 
means  of  aiding  a  campaign  to 
decrease  traffic  fatalities.” 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian 
is  rewarding  “the  most  courteous 
driver  of  the  week.” 

Lloyd  Felmly’s  Crusade 

And  each  time  editors  become 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  running 
a  crusade  to  reduce  traffic  deaths 
their  research  into  what  other 
newspapers  have  done  invariably 
takes  them  around  to  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  effort. 

Five  years  ago  that  paper’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Lloyd  L.  Felmly,  saw  a 
middle-aged  couple  die  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  crash. 

Swinging  into  action  with  front¬ 
page  articles  daily,  and  frequent 
editorials  and  cartoons,  Mr.  Felm- 


taken  apart.  Out  of  this  study 
came  a  document  in  which  you 
can  see  these  startling  stati-tics. 
In  the  168  Major  American 
Markets,  70*^  of  all  American 
workmen  earn  and  sp<>nd  their 
money.  These  markets  accounted 
for  80%  of  the  dollar 
growth  of  the  United 
i>tates  during  tlie  past 
ten  years. 

If  you  are  in  one  of  the 
168  areas  reported,  the 
story  of  your  paper  and 
your  market  should  be 
relca-ed  u  cekly  in  Printers’  Ink. 
Use  16  of  a  page  or  double 
trucks,  whatever  your  budget 
allows. 

Any  of  the  men  in  our  various 
offices  is  ready  to  help  you. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

.UIVKKTISIXU  DIKKC'TOK 


ly  and  his  staff  quickly  learned 
that  highway  safety  is  a  subject 
of  great  news  interest  to  readers. 
Acting  on  the  public’s  surprising 
response,  they  soon  mobilized 
Newark,  Essex  County  and  North 
Jersey  for  an  unrelenting  war- 
without-end  for  safer  streets  and 
highways. 

Less  than  six  months  later  Mr. 
Felmly  organized  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association’s  250-member 
newspapers  for  the  first  of  an  an¬ 
nual  series  of  13-week  statewide 
traffic  safety  campaigns,  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  accident 
prevention  department  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies. 

Automobile  deaths  were  cut  al¬ 
most  in  half  within  two  years  in 
Newark  and  Essex  County,  and 
have  been  kept  down  near  that 
level  ever  since.  In  four  years  the 
state’s  toll  has  been  halved. 

Special  .Accident  Coverage 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the 
Newark  News  has  done: 

The  state  editor  (Jack  Mc¬ 
Carthy)  was  placed  in  charge  of 
spot  news  of  accidents  and  all  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  meetings  and 
other  developments. 

All  reporters  and  correspond¬ 
ents  were  alerted  to  show,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  what  caused  bad 
accidents,  such  as  drunken  or  reck¬ 
less  driving,  bad  highway  engi¬ 
neering,  inexperienced  drivers, 
speeding  on  curves,  failing  to  stop 
at  main  intersections,  and  traffic 
blunders  of  pedestrians.  Diagrams 
were  published  to  show  how  some 
of  these  accidents  could  have  been 
averted. 

“Horror  pictures”  were  obtained 
and  published,  no  matter  how 
shocking,  and  obtained  widespread 
reader  approval,  according  to  Mr. 
Felmly.  A  large  file  of  accident 
pictures  was  accumulated  for  later 
use. 

“Death  traps”  and  bad  spots  on 
streets  and  highways  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  as  a  warning  to 
drivers. 

The  News  produced  a  scries  of 
traffic  safety  booklets,  entitled 
“It’s  Your  Life,”  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Department  to  newly-licensed 
drivers,  and  were  given  to  traffic 
law  violators  by  the  courts  and 
state  police. 

Speeches,  Meetings,  Etc. 

A  highway  safety  motion  pic¬ 
ture  sponsored  by  the  News  was 
shown  in  hundreds  of  New  Jersey 
theatres. 

Mr.  Felmly  addressed  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  and  a  statewide  confer¬ 
ence  of  police  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  on  traffic  safety. 
Other  speakers,  including  the  state 
editor,  were  sent  out  by  the  news¬ 
paper  to  discuss  accident  preven¬ 
tion  and  the  dailies’  campaign  be¬ 
fore  local  traffic  safety  organiza¬ 
tions  and  groups  interested  in  or¬ 
ganizing  them. 

Working  on  the  premise  that 
“no  news  is  good  news,”  the  daily 


played  a  weekend  without  a  singlt 
fatality  as  its  second  lead  story 
one  Monday  morning  last  summer 
It  checked  the  state  police  and  ali 
of  its  correspondents  throughout 
the  state  for  comparisons  with  the 
same  weekend  the  previous  year 
when  there  was  a  heavy  accident 
toll. 

Holiday  weekends  and  other  big 
weekends  during  the  summer  were 
preceded  by  an  editorial  and  car¬ 
toon  urging  safe  driving. 

The  highway  safety  editor  (A1 
Skea)  attends  important  traflSc 
safety  meetings  outside  the  state 
occasionally  in  search  of  stories 
and  new  angles. 

Front  Page  Display 

Accidents  are  logged  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year,  cata¬ 
logued  as  to  causes,  and  compari¬ 
sons  are  made  frequently. 

Virtually  every  accident  story 
rates  page  one  and  carries  a  box 
comparing  the  death  toll  for  the 
year  to  date  and  the  same  period 
the  previous  year. 

Getting  the  courts  to  stress 
highway  safety  helped  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  keep  its  early  momen¬ 
tum. 

Articles  were  published  on 
causes  of  accidents,  traffic  engi¬ 
neering  projects,  ticket-fixing,  dam¬ 
age  done  to  streets  and  highways 
by  overloaded  trucks,  uniform  all- 
out  traffic  law  enforcement,  and 
other  phases  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion. 

Currently  the  paper  is  featuring 
a  series,  “The  Tragic  Aftermath" 
— stories  of  mental  suffering,  of 
financial  hardship,  of  empty  lives. 

The  newspaper  sponsored  an  all¬ 
day  county  highway  safety  confer¬ 
ence  at  which  the  state  editor 
briefed  members  of  local  safety 
organizations  on  what  they  could 
do  to  cooperate  with  the  News  in 
its  safety  campaign.  This  confer¬ 
ence  is  conducted  every  Fall  under 
sponsorship  of  the  newspaper. 

At  the  start  of  1950  the  New 
Jersey  Highway  Safety  Co-ordinat¬ 
ing  Committee,  which  Mr.  Felmly 
helped  organize  in  1947,  had 
formed  county  organizations  in  20 
counties — all  but  one  of  the  state's 
21 — and  had  set  up  traffic  safety 
committees  in  531  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  565  municipalities. 

Death  Rate  Reduced 

An  average  of  175  pedestrian 
lives  have  been  saved  in  New  Jer-< 
scy  each  year  since  1946,  com¬ 
pared  to  1941,  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  spite  of  a  675,000 
population  increase  and  a  rise  of 
more  than  300,000  in  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
state.  Pedestrian  deaths  fell  from 
472  in  1941  to  360  in  1946;  to 
259  in  1949.  Collision  fatalities 
declined  from  499  in  1941  to  352 
in  1946,  then  to  333  in  1949. 

The  state’s  mileage  death  rate 
stood  at  7.73  deaths  per  100,000,- 
000  vehicle  miles  in  1941,  at  9.22 
in  wartime  1943,  and  7.27  in  1945. 
In  1946,  when  the  state’s  first  press 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Advertising  to  Advertisers 


A  lot  of  newspaper  advertising  programs 
are  being  changed 
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One  Year’s  Record  by  a  Community  Newspaper 


The  award  of  the  1950  Pulitzer  Prize  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  was  just 
one  more  evidence  of  recognition  given  by  both  the  Community  and  the 
profession  to  the  Eagle’s  role  in  Brooklyn  affairs.  Among  the  awards 
received  by  this  newspaper  during  the  past  year  were: 


Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce 

★  ^ilve^  plaque  “for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Community  in  the  best 
tradition  of  American  journalism.” 

Dec.  IS.  19i0 

Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
New  York  State 

it  plaque  in  appreciation  “for  constant 
cooperation  and  devotion  to  charity 
and  Brotherhood.” 

Afay  4,  19S0 

Polk  Memorial  Award 

★  plaque  “for  distinguished  Community 
service  during  1949  for  a  series  of 
stories  exposing  organized  crime  in 
the  borough.” 

June  1,  1950 


Citizens  Union 
City  of  New  York 


it  citation  of  merit  “for  awakening  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  measuring  up  to  the 
finest  traditions  of  journalism.” 

May  7,  1951 


Brooklyn  Bar  Association 

it  citation  “for  distinguished  and  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  people  of 
Brooklvn.” 

Nov.  12,  1950 


Brooklyn  Civic  Council 

if  scroll  commending  the  newspaper 
‘■for  its  crime  expose  and  109-year-old 
fight  for  the  betterment  of  Brooklyn.” 

Nov.  15,  1950 


Brooklyn  Businessmen’s 
Award 

if  citation  “for  integrity  of  purpose  in 
serving  the  best  interests  of  Brooklyn, 
its  homes  and  its  people.” 

Oct.  11,  1950 


1950  Pulitzer  Prize 

if  gold  medal  “for  the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  and  meritorious  public  service 
rendered  by  an  American  newspaper 
during  1950.” 

May  7,  1951 


BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

The  Community-Wide  HOME  Newspaper 
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stories,  photos,  editorials,  cartoons  lowest  point  in  the  state’s  history, 
and  local  sponsorship-advertise-  Felmly’s  opening  gun  in  the 

campaign  was  to  play  up  the  hu¬ 
man  interest  angles  of  the  highway 
the  mileage  rate  dropped  tragedy  he  and  Mrs.  Felmly  wit- 
In  1949  it  dipped  to  3.85,  nessed.  The  children  were  inter¬ 
viewed  and  photographed  with  the 
cottage,  as  welt  as  the  wreck. 


Toledo  Papers' 
Cost-Clipping 
Ideas  Itemized 


continued  from  page  18  ments  furnished  by  the  Association 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Corn- 
drive  was  conducted  for  three  panies, 
months,  using  traffic  safety  news  to  5.75.  In  1949  it  dipped  to  ^85, 


framed  a  series  of  questions  for  tneir  problems  and  to  hear 

the  state’s  motor  vehicle  commis-  GorTOn  Strong,  businew  mana- 
sioner.  From  the  answers  a  series  8®/^  Toledo  (O.)  Times  and 

of  six  articles  was  developed  on  Blade,  outline  some  major  prob- 
what  was  being  done  and  what  newspapers  as  the  rc- 

further  could  be  done  to  reduce  inflation, 

highway  deaths.  Ladies  accompanying  the  pub- 

,  .  Ushers  were  guests  of  the  Shenanso 

Horror  Pictures  Effective  newly-constructed  million  dol- 

Mr.  Felmly  developed  a  strong  lar  hotel  of  which  Gerald  A. 
belief  in  “horror  pictures”  as  one  Harshman,  editor  of  the  Sharon 
of  the  best  means  of  getting  across  Herald,  is  president.  Theodore  A. 
a  highway  safety  message.  To  ob-  Serrill,  manager  of  PNPA,  dis¬ 
tain  a  memorable  picture  of  a  cussed  labor  and  legislative  mat- 
traffic  victim  in  color  for  its  1950  ters- 

edition  of  “It’s  Your  Life,”  he  or-  Mr.  Strong  said  the  $10-a-to! 
dered  the  newspaper’s  photogra-  increase  in  newsprint  costs  and  tht 
phers  to  carry  color  film  at  all  fantastic  prices  of  additional  pur- 
times.  Three  months  later  a  news  chases  running  as  high  as  $300  i 
photographer  snapped  a  Cleveland  ton  made  it  necessary  to  adopt 
executive  sitting  erect  in  death  at  newsprint  saving  methods  wher- 
the  wheel  of  his  car,  wrecked  on  ever  possible.  He  listed  the  steps 
Route  25.  The  blood  on  his  face,  that  his  papers  had  taken: 
the  smashed  windshield  and  Editorial  content  has  been 
crumpled  frame,  with  policemen  temporarily  cut  from  a  rather  ex- 
watching  as  a  doctor  felt  for  a  panded  122  column  average  week- 
pulse  that  wasn’t  there,  quickly  days  to  114  columns, 
told  the  story.  Mr.  Felmly  wanted  jjj  ^  Shrinkage  Mats 

to  convey  to  readers,  much  as  he  .  .  -  .  .  -  , 

had  seen  it  on  another  Jersey  high-  Through  higher  shn^age  mau, 

way  four  years  earlier.  narrower  sheet  is  l«mg  used 

‘Vhen  this  campaign  started  in  f ''*"8  ^ome  400  tons  of 

1946,  I  was  afraid  the  public  newsprint  a  year, 
wouldn’t  take  horror  pictures,”  been  cut. 

Mr.  Felmly  said.  “It  was  a  great  ^  The  free  copy  list  has  bw 
surprise  to  me  that  we  got  the  thoroughly  checked,  climmatms 
best  reaction  from  them.  Were-  deadwood.  The  pr«s  room  is  more 
ceived  a  flood  of  letters  approv-  particular  about  s^ik. 
ine  of  them  Damage  in  transit  has  been  «- 

“The  mosi  amazing  thing  of  all 

was  the  great  newi  interest  in  agree  that  newsprint  cars  will  not 
traffic  safety.  A  question  I  was  ^  numpea. 
asked  when  we  started  the  cam-  Mr.  Strong  recommended  that 
paign  was:  ‘How  long  do  you  efforts  be  made  to  lower  the  sub 
think  we  can  keep  it  going?’  My  scriber  turnover  rate.  Subscriptio: 
guess  was  two  or  three  months,  contests,  proper  verification  of  _or- 
But  instead  of  scratching  around  ders,  closer  supervision  of  earner 
for  safety  stories,  the  news  flowed  will  not  only  reduce  circulatim 
in.  Organizations  were  created  department  cost  but  will  also  helf 
everywhere  to  work  for  safety.  newspaperboys  to  become  bettc. 

“It  seemed  that  everyone  had  more  responsible  citizens,  he  said 

an  interest  in  safety  and  was  Regarding  business  office  co^ 
waiting  only  for  a  spark  to  ignite  Mr.  Strong  asked  the  followin: 
that  interest.  Suggestions,  in  addi-  questions:  “Are  unnecessary  re 
tion  to  a  general  approbation  for  ports  being  furnished  to  vanou; 
the  News’  program,  came  in  by  departments?  Are  expense  ac- 
the  sackful.  These  suggestions  counts  and  mileage  vouchers  beiii 
were  invaluable.  checked  carefully?  Are  you 

“The  campaign’s  self-created  first  class  mail,  where  third  clas 
momentum  carried  it  a  year  and  would  suffice?” 
a  half,  instead  of  two  or  three  By  careful  study  and  selectio: 
months,  as  we  had  planned.  The  he  said  his  papers  have  reduce; 
Newark  News  committed  itself  to  insurance  premiums  over  the  par 
a  permanent  campaign  for  high-  five  years  approximately  25%  an- 
way  safety  when  we  saw  what  still  retained  full  coverage  of  t. 
can  be  done  and  what  needs  to  be  risks. 

done  to  prevent  the  tragic  waste  “What  have  we  done  besides  ai 
of  human  lives,  needless  human  tempting  to  control  costs?  We  hav: 
suffering  and  economic  loss  in  increased  advertising  rates,”  sai; 
automobile  accidents.”  Mr.  Strong.  “We  are  now  char? 

An  average  of  20  to  25  traffic  ing  for  engraving  and  art  worl 
safety  editorials  are  published  on  a  50%  commercial  rate  b^ 
every  year  by  Mr.  Felmly  in  his  where  previously  we  gave  tw 
unrelenting  campaign.  free.” 
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'How  about  a 
Profile  Shot? 


Might  as  well  get  used  to  it  early,  sister. 
Your  picture  . . .  like  your  name  ...  is  news 
in  your  Localnews  daily.  All  across  town, 
your  friends  and  acquaintances  reach  eagerly  for 
the  newspaper  .  .  .  knowing  they’ll  see  familiar 
names  and  faces,  from  front  page  to  back. 

And  you  don’t  have  to  be  society,  big  shot  or 
notorious  to  get  your  picture  in  the  paper.  Ordi¬ 
nary  events  in  your  life  .  .  .  from  Sunday  school 
to  your  bridal  shower  and  your  roles  in  social  and 
women’s  groups  . . .  are  alw  ays  good  camera  copy. 

That’s  why  we  can’t  blame  you  for  w'anting  to 
look  your  best.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  an 
intimate  focus,  day  after  day,  between  readers  and 
people  in  the  news.  In  your  newspaper  Holly¬ 
wood  stars  and  pin-up  girls  are  second-rate  stuff 
alongside  your  picture.  Yi  ould  you  mind  turning 
your  head  a  little  to  the  right _ Hold  it! 


’LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  —  basic  advertising  medium' 


The  Jul  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 
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2c  Daily  Still  Thrives 
In  ‘Efficient’  Plant 


By  George  R.  Dowdell 

Hanover,  Pa.  —  The  two-cent 
daily  is  rapidly  becoming  as  much 
of  an  American  newspaper  legend 
as  the  penny  press. 

But  the  Hanover  Evening  Sun 
is  published  and  delivered  six  days 
a  week  to  more  than  22,000  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  startling  two-cent 
rate. 

The  Sun  was  published  at  a 
penny  until  May,  1943.  Then  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  moved 
the  Evening  Sun  Publishing  Co.  to 
change  to  the  two-cent  rate. 

Ranging  in  size  from  10  to  24 
pages,  the  Sun  for  the  past  quarter 
has  averaged  16  pages  an  issue, 
with  emphasis  on  local  news 
throughout. 

Steady,  Healthy  Growth 

Hanover  is  a  “Saturday  night” 
community,  but  the  largest  issue 
of  the  newspaper  appears  on 
Thursday.  That  is  because  3,000 
copies  arrive  in  rural  homes  by 
mail  a  day  late. 

Major  distribution  areas  are 
York  and  Adams  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Carroll  County 
in  Maryland.  Hanover  is  located 
in  York  County.  About  6,000 
copies  go  to  farm  homes. 

“Sun  readers  take  their  newspa¬ 
per’s  bargain  rate  pretty  much  as 
a  matter  of  course,”  said  H.  B. 
Hostetler,  managing  editor  of  the 
newspaper  and  treasurer  of  its 
publishing  firm. 

“We  of  the  paper  also  have 
come  to  do  pretty  much  the  same 
thing,”  he  added. 


Mr.  Hostetter  said  the  Sun  has 
shown  steady,  healthy  growth  and 
a  satisfactory  profit.  He  added 
that  the  firm  has  no  present  inten¬ 
tions  of  increasing  the  price. 

He  cited  that  the  Sun  has  been 
able  to  maintain  its  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  continue  to  grow 
for  a  number  of  reasons  which 
mostly  center  on  good  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  reasons  include:  The  use  of 
a  modern  and  efficiently  laid  out 
plant,  up-to-date  equipment,  a 
small  and  efficient  but  adequate 
production  force,  and  good  man¬ 
agement  and  organization  of  plant 
employes  and  rural  correspond¬ 
ents. 

$100,000  Press 

Unusually  neat  and  clean,  the 
plant,  including  composing  room, 
editorial,  business  and  circulation 
offices,  is  located  on  the  main  floor 
of  a  former  furniture  store.  A 
building  on  the  same  street  level 
in  the  rear  of  the  plant  provides 
storage  facilities. 

Two  years  ago,  a  new  Goss 
tubular  press  unit,  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  24-page  paper  at  better 
than  36,000  an  hour,  was  installed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000.  Ten 
linecasting  machines  are  used  in 
the  plant.  Installation  of  material¬ 
making  machines  and  a  new  line- 
caster  is  under  consideration.  Also 
under  consideration  is  engraving 
equipment. 

Forty-nine  employes,  including 
eight  in  the  editorial  department. 


comprise  the  newspaper’s  labor 
force.  It  is  a  non-union  plant. 

Many  of  the  employes  have  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  25  years  or  more  service 
with  the  firm.  A  system  of  cross¬ 
training  an  employe  in  another’s 
job  is  followed. 

A  reporter  doubles  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  and  the  engraving  work 
in  presently  done  in  nearby  York. 

Ad  Rates  Increased 
The  Sun  covers  its  rather  large 
area  in  two  states  through  a  corps 
of  correspondents  who  are  paid 
space  rates.  Many  of  them  have 
long  service  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Hostetter  termed  “personals” 
effective  circulation  and  reader- 
interest  builders. 

With  considerable  emphasis,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Sun  to  main¬ 
tain  its  2c  rate  does  not  circulate 
in  the  red  with  the  idea  of  making  Editor  C.  H.  Meredith,  left,  and 
up  the  difference  in  advertising.  Managing  Editor  H.  B.  Hostetter  of 
Last  year  it  carried  a  total  of 
468.535  inches  of  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  30,832  of  national,  l^al 
advertising  is  75  cents  an  inch;  na¬ 
tional,  $1.40.  Advertising  rates 
have  risen  several  times  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rather  steady  subscrib¬ 
er’s  rate.  The  last  increase  was 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

$2,000  per  unit 

25  Hoe  units,  formerly  used  by  the  Baltimore  Sun,  must 
be  sold  and  moved  from  building. 

Now  arranged  as  four  complete  7  unit  presses  with 
22% "  cut-off.  8  folders,  60  HPDC  group  drivers, 
C-H  conveyors  and  controls.  Printing  capacity  of  56 
pages  at  28,000  per  hour.  First  offer  takes  units  or 
complete  press. 

Also  available 

3  heavy  steel  hydraulic  roil  handling  trucks 
8  heavy  four  wheel  roll  dollies 
3 — 50  foot  Jampol  table  conveyors 
2 — 60  foot  belt  conveyors 

For  further  detail*  write  or  wire 

THE  SUNPAPERS. 

Calvert  and  Centre  Streets  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


the  Hanover  Evening  Sun. 


outlets.  Next  they  developed  the 
farms  which  became  the  producer 
of  some  of  the  nation’s  top  har¬ 
ness  horses. 

Lost  .Money  for  5  Years 
At  a  sheriff’s  sale  one  Saturday 


last  Jan.  1,  when  local  advertising  afternoon  in  April,  1915,  Mr. 


was  upped  from  65  cents  and  na¬ 
tional  from  $1.26  an  inch  to  their 
present  rates. 

“Sun  stockholders  have  come  to 
place  emphasis  on  circulation 
rather  than  larger  profits,”  the  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  official  declared. 
Saying  that  the  stockholders  are 
satisfied  with  the  Sun’s  present 
profits,  he  added  that  he  has  “no 
doubts  that  we  could  increase  our 
subscription  rate  without  perma¬ 
nent  circulation  loss.” 

He  said  the  firm  found  that 
subscribers  gradually  returned 
after  about  1,000  stopped  the 
newspaper  when  its  price  doubled 
eight  years  ago.  It  is  the  com¬ 
munity’s  only  newspaper. 

Shoe  Firm  Partners 

Principal  owners  of  the  Sun  are 
H.  D.  Sheppard,  83,  president,  and 
C.  N.  Myers,  75,  vicepresident,  of 
the  publishing  company.  The  two 
partners  also  are  founders  and 
principal  owners  of  the  Hanover 
Shoe  Co.  and  the  2,000-acre  Han¬ 
over  Shoe  farms. 


Myers,  without  Mr.  Sheppard’s 
knowledge,  purchased  a  defunct 
publishing  firm  and  its  two  main 
interests,  the  monthly  Everybody’s 
Poultry  Magazine,  and  a  penny 
daily,  the  Hanover  Independent. 

Mr.  Myers,  then  interested  in 
raising  fancy  poultry,  mainly 
wanted  the  poultry  magazine,  but 
intetled  to  continue  the  daily  as  a 
public  service.  The  daily  had  been 
a  losing  venture. 

On  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Shep¬ 
pard  learned  of  his  partner’s  ven¬ 
ture  and  declared,  “If  you’re  going 
to  lose  money  on  that  newspaper. 
I’ll  be  in  it  with  you.”  He  bought 
an  interest  in  the  newspaper  only 
and  the  two  dispatched  Mr.  Hos¬ 
tetter,  of  the  shoe  firm’s  office 
staff,  to  the  paper,  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  new  venture. 

Just  as  Mr.  Sheppard  e.xpected, 
the  paper  lost  money  for  a  period 
— actually  for  about  five  years. 
Then  it  eventually  paid  back  all 
that  had  been  put  into  it  by  the 
The  Record-Hemld, 


two  partners. 

c-  .  j  .  1  another  Hanover  penny  daily,  was 

•  t  veteran  employes,  chased  and  incorporated  with 

including  Mr  Hostetter,  were  21  years  ago. 

practically  handed  a  one-sixth  m-  Hostetter  said  the  Sun  is 

terest  m  the  publishing  firm  sev-  independently  of  the  shoe 

eral  years  ago  by  the  two  partners,  ^^^pany  or  other  interests  of  the 
Mr.  Sheppard  s  entrance  into  the  principal  owners.  He  cited  a!s 
publishing  field  IS  almost  as  1^-  ^  ‘je  that  the  shoe  finn 

endary  as  the  man  himself.  He 
started  out  with  Mr.  Myers  as  a 
co-publisher  fully  expecting  to  lose 
money. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

Sheppard  came  to  Hanover  as  a 

young  man  to  go  into  the  shoe  -  -.  .  .  t  i 

manufacturing  business.  Here  he  Paz,  exiled  editor-publisher  otw 
met  Mr.  Myers  and  the  two,  as  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  will  be  a 
partners,  leased  a  small  shoe  guest  of  honor  at 
manufacturing  corporation  lock.  University’s  weekend,  Sept.  / 
st<x:k  and  barrel.  through  Oct.  1.  He  is  to  deliver 

They  built  the  shoe  firm  into  a  the  principal  address  of  his  visi 
giant  manufacturer  of  medium-  in  the  United  States  on  the  Evan  • 
priced  shoes  with  its  own  retail  ton  campus. 
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probably  does  less  advertising  in 
the  Sun  than  other  competitive 
shoe  companies. 

■ 

Gainza  Paz  to  Talk 

Chicago — Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
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...%oUA/rM  l^aJicd 


When  you  put  your  back-issue  files  on  Recordak  space  required  for  a  bound  volume.  Small  wonder, 
microfilm,  they’re  protected  against  clipping,  flaking,  then,  that  more  than  400  publishers  have  adopted 
and  other  "bound-volume  losses.”  this  modern,  economical  method  of  preserving  the 

As  a  result,  your  writers  get  all  the  data  they  seek  news.To  follow  suit,  you  need  only  install  a  Recordak 
-faster,  more  conveniently.  They  view  the  whole  ^ilm  Reader  and  forward  your  back-issue  files  to  the 
story  enlarged  sharp  and  clear  on  the  screen  of  the  nearest  Recordak  Microfilming  Center ...  to  Chicago, 
Recordak  Film  Reader  .  .  .  speed  the  film  from  page  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York  City, 

to  page  with  finger-tip  effort.  *  t  r 

And  there  are  important  advantages  for  your  For  full  details  on  the  surprisingly  low  cost  of 
library  staff,  too;  An  800-page  Recordak  microfilm  Recordak  Newspaper  Service,  write  Recordak  Cor- 
edition  is  just  8  oz.  light  and  so  compact  it  can  be  poration  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company)^ 
held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  . . .  stacked  in  2%  of  the  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

'^I^ECOKDPI( 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

"Recordak”  is  a  irade-mark  Originator  of  modem  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 


Baltimore  Sun  Gal 
Galvanizes  Port 


By  Ray  Erwin 


*‘She  runs  the  Port  of  Balti¬ 
more!’’ 

Shipping  men  of  Maryland’s 
maritime  metropolis  often  pro¬ 
claim  that  ringing  declaration  in 
referring  to  Helen  Delich,  mari¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

“She’s  the  sweetheart  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,”  was 
the  fulsome  accolade  accorded  the 
tempestuous,  influential  reporter 
by  W.  Bruce  Macnamee,  public 
relations  director  of  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Shipping. 

“Helen,  you’re  not  just  the  wa¬ 
terfront  reporter,  you’re  an  institu¬ 


tion  in  this  port  from  what  I’ve 
learned.”  remarked  Capt.  E.  W. 
Holtz,  new  captain  of  the  Port  of 
Baltimore. 

That  she  is  dynamic,  intelligent, 
and  an  expert  at  grabbing  the  ball 
and  running  with  it  while  her  com¬ 
petitors  are  still  searching  around 
for  an  opportunity  to  score,  has 
been  proven  dozens  of  times.  The 
secret  of  Helen’s  success  can  be 
found  in  any  Horatio  Alger  book 
— hard  work  plus  honesty.  The 
Delich  brand  of  honesty  puts  con¬ 
fidence  well  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
She  has  missed  many  stories  be- 


I .  high 
buying 
power 


Druggists  in  THE  Central  New  England 
Market  receive  a  good  share  of  the  high 
buying  income  of  Worcester's  families.  In 
1950  drug  sales  in  the  Worcester  Market 
rose  to  $13,420,000,  a  32%  increase  over 
1 949.  The  city  of  Worcester's  druggists  pros¬ 
pered  equally  as  well,  with  a  30%  sales 
increase  to  $5,609,000  and  per  family  drug 
sales  17%  above  the  nation's  average. 


^0/?CESTER'S  WONDROUS 


Drug  manufacturers  and  those  in  allied 
lines  increase  their  share  in  these  sales 
through  consistent  advertising  in  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram-Gazette,  the  newspapers 
that  blanket  the  area.  Daily  circulation  in  il*Jw$piipef 
excess  of  150,000.  Sunday  over  100,000.  coverage 


Source:  All  figures  copyrighted  Sales  Man¬ 
agement's  1951  Survey  of  Buying 
Power,  further  reproduction  not 
licensed. 


TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  P<J^sha»- 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


cause  she  could  not  contact  the 
source  of  her  facts  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  them  in  print.  But  for 
every  story  missed  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  she  has  picked  up  three  bet¬ 
ter  ones  from  her  grateful  sources. 

Domineering,  cajoling  and  pup¬ 
py-friendly  by  lightning  swift  and 
smooth  shifts,  she  manages  to  win 
her  way  and  make  her  associates 
like  it — and  her.  Her  scintillating 
days  and  nights  are  tight-packed 
with  tempest  and  sunshine — not 
unlike  the  sea  she  knows,  respects, 
reveres  and  idolizes. 

Mistress  of  I.ingns 

Helen  Delich,  a  first-generation 
American  of  Yugoslavian  descent, 
is  a  cosmopolite  who  can  chat  as 
fluently  and  colorfully  in  Russian, 
Yugoslavian,  Polish  or  Czech  as 
in  Oxford  English  or  American 
slang. 

She  is  just  as  apt  to  bob  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  harbor — and  of 
the  night — on  a  Coast  Guard 
boarding  tug  as  in  the  waterfront 
bars  where  dock  workers  hang  out 
or  the  plush  restaurants  where  the 
ship  owners  foregather,  or  to  climb 
out  on  a  crane  in  a  shipyard  to 
see  how  the  men  actually  work. 

During  a  fire  on  the  SS  George 
Washington,  a  Coast  Guard  cutter 
skipper  was  shocked  to  be  hailed 
in  midstream  at  midnight  by  a 
girl — she’s  27.  Even  the  rigid- 
ruled  U.  S.  Navy  has  succumbed 
to  her  wiles  and  wisdom  and  she 
has  been  allowed  to  board  capital 
Navy  ships. 

‘There  Goes  Helen’ 

“There  goes  Helen,”  is  a  stock 
phrase  yelled  with  affection  and 
admiration  by  stevedores,  ship¬ 
builders  and  shipowners  as  she 
covers  her  beat  along  and  on  the 
water. 

When  she  first  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  along  the  docks  of  the  busy 
waterfront,  Helen  was  looked  upon 
as  an  oddity,  and  smart  money 
would  have  given  you  10  to  one 
she  wouldn’t  last  a  week.  The 
smart  money  was  wrong,  and 
Helen’s  reputation  has  grown 
steadily.  She  believes  that  a  report¬ 
er  should  report,  and  to  do  the 
job  well  requires  contact  at  the 
news  sources.  Always  grateful  for 
a  well  prepared  news  release, 
Helen  uses  it  only  as  a  version  of 
a  story  put  out  by  one  side.  She 
always  wants  to  know  what  the 
other  side  has  to  say.  This  type 
of  coverage  has  turned  practically 
every  waterfront  executive  and 
worker  into  a  friendly  news 
source. 

Russell  Baker,  Sun  staffer,  re¬ 
cently  described  his  associate  in 
the  Working  Press,  Baltimore 
Guild  paper,  in  these  words: 

“Possessor  of  a  pr^KJSterous 
self-confidence,  she  is  uniquely 
equipped  (bust  36;  hips,  38)  for 
coping  with  stevedores  and  seafar¬ 
ing  men;  but  blighted  by  nature 
for  getting  along  with  other  news¬ 
papermen  (T  get  my  bad  temper 
from  both  my  father  and  my 
mother,’  she  will  tell  you). 

“She  carries  on  bantering,  cor- 
1  ner-of-the-mouth  flirtations  with 
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Helen  Delich  I 

Waterfront  Woman  ' 

editors,  reporters  and  customen; 
displays  a  surly  temper  when  of-  ' 
fended;  frequently  carries  on  three 
profane  telephone  conversations  at 
a  time,  and  parades  in  and  out 
in  outlandish  garb  carefully  select¬ 
ed  to  fit  the  saltiness  of  the  as¬ 
signment  she’s  on. 

“Because  she’s  a  good  reporter, 
she  can  get  away  with  behaving 
like  a  bad  one.” 

‘Business  Kiss’ 

Miss  Delich  has  what  she  calls 
a  “business  kiss”  to  greet  some 
400  special  friends  along  the  docks 
and  in  officialdom.  She  cultivates 
the  wives,  too,  and  often  locates 
husbands  through  them.  [ 

Under  the  bluffing  exterior.  Miss 
Delich  is  a  warm-hearted  young 
woman,  who  invariably  feels  sorry 
for  anyone  in  trouble  and  goes 
out  of  her  way  to  help  the  hungry 
and  the  homeless. 

Her  hobbies  are  cooking  (a  good 
cake-maker,  her  friends  assert), 
keeping  her  5-room  apartment 
(one  room  filled  with  shipping 
material),  dancing  (she’s  the  life 
of  many  maritime  parties),  read¬ 
ing  books  (collects  those  of  the 
sea),  boating  (summer  short 
week-ends)  and  giving  after-dance 
parties  (a  waterfront  institution  in 
Baltimore  along  with  the  Customs 
House,  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment,  and  the  scrubbed  stoops). 

An  apt  pupil — she  won  the  Elks 
national  scholarsh^  for  girls  in 
1941 — in  work  as  in  school,  she 
has  learned  how  to  climb  aboard 
ships  while  underway,  to  skip 
through  busy  shipyards  without 
getting  conked  by  a  swinging 
beam. 

Fear  is  not  felt  on  the  docks. 
Miss  Delich  explains,  because  she 
has  confidence  born  of  knowledge, 
that  friends  always  are  somewhere 
nearby. 

Gentlemen  Stevedores 

Nothing  irritates  her  more  than 
for  “uptown”  acquaintances  to  in¬ 
quire,  “Aren’t  you  afraid  to  be 
around  those  rough  men?”  Her 
stock  reply: 

“I’m  treated  with  more  respect 
down  there  than  by  some  of  your 
so-called  big  shots  in  high  posi¬ 
tions.  Those  men  aren’t  rough; 
they’re  gentlemen  through  and 
through  as  far  as  I’m  concemed." 

Stag  dinners  and  stag  fishing 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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tlOW!  COMPLETE  PRESS  SPEED  CONTROL 
OVER  ENTIRE  RANGE  REGARDLESS  OF  LOAD 


Rear  view  of  the  new  controller  shows 
compact  factory-wired  assembly  which 
packages  all  necessary  operating  and 
protective  relays,  contactors,  switches, 
and  terminals  for  operating  main  motor, 
broke,  and  starting  motor. 


New  G-E  Full-Automatic  Press  Drive  Controller 
gives  you  greater  flexibility  of  operation  from  a 
packaged  unit.  Operator  at  Waco  News  Tribune, 

Waco,  Texas,  is  shown  setting  new  6-position  load 
adjusting  switch  on  built-in  autotransformer. 


Single  Unit  Operation  Selector  switch  provides  full  speed  range  for  all 
desired  press  combinations  .  .  .  from  one  unit  to  all  units  and  folder. 

Simplified  Installation  Packaged  unit  design  saves  expense,  time,  and  space 
on  installation.  Primary  and  secondary  are  now  enclosed  in  one  cubicle  in  sizes 
through  75  hp.  The  equipment  is  as  compact  as  good  engineering  will  allow  and 
needs  only  a  few  connections  to  install. 

Smooth  Performance  Regular  speed  steps  provide  smooth  and  rapid  accelera¬ 
tion  and  deceleration  without  danger  to  the  web.  Speeds  are  held  essentially 
constant  at  all  other  times. 

Easy,  Economical  Maintenance  Natural  draft  ventilation  of  secondary  re¬ 
sistors  mounted  in  top  of  cubicle  keeps  resistors  cool  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
force  ventilating  equipment.  Automatic  protective  devices  eliminate  all  but  routine 
maintenance. 

INVESTIGATE  TODAY!  The  a-c  full-automatic  press  drive  controller  is  the 
result  of  careful  designing  and  testing  by  General  Electric  printing  specialists. 
A  G-E  sales  engineer  located  in  an  office  near  your  plant  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
more  information  and  discuss  your  requirements  with  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him 
now!  ...  or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5614.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady^,  N.Y. 


Designed  for  presses  using  40-  to  75-hp  drives, 
this  new  controller  also  con  be  set  up  with 
two  equipments  in  parallel  for  75-  to  150-hp 
requirements.  Push  button  station  in  upper 
left  allows  testing  out  the  system  without 
running  press.  Circuits  ore  provided  for  red 
and  green  warning  lights  which  operate  from 
safe-run  buttons. 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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Former  Rival 
Names  WNU  in 
Anti-Trust  Suit 

Tampa,  Fla. — In  an  anti-trust 
suit  filed  here,  Emmett  B.  Peter, 
Jr.  has  invoked  the  treble  damages 
clause  in  an  effort  to  collect  ap¬ 
proximately  $35,000  from  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  News- 
Journal  Co.  of  Pensacola.  John  H. 
Perry,  John  H.  Perry,  Jr.  and 
E.  D.  Shirey. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  reporter  on  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  alleges  the  defendants  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  establishment  of 
the  Lake  County  Citizen,  a  week¬ 
ly,  in  June,  1948,  and  ultimately 
forced  him  into  a  position  where 
he  and  his  partners  sold  out  to  the 
News-Journal  Co.  at  a  deflated 
price. 

The  defendants’  acts,  including 
refusal  to  supply  certain  pre¬ 
printed  features  and  newsprint, 
were  designed  to  protect  the  Lees¬ 
burg  Commercial-Ledger  from 
competition,  the  complaint  sets 
forth.  Mr.  Peter  asserts  he  was 
able  to  get  his  paper  started  only 
by  obtaining  newsprint  from  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Peter  also  charges  that  the 
defendants  handled  commercial 
printing  contracts  at  a  loss,  caus¬ 
ing  his  firm  to  suffer  reduction  of 
income.  On  June  15,  1949,  the 
complaint  states,  the  Lake  County 
Citizen  could  no  longer  compete 
with  the  defendants.  Its  gross  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  previous  was 
$34,000  and  a  reasonable  value 
for  the  company  was  considered  to 
be  approximately  $37,500,  but  the 
stockholders  sold  out  to  the  News- 
Journal  for  $6,000. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  represented 
by  Cody  Fowler,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  claims 
damages  for  loss  in  profits  and  loss 
in  the  sale,  all  amounting  to  $11.- 
804. 

■ 

Guild  Is  Rejected 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — By  a  vote  of 
13-8,  the  news  staff  of  the  News 
and  Observer  has  rejected  the 
Guild  as  its  bargaining  representa¬ 
tive. 


Baltimore  Sun  Gal 

continued  from  page  24 


parties  of  the  marine  industry  are 
taken  in  stride  by  the  indefatigable 
girl  reporter,  now  genuinely  wel¬ 
come  where  at  first  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  some  hesitation.  Her 
personality  and  her  lack  of  favor¬ 
seeking  because  of  her  sex,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  won  over  the  barnacle- 
encrusted  traditions  of  the  sea  and 
of  seamen. 

Baltimoreans  of  the  old  Cavalier 
school  no  longer  are  surprised  to 
see  their  Helen  slither  down  street 
barefooted  in  a  summer  rain  to 
keep  her  shoes  dry.  At  a  ceremony 
dedicating  a  big  ore  pier,  she 
calmly  took  her  shoes  off  to  let 
the  sand  out  and  had  a  steel  cor¬ 
poration  vicepresident  put  them 
back  on. 

Eskimo  Dress 

Informality  of  action  is  carried 
over  into  the  field  of  clothes.  On 
a  cold  day  on  the  docks.  Miss  De- 
lich  can  be  seen  striding  along 
bundled  up  Eskimo-fashion  in 
woolen  slacks,  woolen  sweater, 
navy  raincoat  with  lining — all 
bulky — and  a  corduroy  bill  cap 
given  her  as  a  joke  by  a  marine 
surveyor. 

She  is  clothes  conscious,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  degree  that  she  knows 
appearance  helps  impress  people 
and  she  sometimes  changes  several 
times  a  day  to  fit  in  with  her 
crowded  program.  She  keeps 
clothes  in  a  desk  drawer.  Slacks 
and  a  strapless  evening  dress  may 
be  worn  in  the  course  of  a  hectic 
day.  In  summer  she  tries  to  appear 
fresh  in  light  clothes. 

“How  can  you  spend  a  day 
down  there  at  the  piers  and  come 
back  without  a  mark  on  that  white 
dress?”  asked  her  managing  editor 
recently. 

A  grizzled  old  sea  captain  once 
ruefully  remarked: 

“Helen,  I’ve  waited  and  watched 
for  a  woman  to  climb  a  jacob’s 
ladder  all  my  sea-going  days  and 
now  when  at  last  I  see  that  sight 
— you  come  down  in  slacks!” 

Sun  Coverage 

With  the  Port  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  marine  activities  account¬ 
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ing  for  a  huge  share  of  the  city’s 
economic  prosperity,  Helen  felt 
that  marine  coverage  was  inade¬ 
quate.  The  public  was  uninformed 
and  the  Port  was  suffering  from 
lack  of  interest. 

In  addition  to  straight  marine  re¬ 
porting,  she  instituted  a  special 
series  of  personality  stories  on 
colorful  waterfront  characters  for 
the  Sun’s  feature  page.  This 
brought  into  prominence  the  men 
and  women  behind  the  scenes  who 
normally  never  have  their  work 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Shiprunners,  waterboat  operat¬ 
ors,  pilots,  and  others  had  their 
jobs  explained  and  their  personali¬ 
ties  sketched  in  interesting  and 
readable  language  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  dramatic  pictures  of  the 
job  being  done. 

The  few  inches  of  agate  type 
that  formerly  gave  a  sketchy  ac¬ 
count  of  ship  arrivals  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  column  and  a  half  length 
daily  feature  that  provides  marine 
information  in  detail.  Port  men 
acclaim  this  column  as  among  the 
finest  offered  by  any  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  equal  to  coverage  in 
shipping  journals. 

3rd  Innovation 

Innovation  No.  3  is  “On  the 
Waterfront,”  a  Monday  morning 
column  that  has  characteristically 
become  one  of  the  best  read  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  newspaper. 

Probably  more  important  than 
the  evidences  of  excellent  marine 
reporting  that  can  be  found  in 
practically  every  issue  of  the  Sun, 
is  the  stimulation  that  she  has 
given  to  marine  interests  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Informed  waterfront 
people  will  tell  you  confidentially 
that  Helen’s  comments  had  much 
to  do  with  initiating  a  $50,000 
survey  of  the  Port  that  is  result¬ 
ing  in  sweeping  changes  in  admin¬ 
istration,  financing  the  waterfront 
development. 

Labor  relations  and  union  ne¬ 
gotiations  are  old  stories  to  the 
maritime  editor.  She  handled  labor 
news  for  two  and  one-half  years 
before  she  marched  on  the  water¬ 
front  in  1948.  She  still  covers  a 
strike  or  big  labor  story  occasion¬ 
ally.  In  1947,  In  San  Francisco, 
she  became  the  first  feminine  re- 
piorter  to  cover  an  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  convention. 

She  Gets  Around 

Born  in  a  small  mining  town 
of  the  Old  West  (Ely.  Nev.),  she 
was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
For  seven  months,  she  was  with 
the  United  Press  in  Indianapolis 
and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  she 
was  bureau  manager,  and  for  five 
weeks  was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Tribune.  An  ap¬ 
plication  letter  won  her  a  job  on 
the  Sun.  The  rest  is  Baltimore  his¬ 
tory. 

The  Propeller  Club  Award  for 
marine  news  and  feature  writing 
was  won  by  Miss  Delich  in  1950. 

Because  her  hours  and  her  wan¬ 
derings  are  irregular,  it’s  hard  to 
reach  Helen  by  telephone  or  to 


catch  her  in  the  news  room.  Shili 
depends  on  message  -  taking  and  il 
call-backs  and  makes  perio^A 
check-ins  to  the  office  for  te)^|] 
phone  calls.  J 

“I  don’t  for  one  minute  flatter  H 
myself  that  I  could  cover  the  wa- 1 
terfront  alone,”  admitted  Mia  I 
Delich  with  rare  modesty.  “Mrl 
helpers  are  the  thousands  of  peo-  J 
pie  who  work  down  there  and  keen 
me  posted  on  their  activities  and 
clip  out-of-town  publications  they 
think  I’d  be  interested  in.” 

Helen  got  seasick  on  the  recea 
trial  run  of  the  SS  Independence^,' 
can’t  swim  as  she’s  afraid  of  waS 
and  swears  she’ll  never  go  near 
the  wharves  once  she  sees  a  rat 
there. 

“I  don’t  worry  about  stepping 
on  anyone’s  toes,  when  I  know 
they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  they 
are  friends  or  not,”  blithely  pm- 
claimed  the  redoubtable  dame. 

■ 

Georgia  Journalism 
Has  Another  Team' 

Athens,  Ga. — Mr.  and  Ma 
James  H.  Hobgood,  of  Calhoun, 
Ga.,  have  purchased  the  Gordon 
County  News  and  Wise  Printing 
Co.,  Calhoun. 

The  Hobgoods  are  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  husband-wife  teams — grad¬ 
uates  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism — who  are  active  in 
Georgia  journalism. 

In  the  ranks  of  Grady  husband- 
wife  teams  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  I 
Carter  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  ] 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Smith  of 
the  George  Press  Association  and  : 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  respec¬ 
tively.  ' 

Mrs.  Hobgood  is  the  former 
Mary  Lou  Nevin,  daughter  of  an 
editor  of  the  Dalton  News  and 
granddaughter  of  an  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Georgian.  Mr.  Hobgood 
worked  for  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
Dalton  News  and  Citizen,  and 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer.  Mrs. 
Hobgood  worked  on  the  Dalton 
News  and  Citizen  before  her  mar¬ 
riage. 

The  Gordon  County  News  was 
founded  by  Harry  L.  Wise  in  1940. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Noble, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  have  purchased 
the  Desert  Barnacle,  a  weekly,  at 
Coachella,  Calif,  from  Mr.  and, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Miller.  The  sale  was 
handled  by  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
newspaper  broker. 

■ 

Tube  Service 

Ottawa — An  underground  tube 
two  city  blocks  long  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Canadian  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Press  Gallery  to  speed  news 
copy  to  the  main  transmission  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  National  Telegraph  of¬ 
fices.  The  penumatic  tube,  1,500 
feet  long,  replaces  the  bran^  of¬ 
fices  of  the  two  companies  in  the 
Commons  Building. 
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protective  metals  .  .  .  today  operates  the  largest  and  fastest  electrolytic 
lines  in  the  industry.  Weirton  installed  the  world’s  first  fully  continuous 
4-high  hot  strip  mill  .  .  .  pioneered  many  other  improvements  now  stand¬ 
ard  in  modern  steel-making  practice. 

Weirton  is  an  integrated,  versatile  steel  producer — from  blast  furnace 
and  open  hearth  operations  through  complete  rolling  and  finishing  in  its 
mills.  Its  products  include  a  wide  diversity  of  finished  steels  used  by 
practically  all  of  the  nation’s  manufacturing  industries. 

Weirton  Steel  is  one  of  the  seven  principal  subsidiaries  of  National  Steel, 
fastest  growing  among  America’s  large  producers  of  steel. 

NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 

GRANT  BUILDING  WtoW  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Men  and  mills  of  Weirton  Steel  Company  ore  on  important  port 


of  Notional  Steel’s  productive  might 


Weirton  Steel  Company,  one  of  the  two  major  steel-producing  divisions 


of  National  Steel,  is  the  world’s  largest  independent  manufacturer  of 


tin  plate  for  the  billions  of  tin  cans  America  uses  each  year. 


Its  record  of  contributions  to  improved  steel-making  methods  is  a  proud 


one.  Weirton  helped  develop  the  electrolytic  process  of  coating  steel  with 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  > 


MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION.  Blast 
furnace  division  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION.  Coal  mines 
and  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
icinia  and  Kentucky.  Supplies  high  Krade  metal- 
lurKical  coal  for  National’s  tremendous  needs. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Houston, 
Texas.  Recently  erected  warehouse,  built  by 
the  Stran-Steel  Division,  covers  208,42S  square 
feet.  Provides  facilities  for  distribution  of  steel 
products  throughout  Southwest. 


WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY.  Mills  at  Weirton, 
W’est  V’irginia,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  World's 
largest  independent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  important 
steel  products. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  only  integrated  steel  mill  in  the 
Detroit  area.  Produces  a  wide  range  of  carbon 
steel  products  ...  is  a  major  supplier  of  all 
types  of  steel  for  the  automotive  industry. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION.  Unit  of  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation.  Plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan, 
and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufac¬ 
turer  of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Produces  ore  from  extensive  holdings  in  Great 
Lakes  region.  National  Steel  is  also  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


Akron  Stories  ( 
Needle  Dailies  ! 
In  Columbus  ; 

Akron,  O. — TTie  city  of  Co-  ] 
lumbus,  capital  of  Ohio,  has  only  \ 
one  candidate  for  mayor  in  the 
August  primaries.  He  is  the  Re-  ] 
publican  incumbent,  James  A.  , 
Rhodes,  who  is  seeking  a  third  ] 
four-year  term.  j 

Seeing  the  situation  as  unique, 
the  Beacon  Journal  here  published 
2  thrw-part  series  digging  into 
conditions  and  gently  chiding  the 
three  Columbus  newspapers  for 
their  “placid  silence  that  settled 
over  the  entire  affair  after  the  fi¬ 
nal  filing  date.” 

In  the  series,  Ray  C.  Sutliff, 
city  editor  and  former  political 
writer,  said  “insurgent  Democrats 
and  some  Columbus  labor  leaders 
charge  this  silence  amounts  to  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Chairman  Walter  F.  Heer, 
the  City  Hall  administration  of 
Rhodes  and  the  three  Columbus 
daily  newspapers.” 

“Two  of  the  papers  are  rock- 
ribbed  Republican  organs.  They 
are  the  afternoon  Dispatch  and 
the  morning  Ohio  State  Journal, 
both  owned  by  the  Wolfe  inter¬ 
ests,”  Mr.  Sutliff  continued.  “The 
third  paper  is  the  afternoon  Citi¬ 
zen,  owned  by  Scripps-Howard 
and  politically  independent.” 

Mr.  Sutliff  wrote  that  a  study 
of  the  political  stories  and  edi¬ 
torials  after  the  debacle,  as  he 
called  the  failure  to  nominate  a 
Democratic  candidate,  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  papers  were  “friendly,  if 
not  really  kind,  to  Heer.” 

(Mr.  Heer  has  been  chairman 
for  nearly  20  years.) 

“There  certainly  was  no  fire  and 
brimstone  in  any  of  the  comment 
in  the  Columbus  papers  when  the 
Democrats  failed  to  come  up  with 
a  mayoral  candidate,”  Mr.  Sut¬ 
liff  wrote.  “They  discussed  it  in 
scholarly  terms  and  then  forgot 
it.” 

True,  But  No  News' 

Commenting  on  the  articles.  Ed¬ 
itor  Don  E.  Weaver  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher: 


“The  Beacon  Journal  report  on 
Columbus  politics  is  essentially 
true,  but  it’s  no  news  to  Colum¬ 
bus.  The  criticisms  are  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Ownership  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  Democratic  organization  by 
the  Heer  dynasty  is  common 
knowledge  and  an  accepted  fact 
for  a  generation. 


T  believed  it  or  did  not 

HOCK  Gazette  Attorney  Lindsey  testi- 

ANG 

VjrUlia  OlilKG  executive  vicepresident,  told  (h- 

H  ■  j  zette  Editor  J.  N.  Heiskell  at  a 

wiiaraos  r\irGa  conference  that  if  the  Gazette  did 

^  not  settle  the  strike,  the  guild 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — An  NLRB  would  have  no  alternative  “ex- 


for  a  generation.  hearing  on  charges  of  unfair  labor  ^ept  to  make  every  effort  to  d^ 

“The  Citizen,  an  independent,  practices  against  the  Arkansas  Ga-  stroy  the  Gazette.” 

non-partisan  newspaper,  does  not  ended  here  July  28,  with  NLRB  Trial  Examiner  Frederic 

consider  it  its  duty  to  run  or  to  Publisher  Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  b.  Parkes  II,  Washington,  heard 

rescue  the  Democratic  Party.  The  insisting  that  management  had  not  the  case.  The  official  transcript  erf 

real  reason  for  Democratic  polit-  interfered  with  ^  union  activity  and  testimony  by  41  witnesses  will 

ical  bankruptcy  is  a  lack  of  out-  bargained  in  good  faith.  comprise  an  estimated  3,500  pages, 

standing  Democrats  willing  and  The  publisher  appeared  as  one  a 

able  to  assert  leadership.  of  ‘he  last  witnesses  in  the  three -  - - 


comprise  an  estimated  3,500  pages. 


“Mayor  Rhodes  had  no  regular  weeks  old  hearing,  which  grew 
opponent  because  his  record  is  o^t  of  a  still-unsettled  strike  of 
generally  approved,  or  accepted,  tuore^  than  30  newsroom  and  cir- 
by  the  principal  sectors  of  the  culation  employes  in  December, 


is  non-partisan.” 


World-Herald 
Flood  Drive 
Sets  Record 


community. 

“The  Citizen  believes  Mr.  Charges  against  the  Gazette  in- 
Rhodes  is  the  best  available  man  eluded  refusing  to  bargain  collec-  Omaha,  Neb.  —  Donations  to 

and  a  good  mayor.  When  we  be-  Jively,  urging  employes  to  form  a  the  Omaha  World-Herald  Flood 
lieve  he  is  a  bad  mayor,  we’ll  try  union  of  your  own^  and  threat-  Relief  Fund  have  been  pouring  in 
to  throw  him  out.  Our  city  ballot  cning  and  coercing  employes  to  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $5,000 
is  non-partisan.”  abandon  the  strike.  ^  a  day  as  the  readers  of  the  new$- 

B  Newsroom  employes  voted  in  paper  respond  to  appeals  on  be- 

TT«  «1  nnn  nnn  American  Newspaper  half  of  flood  stricken  neighbors  in 

V^OSIS  up  91,UUU,UUU.  Guild  as  their  bargaining  agent  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Sun-Times  Hikes  Rate  Sept.  2,  1949,  and  became  affili-  On  July  31,  total  contributions 
Chicago— To  offset  increased  .  in  the  campaign  went  over  the 


Omaha,  Neb.  —  Donations  to 


TT«  «1  nnn  nnn  American  [Newspaper  half  of  flood  stricken  neighbors  in 

V^OSIS  up  91,UUU,UUU.  Guild  as  their  bargaining  agerit  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Sun-Times  Hikes  Rate  Sept.  2,  1949,  and  became  affili-  On  July  31,  total  contributions 
Chicago— To  offset  increased  ^  in  the  campaign  went  over  the 

costs  of  newsprint  and  production,  .  $80,000  mark.  This  figure  ^epr^ 

the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  issued  1949,  that  the  guild  sents  the  largest  amount  of  money 

a  new  schedule  of  daily  retail  repr^ented  circulation  em-  ever  donated  by  the  readers  of  a 

rates  effective  Sent  1  ployes.  He  suggested  an  NLRB  single  Nebraska  newspaper  for  re- 

The  new  daily  retail  rates  will  election  he  said,  but  no  election  ,ief%urposes. 


range  from  5c  a  line  higher  in  the  •  i  i  -  -  -  -  <»  — 

“open”  category  down  to  3.9c  a  .  However,  circulation  employes  small  businesses,  the  wealthy  and 
linV  more  for  retailers  who  use  ‘hose  in  moderate  circumstances. 

500,000  or  more  lines  within  six  struck,  ^-17,  1949,  Professional  men,  police  and  fire- 


Funds  have  come  from  big  and 


months. 

A  letter  to  advertisers  pointed 


when  negotiations  fell  through. 
The  Gazette  has  refused  to  rec- 


men,  the  farmer  and  the  man  on 
the  street  dug  deep  in  their  pock- 


out  that  recent  hikes  in  the  cost  of  ognize  the  gui  d  as  a  bargaining  ^ts  when  they  heard  of  the  flood 
newsprint  alone  have  caused  an  for  circulation  employes.  distress  throughout  Missouri  and 

increase  in  Sun-Times  publication  .  The  chief  point  of  controversy  Kansas. 

‘  iri  r»rvriTror»T  n^nrvtioti/%nc  with  n/»\i/G_  _  _  j  ww  o _ i _  _ 


Smith  Davis 
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costs  of  more  than  $1,000,000  contract  negotiations  with  news-  Raymond  H.  Sayler,  Manager 
annuallv  employes  preceding  the  of  the  Douglas  County  Chapter 

^  strike  was  a  dismissal  clause,  ac-  of  the  Red  Cross,  expressed  his 

cording  to  testimony  of  Alan  M.  thanks  in  a  letter  to  the  World- 
Risvold  Sells#  Buys  Wienman,  former  Gazette  desk  Herald. 

Ward  Risvold,  publisher  of  the  s‘n^cnt  at  the  “This  fine  campaign  certainly 

Clintonville  (Wis.)  Tribune-  University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wien-  denotes  the  influence  of  the  press 

Gazette  since  1945,  when  he  left  president  of  ‘he  ANG  ^^d  also  the  confidence  the  good 

King  Features  Syndicate,  has  sold  .  chairman  of  the  negotiat-  people  of  this  area  have  in  the 

the  controlling  interest  to  Walter  '"g  committee  at  the  time  of  the  World-Herald  and  the  American 

Gleason,  advertising  manager,  and  ^  .  .  Red  Cross,”  he  said. 

Amos  Schoenike,  production  man-  riiblislier  yuuted  Every  cent  contributed  to  the 

ager.  He  said  the  guild  had  agreed  newspaper’s  drive  is  being  turned 

Mr.  Risvold  has  moved  to  ‘o  strike  to  support  disputed  over  to  the  Red  Cross  for  emer- 
California  where  he  has  acquired  dismissals  if  _  the  Gazette  would  gency  operations  in  the  flood- 

the  Banning  Record  and  Live  Wire,  ugree  to  arbitrate  them.  In  its  stricken  areas. 

complaint  later  to  the  NLRB,  the  The  World-Herald  campaign 
local  charged  the  Gazette  with  re-  was  started  shortly  after  the  disas- 

fusing  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  ter  story  hit  the  front  pages  of 

The  Gazette  has  denied  this  and  the  nation.  It  was  the  first  organ; 

entered  a  similar  counter-charge,  ized  fund-raising  effort  to  get  un- 

Highlights  in  the  testimony  derway  in  the  Nebraska-Western 

came  when  W.  A.  Copeland,  lowa  area. 

Memphis  Tenn.,  CIO  director  for  ■ 


«  L.-  1.  Cross,”  he  said. 

Publisher  Quoted  Every  cent  contributed  to  the 

He  said  the  guild  had  agreed  newspaper’s  drive  is  being  turned 


The  World-Herald  campaign 
was  started  shortly  after  the  disas¬ 
ter  story  hit  the  front  pages  of 


Tennessee,  quoted  Publisher  Pat¬ 
terson  as  having  said:  “I’ll  make 
one  proposal  to  settle  the  strike — 
take  the  guild  out  of  Little  Rock.” 

Gazette  Attorney  Davis  then 
asked:  “Do  you-  mean  to  say  that 
this  man  (Patterson),  with  legal 
advice  at  his  elbow,  would  be  so 
crazy  as  to  make  a  statement  like 
that  to  a  known  CIO  representa¬ 
tive?” 

Mr.  Copeland  replied  that  he 
would  stand  by  his  testimony  and 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  Mr. 


Thackrey  Ends  Suit 

Ted  O.  Thackrey,  editor-publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  York  Compass,  said 
this  week  he  has  withdrawn  a  $!,• 
000,000  libel  suit  against  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society’s  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Medicine.  The  magazine, 
he  explained,  had  published  a  re¬ 
traction  of  an  editorial  in  which 
the  Compass  had  been  associated 
with  the  Red  press.  The  Journal 
editors  stated  their  charges  were 
“unjustified.” 
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Look  at  that  iood  ad  above. 

It’s  not  in  four  colors.  It’s  not  embellished  with  expensive  art  work.  Nor 
flowery  copy. 

But  it  pulls  in  customers  like  a  price  war  at  Macy’s.  For  three  reasons; 

1.  If  features  recognizable  brand  names. 

2.  If  shews  bargain  prices. 


MAINE  —  Baaqor  Dally  Nawi 
(M). 

VERMONT  —  Barr*  Timas  (E). 
Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Bur¬ 
lington  Fraa  Prast  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Boston 
Globa  (MBE),  Boston  GhM 
(S),  Boston  Poaf  tM),  BrntOn 
Post  (S),  Boston  Racoro  i 
Amartcan  (MAE).  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advartlsar  (S),  Brockton 
Entarprlsa  A  Timas  |E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyannls 

a.  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws 
,  FitchiMrq  Santinal  (E), 
rdnar  Naws  (E).  HavarhIII 
Gaxatta  (E).  LawrUnca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MAE).  Lynn  Itam  (E). 
Naw  Badtord  Sunday  Stano- 
ard-TImas  (S),  Naw  Badf^ 
Standard-TImas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  PHt»- 
flald  Barkshiro  Eagla  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gaiatta  (E).  Vraltham 
Naws  Tribuna  (»,  Worcastar 
Talagram  and  Evaning  Ga- 
satta  (MAE),  Worcastar  Sun¬ 
day  Talagram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchas- 
tar  Union  Laadar  and  Naw 
Hampshira  Sunday  Naws 
(M.EAS). 


3.  It  appeared  In  one  of  New  England's  fine  newspapers. 

This  is  an  unbeatable  combination.  New  England’s  merchants  have  long 
known  the  value  of  local  newspaper  advertising.  And  especially  the  value  of 
featuring  brand  names  in  their  ads  because  brand  name  products  are  their 
popular  sellers. 

Your  job  is  to  make  the  customer  brand  conscious.  It’s  done  in  New  England 
through  healthy  schedules  in  New  England’s  well-read,  well-liked  hometown 
newspapers.  The  remainder  of  the  selling  job  is  duck  soup  because  your 
New  Englander  retailer  will  love  you  for  what  you’ve  done. 

Seli  New  England  with  Newspapers  •  •  • 


RHODE  ISLAND  —  Wutt  War¬ 
wick  Pavrtuxst  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MA 
E),  Bristol  Prass  JE),  Danbury 
Naws-Timas  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hatlford  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Racord-Journal  (MA 
E),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E), 
Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racoro  (MAE), 
Torrington  Ragistar  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Rapublican  A  Amariean 
(MAE),  Watarbury  Rapublican 
(MAS). 
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Tiny  Daily  Nets 
$8,500  a  year 
For  N.  C.  Editor 

Tryon,  N.  C. — Begun  in  1928 
as  a  hobby  to  last  for  one  week, 
the  Tryon  Daily  Bulletin,  pocket- 
size  newspaper,  is  today — 23  years 
later — very  much  alive,  nationally- 
known  and  making  money  for  its 
owner,  Seth  Vining,  who  has  lived 
here  most  of  his  life. 

This  “dehydrated”  newspaper 
has  been  illustrated  in  every  car¬ 
toon  of  unusual  facts,  appeared 
in  a  movie,  been  photographed 
for  records,  displayed  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  seen  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  was  at  the 
coronation  of  a  king,  and  was 
found  tucked  away  in  the  pockets 
of  many  soldiers  in  all  theatres 
of  World  War  II. 

Originally  the  tiny  sheet  meas¬ 
ured  5'/i  X  8  inches,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  been  reduced  to  5x8. 

Good  management  and  a  knack 
for  making  friends  have  been  the 
foundation  stones  in  the  success  of 
this  pint-size  sheet.  The  TDB  is 
truly  the  biggest  little  newspaper 
in  existence. 

And  the  most  successful  of  its 
size  yet  encountered. 

An  average  of  $8,500  net  in¬ 
come  a  year  is  not  bad  for  a  5  x  8 
daily  circulation  of  approximate¬ 
ly  9,000  subscribers. 

Editor  Vining  boils  down  the 


NEWSPAPERS 

Dolna  G/teat 
thit^  in  A 

market 


Curb  Reporter,  a  column  he  con¬ 
ducts  himself.  He  allows  a  sentence 
for  world  events,  a  phrase  for  na¬ 
tional  happenings,  and  a  long  sen¬ 
tence  for  things  concerning  ordi¬ 
nary  homefolk. 

The  Daily  Bulletin  hits  the  post 
office  at  noon  each  week-day.  By 
5  p.m.  tomorrow’s  paper  is  ready 


NUJ  Accepts 
$39.20  Scale 
For  London 


Publisher  Rewards 
50-Year  'Stringer' 

Fort  Madison,  la _ For  so 

years,  Mrs.  Anna  Ingersoll  has 
been  the  Donnelhon  correspon 
dent  for  the  Fort  Madison  Eve^ni 
democrat.  * 

The  67-year-old  widow  took 


By  Doris  Widens 

London  —  The  National  Union  Democrat. 
on  the  outside  sheets,  waiting  for  of  Journalists  voted  last  week  to 
the  Curb  Reporter  items,  Vining  accept  a  new  London  top  mini-  over  the  correspondent’s  duties  „ 
and  the  Mrs.,  get  on  their  trips  to  mum  wage  of  $39.20  a  week  year  after  her  father,  Philip  Wiez” 

the  post  office  and  around  town,  rather  than  fight  on  for  $45.44.  ner,  died  in  1900.  In  the  one-year 

At  7  p.m.,  every  resident  of  Tryon  Former  minimum  was  $34.60.  period  intervening,  her  older  sis- 
is  reading  ‘The  Bull.”  The  Newspaper  Proprietors  .As-  ter,  Dora,  had  been  correspondent 

Today’s  equipment  which  pro-  sociation  offer  accepted  by  the  Mr.  Wiegner  covered  the  Donnell^ 
duces  the  world’s  smallest  newspa-  NUJ  also  includes  a  four-week  son  area  for  the  Democrat  from 

per  is  of  a  far  superior  type  than  paid  annual  vacation.  The  new  the  time  the  Fort  Madison  news- 

the  mediocre  make-shifts  used  in  minimum  is  double  the  average  paper  was  founded  83  years  ago 
the  first  years  of  its  life.  As  the  earnings  of  British  industrial  until  his  death. 

“spondulicks”  came  in,  he  plowed  workers.  To  recognize  her  long  faithful 

it  back  for  newer  and  more  ade-  *  *  *  service.  Democrat  Publisher  Ward 

quate  machinery,  type  and  all  the  Apologies,  damages  and  costs  T.  Mershon  last  week  presented  a 
other  paraphernalia  it  takes  to  pro-  were  awarded  Henry  Drees,  chief  substantial  check  to  the  veteran 
duce  a  newspaper,  however  dimi-  photographer  of  the  London  Eve-  correspondent. 

nutive.  Standard,  in  a  libel  action  he  -  _ 

One  viewing  the  plant  of  the  brought  against  a  London  film 
Tryon  Daily  Bulletin  would  be  company 
surprised  at  the  things  that  are  The  co 

needed  to  get  it  out.  of  Mr.  Drees  leaning  against  a 


$1,000,000  Libel 

The  company  had  used  a  picture  Suit  Against  'Worker' 


^  ^  ^EVENING  NEWS 

wm  t0tniNTl»  NATIOMAUY  IT  TMI  JOHN  tllW  COMTAMT  M 
■iMlMKt:  iOCAUT  EDtnO  GRAVUtf  AUGAZINf  CKMItM 


MATTER  HOW  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT; 


-  „  U  I  ,  .  .  .  ^  suit  for  $1,000,000  has 

Asked  if  he  contemplated  chang-  bale  of  straw  at  an  auto  race  in  ^e^^  Federal  Court  New 

ing  the  format  of  the  pocket-size  a  film  called  Roaring  Wheels.  York  City,  against  Freedom  of 
sheet.  Vining  replied  with  an  em-  Three  times  the  picture  was  flashed  Press,  Inc.  publisher  of  the 
phatic  “No!”  And  added:  “I’ve  on  the  screen  while  the  film  nar-  Worker;  John  Gates  its  edi 

built  it  up  as  the  -World’s  Smallest  rator  referred  to  the  Sleeping  and  George  Lohr,  staff  writer 
Daily  Newspaper’  and  I  intend  to  Photographer.  Implication  was  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Willett  Haw- 

keep  it  just  that.”  that  Mr.  Drees  slept  on  while  e.x-  Laurel,  Miss.,  charges  the 

.  citing  events  were  taking  place.  said  she  was  unchaste  and 

o  TN  II  J  unjustly  accused  Willie  Mc- 

3  Dailies  Are  Cited  court  that  the  standard  photogra-  <3^^  ^f  the  crime  of  rape  or 

In  Georaia  Contests  ''hich  he  was  executed  May  8 

111  vjcuiyiu  Vi/wiiieraia  straw  between  races  and  his  pic-  tk,.  ^ 

Savannah.  Ga.— The  Georgia  ture  was  taken  without  his  knowl-  u  ^ 

Press  .Association  met  here  July  edge.  •  ^  kins  is  a  married  woman  liv- 

26-28  for  its  65th  annual  conven-  jhe  court  action  was  discon-  m'!** 

tinned  when  the  company  agreed 

The  Georgia  editors  passed  a  to  unspecified  settlement.  oted  church  member  and  a  per- 

resolution  condemning  the  Czecho-  *  *  ♦ 

Slovakian  government's  imprison- 


to 

editorial,  went  to  the  Macon 


A  few  months  ago  stocks  had 

Veu  v,  for  an  edhorial  written  by  reached  an  all-time  low  of  60  000  accommodrtionrfor  10,000  per- 
Fditor  Joe  Parham.  The  News  tons.  They  are  now  up  to  about  ^ 

also  won  the  National  Conference  75,000  tons.  Minimum  safety 

of  Christians  and  Jews  award  of  level  is  considered  to  be  about 
$50  for  an  editorial  promoting  110,000  tons, 
better  understanding  between  the 


son  of  good  reputation  in  her 

. . . Ten  provincial' papers  are  listed  la¬ 
ment  of  William  N.  Oatis  and  by  the  Newspaper  Society  as  casu-  uwLr 
asked  the  U.  S.  government  to  alties  of  the  recent  spectacular  L  *  11  ^ 

seek  his  freedom.  newsprint  price  rises.  (Newsprint  Y  ‘"i 

Three  daily  newspapers  won  now  costs  about  $185  a  ton.;  describable  mental  and  emotional 

awards  in  Better  Newspapers  Con-  *  ♦  ♦  ^g'^ny.  injury  and  suffering, 

tests.  The  Atlanta  Journal  won  Despite  improvement  in  Brit-  „  . 

the  W.  G.  Sutlive  trophy,  awarded  ain’s  newsprint  piosition,  there  is  btyl©  onOW  PlannGu 
to  the  newspaper  doing  the  most  no  early  prospect  of  an  increase  in  Jn  Hug©  Auditorium 
constructive  work  for  its  com-  consumption  by  the  press,  a  gov-  QvR»rii«:p  M  V  th, 

inunity  with  a  series  of  school  ernment  spokesman  told  Parlia-  fi^st  major ’attractions  in  the  new 
stories  by  Margaret  Shannon.  ment  last  week.  Newsprint  stocks  onondaca  Coiiniv  War  Memorial 
The  H.  H,  Dean  trophy  gi«„  first  be  brought  to  .  safety  fu„ 

the  paper  publishing  the  best  level,  he  said.  p„s,. Standard 

on  Sept.  18.  The  auditorium  has 


sons. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  general 
manager  of  the  Newhouse  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  said  he  had  ar- 


ning. 


religions.  Did  anyone  benefit  from  the  ^  ,  Ftvp  Fr^rtinn  televUion 

For  the  best  religious  editorial,  exchange  of  views  between  Pravda  ,  tnr 

the  Sunday  Columbus  Ledger-En-  and  Foreign  Secretary  Herbert  f^ii  f  w’lnf.r  fach 

quirer  was  awarded  the  Atlanta  Morrison?  the  Daily  Express  asked  1th in 

wj  tf* CA  A  J'*  *  11  1  *  I  ions  lor  womcn^  men  s  clolnin§ 

w  H  vf^wLtPr  of  tw  ^  Styles  Will  be  exhibited.  There  will 

Mc\\horter  o  the  cable  companies  who  reap  4,300  afternoon  andeve- 

DeAu/ft  A  ew  Fra,  was  elected  new  words  of  profit  from  Mr.  Morn-  ’ 

president  of  the  organization  to  son’s  folly,”  the  paper  said, 
succeed  Carl  Rountree  of  the  The  Times  asserted  that  many 
Dawson  News.  Cooper  Etheridge,  Soviet  citizens  “have  developed  a 
of  the  Houston  Home  Journal,  was  talent  for  reading  between  the 
named  vicepresident,  and  Albert  lines  of  even  their  own  news-  Citrus  Commission  will  run  two 
Jenkins,  Baxley  News -Banner,  papers.”  The  Morrison-Pravda  1,000-line  ads  in  80  newspapers 
treasurer.  Stanford  Smith,  .Atlanta,  exchange  “takes  no  one  very  far,  in  54  cities  during  August  and 
was  signed  to  another  two-year  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  early  September  at  a  cost  of  $  100,- 
term  as  secretary-manager.  worth  while,”  the  Times  said.  000  (via  J.  Walter  Thompson). 
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Squ©©z©  on  Juice 

Lakeland,  Fla. — The  Florida 
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Let's  Keep  the 

Record  Straight  •  •  • 


The  amazing  advance  of  rural  electrification  in  the  last  16  years 
certainly  deserves  public  recognition. 

For  this  reason,  the  celebration  of  "Rural  Electrification  Week”  is 
a  worthwhile  enterprise — so  long  as  the  record  is  kept  straight. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  celebrating  this  event,  that  the 
admirable  job  thus  far  done  in  bringing  electricity  to  over  86% 
of  America’s  farms  has  been  done  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  some  800,000  farms,  repre¬ 
senting  3-million  people,  still  remain  without  the  multiple  benefits 
of  electric  light  and  power. 

Our  recognition  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  rural  electri¬ 
fication  must  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  a  great  part — 
perhaps  the  hardest  part — of  the  task  yet  lies  before  us. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Mott  Says  Papers  Must 
Give  More  *Hard*  News 


the  chief  function  of  the  newspa-  writing,  graphic  arts,  and  advertis- 
per,  which  demands  a  fair  and  ing  sequences 
balanced  report.” 

But  there  is  another  kind  of 
importance  in  news  which  is  not 
so  immediately  obvious,  said  Dr. 

Mott. 

Significant  News 
It  is  news  of  “conditions  and 


He  was  appointed  president  of 
the  University  of  Washington  in 
1927  and  served  until  1934  when 
he  went  to  Syracuse.  There  he 
brought  about  the  departmental¬ 
ization  of  courses,  established  reli¬ 
gious  sequences,  and  fostered  a 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

With  his  retirement  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Frank 
Luther  Mott  attains  a  peculiar 
position  in  American  journalism. 
He  becomes,  by  his  experience, 
scholarship,  achievement  and  new 
status  as  “dean  emeritus,”  a  sort 
of  elder  statesman. 

What  he  says  about  American 
newspapers  takes  on  something  of 
the  quality  of  a  park  bench  state¬ 
ment  by  Bernard  Baruch. 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 

Dr.  Mott,  a  modest  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  man,  would  be  quick  to 
deny  patriarchal  qualities.  He  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “a  newspaper¬ 
man  by  birth,  inheritance,  training 
and  experience.”  Newspaper  editor 
for  a  decade,  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ner,  historian,  journalism  dean  for 
25  years — first  at  Iowa,  then  Mis¬ 
souri — he  now  stands  in  a  position 
almost  unique  among  newspaper¬ 
men. 

His  utterances,  invariably  kind 


iAP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FAGS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


and  understanding,  have  had  high 
acceptance  among  a  working  press 
conditioned  to  rejections  of  intem¬ 
perate  criticism. 

He  Takes  Press  to  Task 

These  expressions,  whenever 
given,  offer  more  than  passing  in¬ 
terest.  As,  for  example,  his  talk 
at  Stanford  University  recently  be¬ 
fore  a  group  of  business  men. 

Chief  fault  of  the  American 
newspaper.  Dr.  Mott  said,  is  its 
over-emphasis  on  “soft”  news — 
that  is  “the  practice  of  giving  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  space 
to  matter  which  is  merely  enter¬ 
taining  and  amusing,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  more  significant  and 
meaningful  news  content.” 

Responsibility,  he  pointed  out, 
is  shared  by  the  newspaper’s  read¬ 
ers. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “the  chief 
and  most  crucial  journalistic  prob¬ 
lem  of  our  time  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  press 
which  caters  to  lazy  and  inatten¬ 
tive  readers  who  seek  only  bits  of 
diversion  and  mild  excitement;  or 
whether  readers  and  editors  are 
going  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  give 
America  more  mature  newspapers, 
in  which  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  content  will  consist  of  sober, 
significant  news  and  comment  vi¬ 
tally  important  to  the  American 
people.” 

Tendency  Is  Alarming 
Entertainment  is  a  true  function 


events  which  may  ultimately  have  mutually  helpful  relationship  be- 
vital  and  tremendous  consequences  tween  the  school  and  the  state 
to  the  reader  but  which  at  the  press  ass^iations. 
moment  do  not  seem  obviously  Dean  Spencer  gives  much  of  the 
interesting  because  the  situation  credit  for  the  success  of  the  reli- 
has  not  ‘broken.’  It  is  news  that  g'ous  sequences  to  Roland  E. 
has  not  yet  come  clearly  out  into  Wolseley,  professor  of  journalism, 
the  open  arena  of  conflict  between  .  Bpfh  the  New  York  Press  Asso- 
recognized  readers,  of  bitter  fight,  New  York  State 

of  shock  and  battle  and  frenzied  Publishers  Association  support 
propaganda.”  graduate  assistantships  varying 

Dr.  Mott  believes  the  reading  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  for  re¬ 
public  can  be  educated  to  an  inter-  some  field  of  newspaper 

est  in  many  things  in  which  it  is  publishing  of  particular  interest  to 
not  now  interested  and  of  which,  sponsoring  association.  NYPA 
indeed,  it  is  scracely  aware.  and  Syracuse  University  offer  sev- 

Dr.  Mott  suggested  three  ways  journalism  scholarships  coop- 
members  of  his  audience  might  cratively. 


exert  their  influence  for  “reforms” 
in  the  American  news  system. 

Write  letters  to  the  editors,  he 
told  the  group.  “The  paper  is 
yours;  make  suggestions.” 

Second,  talk  to  newspapermen, 
he  suggested.  “They  do  value  con¬ 
structive  suggestions.” 

Most  important,  “form  a  defi¬ 
nite  pattern  of  newspaper  reading 
.  .  .  the  selection  of  papers  which 
emphasize  significantly  important 
news  and  a  conscious  effort  to 
form  a  habit  of  devoting  time  to 
the  reading  of  such  news.” 


Kansas  Job  Record 

Lawrence,  Kan. — ^Job  records 
of  the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  and  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
show  that  31  of  the  53  June  gradu¬ 
ates  are  working  in  their  chosen 
profession. 

Of  the  rest,  five  are  in  the  serv¬ 
ice,  three  are  doing  graduate  work, 
four  of  the  women  have  given  up 
careers  for  marriage,  and  10  grad¬ 
uates  have  not  been  heard  from. 

A  total  of  19 — or  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  graduates  with  jobs 
— are  staying  in  Kansas. 

Robert  B.  Wentworth,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
professor  of  advertising  in  the 
White  School.  He  succeeds  John 
R.  Malone,  who  resigned  in  May. 


Everything  in 
Mltimorelevolves 


Journalism  Dean 
At  Syracuse  Retires 

M.  Lyle  Spencer,  dean  and 
founder  of  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism,  retired  July 
1. 

A  well-known  author  and  edu¬ 
cator,  the  dean  has  been  a  pioneer 
of  the  newspaper.  Dr.  Mott  insist-  i"  the  writing  of  journalism  text¬ 
ed.  It  is  not  its  presence  in  the  books  and  in  organizing  courses 
newspaper  which  is  alarming,  he  of  study, 

said,  “but  the  tendency  to  magnify  His  academic  training  consisted 
and  multiply  such  things  while  we  of:  A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan, 
minimize  and  reduce  the  serious  1903;  A.M.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
treatment  of  vital  social,  economic  sby,  1904;  Ph.D.  (in  English), 
and  political  questions,  particularly  University  of  Chicago,  1910,  After  er  with  the  longest  record  in  South 
in  the  national  and  foreign  areas.”  earning  this  degree,  he  joined  the  Carolina. 

The  blame  is  not  only  the  edi-  English  department  of  Lawrence 
“  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

The  young  instructor  fared  well 
at  Lawrence  but  after  three  years 

_ _ _ _  abandoned  the  classroom  to  work 

his  choices  he  must  at  least  ap-  f<5r  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour-  each  of  the  16  tobacco  belt  coun- 

proximate  what  his  readers  want.  tal.  In  1917,  after  four  years  ex-  ties 

“He  knows  that  if  he  does  not  perience  with  this  newspaper,  he 

succeed  in  pleasing  his  readers,  wrote  his  first  journalism  textb^k, 

circulation  will  decline,  and  if  it  Newswriting. 
declines  very  much  his  paper  will  His  career  was  interrupted  brief¬ 
fold.  ly  by  the  First  World  War  in  which  _  .. 

“And  he  has  been  trained  in  an  be  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Mili-  contained  pictures  and  stories  of 
editorial  tradition  which  says  that  tary  Intelligence  Division.  the  winners,  whose  lives  illustrated 

there  are  certain  news  elements  Dean  Spencer  left  his  post  as  the  experiences  of  thousands  in  the 

chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Jour-  tobacco  belt  where  the  newspajKr 
nal  in  1919  to  accept  a  position 
at  the  University  of  Washington. 

The  Journal  was  awarded  a  Pu- 
“It  would  not  only  be  ruinous  Htzer  prize  for  its  editorials  dur- 

but  wrong  not  to  tell  the  public  >"8  Ibe  dean’s  stay.  —  -  .  , 

about  such  things  ...  to  suppress  At  Washington  he  divided  the  vertising  obtained  by  Miles  Bur- 
news  of  them  would  be  to  distort  one  general  journalism  course  into  bage  who  spent  four  weeks  can- 
the  news  picture,  to  play  false  to  separate  copy  reading,  editorial  vassing  the  area. 
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tor’s.  Dean  Mott  pointed  out.  “The 
decision  as  to  what  to  put  in  and 
what  to  leave  out  is  not  simple 
and  easy.  The  editor  knows  that  in 


which  always  are  ‘sure  fire,’  such 
as  sex,  big  money,  crime  with  an 
‘angle,’  disasters,  sharp  conflict, 
human  interest. 


Tobacco  Planter 
Contest  Aids  Special 

Charleston,  S.  C. — ^To  promote 
its  third  annual  tobacco  suppl^ 
ment,  the  News  and  Courier  held 
a  contest  to  find  the  tobacco  plant- 


Page  one  boxes  on  four  succes¬ 
sive  Sundays  carried  a  coupon  en¬ 
try  blank.  A  $25  cash  prize  was 
offered  for  the  Senior  Tobacco 
Planter  and  $5  for  the  oldest  in 


Entries  came  from  138  planters. 
The  winner  was  a  76-year-old 
who  began  planting  tobacco  in 
1888. 

The  32-page  tabloid  supplement 


circulates.  It  was  prepared  by 
State  News  Editor  Francis  B.  Tay¬ 
lor  and  his  assistants.  T.  Hemphill 
Smith  and  Walter  S.  McDonald. 
The  section  had  20  pages  of  ad- 
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Today New  Factor 

in  the  instrument  landing  of  aircraft 


A.  new  speed-up  in  instriinient  landings  is  on  the  way !  It’s  due  partly  to 
improvements  engineered  by  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation. 
originators  of  the  famed  “ILS"  system.  The  new  factor— speed— takes  effect 
in  all  four  control  sectors:  in  point-to-point  flight,  in  the  “stack”  over  an  airport, 
in  the  actual  approach,  and  in  runway  traffic  on  the  ground. 

It’s  a  part  of  the  government’s  forthcoming  “common  all-weather 
system,”  which  promises  to  increase  the  arrival-and-departure 
capacity  of  existing  air  terminals  by  as  much  as  50%. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Fur  information  on  instrument  hiiulins:  systems  and  otlier  aids  to  .air  navijr.ation.  .address 
Federal  Telephone  and  Itadio  Corporation,  luu  Kiiij^sland  Koud,  Clifton,  N.  J. 
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CIRCULATION  GAINS 

ALL  newspapermen  are  aware  of  the  con¬ 
sistent  circulation  gains  recorded  each 
year  since  1940  by  newspapers  in  spite  of  a 
steady  decline  in  the  numl^r  of  dailies. 

However,  there  has  always  been  the  ever¬ 
present  question:  “Have  the  gains  been  larger 
or  smaller  than  they  should  have  been?” 

Oliver  R.  Smith  of  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  Provo,  Utah,  gives  us  part  of  the 
answer  to  that  question  in  this  issue  of  E  &  P 
with  his  analysis  of  circulation  growth  as 
compared  to  population  growth.  We  think 
the  results  show  more  than  a  healthy  expan¬ 
sion  of  circulations. 

Total  daily  newspaper  circulation  increased 
30.9%  from  1940  to  1950.  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  was  up  43.9%. 

In  comparison,  U.  S.  population  increased 
14.5%  in  that  decade.  Adult  jjopulation 
(persons  over  21),  which  may  be  assumed 
to  form  the  bulk  of  newspaper  buyers,  in¬ 
creased  15.4%. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen,  newspaper  sales  in¬ 
creases  were  twice  as  great  as  the  population 
increase.  Newspaper  circulation  per  1.000 
adults  went  from  490  in  1940  to  555  in  1950. 

Instead  of  just  “holding  their  own”  in 
relation  to  population  growth,  newspapers 
have  continued  to  attract  an  increasing  larger 
proportion  of  new  readers.  That  is  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  essentiality  of  newspapers.  It  is 
an  indication  of  the  reader  demand  and 
reader  acceptance  for  newspapers  in  spite  of 
the  ever-growing  competition  for  the  reader’s 
time. 

R.O.P.  COLOR 

THE  results  of  the  r.o.p.  color  tests  in  19 

cities  conducted  by  Alexander  Smith  & 
Sons  Carpet  Company  should  be  both  en¬ 
couraging  and  discouraging  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  men  who  have  been  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  national  color  linage. 

The  carpet  company’s  conclusions  are  not 
startling  or  new  but  they  give  proof  to  what 
many  people  had  guessed  about  r.o.p.  color 
in  newspapers  on  a  large  schedule. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  handful  of  news¬ 
papers  which  have  been  working  extensively 
with  color  in  local  ads  discovered  the  tre¬ 
mendous  impact  and  readership  of  these  ads. 
Alexander  Smith  found  it  out,  too. 

On  the  debit  side  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  are  the  high  cost,  poor  and  inconsistent 
reproduction,  difficulties  of  lining  up  a 
schedule. 

Newspaper  color  advertising  in  run-of- 
paper  will  probably  always  be  costly  because 
of  its  heavy  demands  on  press  equipment. 
National  advertisers  will  have  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether  the  extra  cost  is  worth 
the  advantages  gained  in  impact  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  as  compared  to  magazines  or  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements. 

However,  something  can  be  done  about 
reproduction  and  scheduling.  There  are  news¬ 
paper  committees  working  on  the  problem, 
but  no  committee  can  be  successful  without 
the  earnest  cooperation  of  all  newspapers 
seeking  to  carry  color. 

The  carpet  company’s  test  shows  that  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  must 
learn  a  lot  and  must  work  out  acceptable 
standards  before  there  is  any  large-scale  de¬ 
velopment  of  r.o.p.  color  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 


A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way;  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps. — Matthew,  VI;  33. 


LATE  AGAIN 

ON  July  7  we  noted  how  paper  companies 

making  everything  but  newsprint  were 
buying  up  available  timberlands  in  the  Siouth 
reducing  the  possibilities  for  further  news¬ 
print  mill  development  there.  We  urged 
newspaper  publishers  to  get  busy  instead  of 
just  talking  about  another  mill  and  added: 
“We’re  afraid  that  when  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  something  it  will  be  too  late. 
The  available  woodlands  will  have  been 
signed  up.” 

Another  instance  of  being  “too  late”  ap¬ 
pears  in  Alaska.  Right  after  the  war  some 
newspaper  publishers  aroused  interest  in 
Washington  in  developing  Alaskan  timber- 
lands  with  a  new  newsprint  industry.  The 
idea  became  dormant  after  the  initial  flourish. 

Last  week  it  was  revealed  that  the  Ketch¬ 
ikan  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Bellingham, 
Washington,  completed  a  deal  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  timber  in  that  area  to  supply  a 
pulp  mill  of  500  ton  daily  capacity  for  50 
years.  Where  will  the  pulp  go?  Primarily 
into  cellophane  and  rayon,  we  are  told._ 

Another  mill  that  has  been  built  up  there 
is  also  making  pulp  for  products  other  than 
newsprint. 

But  there  is  still  some  hope. 

The  information  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  Forest  Service,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  Alaskan  timber  lands,  tells  E  &  P 
“this  is  the  first  of  five  or  six  potential  mills” 
in  the  Tongass  Forest.  “We  hope  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  field  will  be  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  this  newly-opened  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  to  prompt  newsprint  manufacturers  to 
look  into  Alaskan  timber  possibilities.” 

We  hope  so,  too — that  publishers  will  be 
sufficiently  interested  and  that  newsprint 
manufacturers  will  be  prompted. 

The  big  danger,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  pub¬ 
lishers  and  manufacturers  will  look  at  the 
figures  for  June  and  decide  that  consumption 
in  this  country  is  levelling  off  and  that  we 
don’t  need  any  new  mills.  There  could  be 
no  more  erroneous  or  dangerous  conclusion. 

The  International  Materials  Conference  has 
already  allocated  12,550  tons  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  That’s  only  the  beginning.  On  top  of 
that  Unesco  is  urging  “fairer”  distribution  of 
newsprint.  All  of  which  means  the  news¬ 
print  will  come  out  of  present  U.  S.  supply. 

If  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  are  going  to 
supply  the  world  with  newsprint  we  might 
as  well  see  to  it  that  we  have  the  production 
to  do  it  without  depleting  our  own  supplies. 

EE 


UCENSE  TAXES 

THE  first  test  case  involving  the  growing 
practice  of  municipal  license  taxes  on 
newspapers  has  been  started  in  California. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  is  inconsequential. 

It  is  unimportant.  What  is  important  is  that 
the  right  to  grant  a  license  to  newspapers  also 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  refuse  a  license  to 
publish.  Therefore,  licensing  of  the  press  by 
any  level  of  government  cannot  be  tolerated. 

More  power  to  the  Corona  (Calif.)  Daily 
Independent  for  inviting  the  suit  by  its  city 
government  and  to  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  which  is  supporting 
the  paper.  We  feel  sure  that  a  final  decision 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  will  agree  with 
what  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  contend¬ 
ing  for  years — any  kind  of  a  license  fee  ex¬ 
acted  against  newspapers  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  business  is  unconstitutional. 

As  an  example  of  how  widespread  this 
taxing  practice  has  become,  there  are  130 
California  communities  exacting  a  license  tax 
from  newspapers.  In  the  South,  cities  like 
Anniston  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  levy  license 
taxes  on  newspapers  for  the  right  to  publish. 
In  addition,  other  cities  like  Birmingham  re¬ 
quire  an  extra  license  tax  in  order  for  them 
to  sell  their  papers  on  the  streets.  News¬ 
papers  going  into  Birmingham  from  the 
outside  must  also  pay  the  tax.  And  in  35 
communities  where  the  Birmingham  papers 
are  circulated  they  must  pay  for  the  right 
to  sell  their  papers  as  do  other  newspapers 
selling  there. 

These  license  fees,  in  most  cases,  are  levied 
against  all  businesses  in  those  communities. 
They  are  not  a  financial  burden  on  news¬ 
papers.  But  wherever  such  conditions  exist 
newspapers  have  been  timid  about  raising 
their  voices  in  protest.  They  have  been  afraid 
they  would  lose  public  good  will  by  giving 
the  appearance  of  trying  to  avoid  taxes  which 
apply  to  everyone.  Therefore,  the  matter  has 
gone  by  default. 

Two  years  ago,  July  23,  1949,  Editor  & 
Publisher  first  called  for  a  test  case  and  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  constitutionality 
of  these  taxes.  We  said: 

“The  situation  is  now  becoming  so  wide¬ 
spread — newspapers  are  being  licensed  all 
over  the  country  by  their  local  governments 
— that  we  believe  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  correct  it.  No  newspaper  objects  to  paying 
ordinary  business  taxes  along  with  everyone 
else.  But  they  all  should  think  twice  about 
paying  a  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  a  community.  .  .  . 

“Is  it  constitutional  for  a  municipality  to 
license  the  press?  We  doubt  if  the  state  or 
federal  governments  could  get  away  with  it. 
That  question  should  be  brought  l^fore  the 
Supreme  Court.” 

Since  that  was  written,  more  and  more 
communities  have  jumped  on  this  tax  band¬ 
wagon  as  an  easy  and  quick  way  to  increase 
revenues. 

We  think  every  newspaper  association  in 
the  country  should  join  the  California  group 
in  winning  the  Corona  test  case. 

Newspapers  must  keep  it  constantly  before 
the  public  that  they  are  not  objecting  to  a 
tax  but  to  the  licensing  aspect  of  the  tax.  The 
power  to  license  newspapers  implies  the  re¬ 
verse  power  to  deny  a  license.  No  authority, 
large  or  small,  should  have  that  licensing 
power  over  the  press  in  this  country. 
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H.  L.  Alexander,  advertising  ment  agency  as  an  investigator  in 
manager  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  1939. 

Daily  Colonist  and  Times,  is  the  Jeanne  Filler  has  resigned 
new  president  of  the  Western  from  the  bookkeeping  department 
Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
Managers  Association  in  Canada.  William  V.  McGr.\in,  who  re- 
Ed  B.  Scott,  formerly  advertis-  signed  recently  as  automotive  ad- 


WiLLUM  Dwioirr,  president  and 

managing  editor  of  the  Holyoke  _ _ 

(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram,  pres-  ing  manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  vertising  manager  for  the  Wash- 


ident  of  Radio  Station  WHYN  in  Daily  News  and  assistant  advertis- 
Boston,  and  a  director  of  the  ing  manager  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 

Association,  sailed  from  New  York  Times-H  era  Id  , 

Aug.  1  on  the  new  liner  Constitu-  been  named 
lion  for  Cannes.  He  was  accom-  advertising  direc- 
panied  by  Mrs.  Dwight  and  Miss  tor  of  the  Spar- 
Mary  Dwight.  tanburg  (S.  C.) 

Robert  W.  Bassett,  veteran  of  Herald  -  Journal. 
newspaper  work  in  Ohio  and  Cali-  Mr.  Scott  began 
fomia,  has  been  appointed  asso-  on  the  St.  Louis 
ciate  publisher  and  general  man-  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dis- 
ager  of  three  Michigan  weeklies  patch,  where  he 
acquired  by  Frank  Gruber,  West  worked  in  classi- 
Los  Angeles  businessman,  from  tied,  retail,  na- 


JosEPH  M.  Gri.m.  The  papers  are 
the  Stanton  Clipper-Herald,  Sher¬ 
idan  Advertiser  and  Crystal  Dis¬ 
patch. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American,  and  Mrs. 
Pape  sailed  Aug.  1  aboard  the 
Mauretania  for  a  six-week  vacation 
in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Mr.  Pape  is  a  native  of  Liverpool. 

Homer  Harper,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Grayson 
(Ky.)  Journal-Enquirer,  has  sold 
the  paper  to  W.  E.  Crutcher  and 
E.  D.  Tho.mpson  of  Morehead, 
Ky.,  and  has  taken  a  job  with 
the  State  Department  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

Roy  P.  Stewart  has  become 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  replacing  Cul¬ 
len  Johnson,  who  is  returning  to 
the  staff  as  special  writer.  Mr. 
Stewart  joined  the  O-T  in  Janu- 


Scott 

tional  and  merchandising  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  formerly 
assistant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News  and  head  of  the 
research  department  of  the  latter 
paper,  has  become  manager  of 
the  general  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  department  of  the  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner. 

Charles  H.  Miller,  advertising 
director  of  the  Milford  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Milford  Rotary  Club. 

William  F.  Wright,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Milford 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Sanford 
(Me.)  Tribune,  a  weekly.  He  has 
been  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Milford  paper. 

Thomas  F.  Mulhern,  who  rose 
from  delivery  boy  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 


ary,  1939,  as  assistant  Sunday  ed-  Ejigle,  has  been  promoted  to  as- 


Roy  E.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  has  been  named  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O.,  where  he  will  serve  as 
department  chairman.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter,  a  former  Idaho,  Kansas  and 
Texas  newspaperman,  obtained  his 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  last 
March  from  the  University  of 
.Minnesota. 

James  L.  McGovern,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram  and  dean  of  Con¬ 
necticut  newspapermen,  has  been 
undergoing  treatment  at  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hospital,  Bridgeport.  Mr. 
McGovern,  former  editor  of  the 
ifunct  Times-Star  in  Bridgeport, 
is  82  years  old  and  still  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  newspaperman  after  59  years 
in  the  business. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Ed  V.  Murphy,  formerly  in 
charge  of  advertising  on  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  Sunday 
magazine,  has  joined  the  national 
sdvertising  department  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light. 


sistant  director  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Division  for  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  region.  He  left  the  Eagle 
in  1938  and  joined  the  govern- 


ington  (D.  C.)  Times-H erald,  has 
become  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cold  Spring  Advertiser,  55-year- 
old  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  community 
weekly.  Mr.  McGrain  served  for 
18  years  as  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  He  also  will  supervise  spe- 
I’ial  section  sales  for  the  Kenmore 
(N.  Y.)  Record  Advertiser. 

Wayne  C.  Sellers,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  two 
years,  for  seven  years  on  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Moran  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  for  a  year,  and  for  the  last 
15  months  production  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  News,  has  been 
made  business  manager  of  the 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat. 

Ed  Welch,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Anadarko  (Okla.) 
Daily  News,  as  well  as  associate 
advertising  manager  of  the  Dur¬ 
ango  (Colo.)  Herald  -  Democrat, 
has  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Amer- 
ican-Leader.  Mrs.  Mary  Welch, 
his  wife,  is  editor  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  feature  titled  “Paging  .All 
Women.” 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Joseph  M.  McGarry,  formerly 
a  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin,  and  on 
its  Washington  staff,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department  of 
the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo,  O. 

Michael  Sisca,  publisher  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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You,  too,  can  win  new  popularity 


—with  your  readers!  Simply  sched¬ 
ule  “Grin  and  Be,ar  It,’  George 
Lichty’s  hilarious  daily  cartoon 
panel  and  Sunday  color  page,  now 
a  star  attraction  in  more  than  2.50 
newspapers.  If  you’re  seeking  a 
feature  that  will  keep  ’em  flocking 
to  your  newspaix-r,  wire  for  pr(K)fs, 
terms  and  territorial  availabilities 
today! 
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ItaJian-language  weekly  La  Follia 
in  New  York,  sailed  Aug.  7  for 
Genoa  on  the  new  liner  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Jerry  Hulse,  a  reporter  for  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times,  has  sold  an  article  on  his 
recent  ’round-the-world  plane  trip 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Samuel  Wilson,  a  reporter,  has 
b^n  elected  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  News  De¬ 
partment  Employes  Association 
(AFL).  He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Russell  Wilson,  former  Mayor 
of  Cincinnati  and  once  a  Times- 
Star  editorial  writer  and  drama 
critic. 

Edwin  H.  Maynard,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Shippensburg 
(Pa.)  News-Chronicle,  will  be¬ 
come  news  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate,  official  Methodist  week¬ 
ly  news  magazine,  Aug.  15. 
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Wallace  C.  (Tony)  Roberts, 
for  more  than  five  years  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Gannett  News 
Service  legislative  bureau  in  Al¬ 
bany  during  the  last  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  has  been  appointed  account 
executive  in  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Ball  &  Grier  Associates, 
Utica. 


Scott  Summers  has  rejoined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  Times,  but  plans  to  continue 
operation  of  a  news  service  for 
weekly  papers. 

Joseph  Morton,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 


to  succeed  the  late  Lawrence  J. 
Skiddy.  Mr.  Woolever  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  1923  as 
a  general  news  reporter  for  the 
old  Syracuse  Herald.  He  shifted 
to  sports  three  years  later. 

Mary  Lou  Baldessari,  who  re- 


Journal-Herald  as  reporter  on  the  cently  received  her  Master’s  de¬ 
labor  and  medical  run.  has  joined  gree  from  Northwestern  Univor- 
the  reporting  staff  of  the  Milwaii-  sity,  has  joined  the  society  page 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal.  He  previously  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg. 
was  on  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn-  ister  and  Tribune, 
ing  Star.  Katherine  McNamara  has 

Verne  E.  Edwards,  Jr.,  jour-  joined  the  farm  department  staff 
nalism  teacher  at  Washington  State  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
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C.  Fred  Ritter,  formerly  city 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  and  Bernard 
R.  Beidelman,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  made  city  editor. 
Mr.  Ritter  was  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call  and  later  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning 
Free  Press.  Mr.  Beidelman  won 
a  Pulitzer  traveling  fellowship 
while  working  for  his  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Columbia  University. 

George  E.  Hutchinson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  has  retired 
after  30  years  in  newspaper  work. 
He  spent  2 1  years  on  the  Hamilton 
(O.)  Journal-News  as  general  re¬ 
porter  and  sports  editor. 

Wanda  Owens,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  publisher,  Hugh  Baum- 
BERGER,  has  been  made  society 
editor  of  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Frances  Peck,  formerly  in  the 
women’s  department  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press 

Arthur  Greenspan,  for  three 
years  with  the  Marysville  (CaJif.) 
Appeal-Democrat,  has  been  named 
to  the  new  post  of  photographer- 
feature  writer.  Forrest  G.  Jack- 
son,  Jr.,  resigned  to  join  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee.  Melvin 
(Bud)  Gagnon,  a  1951  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
State  College,  is  a  new  reporter 
on  the  Appeal-Democrat. 

Mrs.  Betty  Jo  Hicks  has  been 
appointed  society  editor  of  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal-Demo¬ 
crat  to  succeed  Mrs.  Anna  Mon- 
cur,  who  retired  from  the  position 
she  held  25  years.  Mrs.  Moncur 
will  continue  with  the  paper  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

William  L.  Eginton,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Charles  City 
(la.)  Press,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Recorder  as  a  reporter. 

Elmer  A.  Friend,  who  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Juneau  (.Alaska) 
Daily  Alaska  Empire  in  1916,  re¬ 
tired  as  managing  editor  on 
Aug.  1. 


College,  Pullman,  Wash.,  is  a 
summer  replacement  in  the  city 
room  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  under  an  intern  plan  for 
journalism  schools. 

J.  Harley  Murry  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Washington  staff 
of  International  News  Service  after 
six  years  in  the  Denver  bureau. 
New  INS  staff  members  at  Denver 
are  Bruce  Polich  and  Charles 
Klensch,  both  formerly  with  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press.  Mr. 
Klensch  replaced  Troy  S.  Floyd, 
who  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
as  an  officer  with  the  Army. 

Alfred  Beheller,  who  was 
employed  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times  staff 
several  years  ago,  has  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
its  Albany-Troy  bureau.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Catherine  P.  Maas, 
who  has  been  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  AP  radio  news  bu¬ 
reau  in  Troy  and  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York  City 
radio  headquarters  staff. 

Miss  Ruth  Sommers  has  bpen 
appointed  assistant  to  Marihelen 
McDuff,  public  relations  director 
for  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  specialty  store.  Miss  Som¬ 
mers  was  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Richard  E.  Hodges,  Jr.  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Liller,  Neal  and  Battle,  Atlanta 
advertising  agency.  He  formerly 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  and  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent. 

Woodrow  Price,  political  and 
outdoors  reporter  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Buggs  Is¬ 
land  Development  Commission  by 
Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott. 

William  G.  White,  former  ci¬ 
vilian  public  information  official 
at  the  Stuttgart  (Germany)  mili¬ 
tary  post,  has  been  named  wire  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald.  Mr.  White  was 
at  one  time  a  reporter  for  the 
Calgary  Albertan. 

Phil  Freshwater,  who  moved 
from  the  Herald  wire  desk  to  the 
Yakima  Daily  Republic  wire  desk. 
The  series  of  moves  began  with 
the  resignation  of  Bob  Knox,  Re¬ 
public  wire  editor,  •  who  had  ac¬ 
cepted  a  newspaper  job  in  Alaska. 

Robert  Buyer  has  become  a 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

Francis  R.  Woolever  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal 


and  Tribune.  She  was  formerly 
publicity  director  at  Marygrove 
College,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Earl  Keller,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  sports 
writer,  became  the  father  of  a 
girl,  his  second  child,  July  25. 

H.  Henry  Roloff,  formerly  as¬ 
signed  to  the  San  Diego  and  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  area  of  California 
by  the  United  Press  and  also  for¬ 
merly  in  research  work  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  San  Diego  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Annabelle  Church,  a  ’51 
graduate  of  Butler  University,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  as  an 
artist. 

John  W.  Yunger,  formerly  with 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  DePere  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Democrat,  has  been  named 
publicity  director  of  St.  Norbert 
College,  West  DePere,  Wis.  James 
H.  Raglin,  former  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  at  St.  Norbert,  has  taken  a 
newspaper  position  in  Toledo. 

Jo-Ann  Price,  church  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
on  the  staff  for  the  last  five  years, 
has  resigned  to  become  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  on  Sept.  1.  William  Bechtel, 
formerly  on  the  state  desk,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Miss  Price  as  Journal 
church  editor. 

Ellen  Gibson,  who  was  the 
first  woman  to  win  a  Reid  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  study  abroad  and  who  has 
been  handling  the  social  welfare 
run  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  become  the  Journal’s 
first  woman  editorial  writer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  Lindsay 
Hoben  on  a  European  trip  this 
summer.  Miss  Gibson  is  on  the 
editorial  writing  staff. 

Francis  X.  Zuzulo,  who  joined 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from 
the  United  Press  in  1944,  has  been 
iwi  appointed  to  the  new  post  of  man- 
He  replaces  press  information  for  MBS. 

Alex  Kennedy,  former  New 
Jersey  and  Brooklyn  newspaper¬ 
man,  is  now  director  of  program 
promotion  for  the  CBS  Television 
Network. 

David  R.  Goldsberry,  for  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Athens  (O.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  has  joined  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  at  Seiberling 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Charles  C.  Cohan,  real  estate 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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T.  P.  Magilligan  Dies; 
Box  Score  Originator 

San  Francisco  —  T.  P.  “Tay 


In  Military  Service 

Bob  Thompson,  sports  reporter 


C.F.  Ridenour  in  fhe  Editorial  Rooms  J.  P.  MagilUgan  Dies:  h  MUilary  Service 

Mv<sr<!  fron,  pa,.  36  Ongmotor  - II - 

x**2^*o  - -  San  Francisco  —  T.  P.  “Tay  Bob  Thompson,  sports  reporter 

TTArrrl  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Magilligan,  77,  credited  in  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 

rlqUU  WVXII  XXCUVA  named  “Dean  of  Califor-  pewspaper  circles  here  with  orig-  and  Tribune,  was  inducted  into  the 

Piqua,  O. — C.  F.  Ridenour  end-  nia  Real  Estate  Editors”  by  the  ihe  present  baseball  box  Army  July  30. 

ed  a  50-year  career  as  a  newspa-  California  Real  Estate  Association.  *core,  died  Aug.  2  at  Crystal  Cpl.  Luther  S.  Miller,  for- 

perman  Aug.  1  by  retiring  as  pub-  Tom  Chadwick,  former  city  Springs  Home,  near  Belmont,  merly  a  reporter  for  the  Charlotte 

Usher  of  the  Piqua  Daily  Call  in  and  legislative  reporter  for  the  Calif.,  where  he  had  lived  since  (N.  C.)  Observer,  is  assistant  edi- 

favor  of  Frank  R.  Myers,  Middle-  State,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  is  now  ‘or  of  ‘he  newly-established  Grape 

town,  former  city  editor  of  the  public  relations  officer  for  the  dis-  ^ir.  Magilligan  started  his  ca-  Leaf,  newspaper  for  the  43rd  Di- 

Middletown  Journal  and  assistant  trict  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  reer  on  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  vision  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va. 
business  manager  of  the  Xenia  Sally  Gay  McCreery  of  Chevy  Globe-Democrat  and  for  years  Robert  Cole  Bradley  of  the 
Cazette.  Chase,  Md.,  is  a  newcomer  to  ^  ^Ports  writer  in  San  Fran-  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  staff,  has 

The  announcement  came  from  the  state  news  staff  of  the  Green-  for  the  Call  and  the  Bulle-  been  called  back  into  service  as  an 


tor  of  the  newly-established  Grape 
Leaf,  newspaper  for  the  43rd  Di¬ 
vision  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va. 

Robert  Cole  Bradley  of  the 


the  office  of  J.  A.  Chew,  Xenia,  ville  (S.  C.)  News. 


tin,  predecessors  of  the  San  Fran-  Air  Force  lieutenant.  He  will  re- 


0  president  of  the  separate  com-  Jack  Caudell,  former  Green-  Call-Bulletin.  He  later  was  port  in  60  days. 

panies  that  publish  the  three  Ohio  ville  (S.  C.)  News  sports  writer,  “’e  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Dick  Farrell,  chief  photogra- 

dailies  and  with  whom  Mr.  Ride-  has  been  filling  in  on  the  staff  Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  News  pher  for  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 


nour  was  an  associate  as  half-  during  the  summer.  He  is  a  stu-  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times. 

owner  of  the  Call  for  more  than  dent  at  Princeton  University  now. 

30  years.  William  B.  Bellamy,  sports  di- 

A  Xenia  native,  Mr.  Ridenour  rector  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  J' 

began  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Express  and  Evening  News,  has 

Edwin  J.  McKay,  Jr.,  who  edit- 


Gazette.  He  went  to  Piqua  when  also  been  named  assistant  manag-  Edwin  J  McKay  Jr  who  edit-  ^™^tora  (Conn.)  Advocate  sports 
he  and  Mr.  Chew  acquired  three  ing  editor.  Louis  Bailly  becomes  ed  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  col-  is  serving  as  editor  of 

daily  properties  there  and  merged  news  editor,  succeeding  William  umn  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )  Press  Grape  Leaf,  division  news- 
them  under  the  name  of  the  Call  Freeman,  who  shifts  to  other  du-  and  formerly  with  the  Associated  PPP^*^  Infantry  Di- 

in  1919.  P.  W.  Stiles,  another  for-  ties.  Frank  Steele  succeeds  Mr.  Press  in  Philadeinhia  Aug  4  vision  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va. 


News,  reports  this  month  to  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  to  go  on  active 
duty  as  a  major  in  the  Signal 
Corps. 

Sgt.  Arthur  Koch,  former 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  sports 
columnist,  is  serving  as  editor  of 
the  Grape  Leaf,  division  news- 


Jack  Vermeul,  editor  and  pub- 


in  IV ly.  K.  w.  sines,  anoiner  lor-  ties.  hRANK  Steele  succeeds  Mr.  Press  in  Philadelphia  Aue.  4.  i  “'.>'“"‘1'  »  ra. 

mer  Xenian,  remains  with  the  Call  Bailly  as  telegraph  editor.  Henry  Col.  James  Hammond,  59,  for-  ,• 
as  business  mana^r.  Lawrence,  staffer,  replaces  Mr.  merly  publisher  of  the  Detroit 

Mr.  Myers,  a  Dartmouth  grad-  Steele  on  makeup.  June  Kil-  (Mich.)  Times  and  the  Memphis  j  years,  has  been 

uate  and  World  War  II  infantry  stofte  and  Louis  B.  Engelke,  of  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  until  active  duty  in  the 


captain,  is  the  son  of  E.  S.  Myers,  the  Express  Sunday  magazine  staff,  his  retirement  from  the  newspaper 
publisher  of  the  Middletown  pa-  were  made  editor  and  associate  field  in  1937,  on  a  Scandinavian 
per  for  the  last  25  years.  Scion  editor,  respectively.  cruise,  Aug.  2. 


of  a  newspaper  family,  he  is  the  Frank  D.  Brimm,  57,  manage 

grandson  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Myers,  one-  ...  _  „  -■  of  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  office  of  th 

time  editor  of  the  P/rtsbargh  Pos/  Wedding  DellS  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  since  192! 

and  director  eifieritus  of  the  school  jy|y  29.  He  entered  advertising  < 

of  journalism  of  Ohio  State  Uni-  Hugh  Donlon,  member  of  the  the  age  of  16  with  the  Oklahoni 
versity  and  a  great-grandson  of  editorial  staff  of  the  Amsterdam  publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 


.......  u.uu  lieutenant  in  an  air- 

1  retirement  from  the  newspaper  ^orne  division.  He  has  sold  his 
Id  in  1937  on  a  Scandinavian  newspaper  to  Floyd  Griffin,  as- 
Llise,  Aug.  2.  *11  ‘au  Ai. 

c-T  sociated  with  the  paper  since  1937. 

.hf  T.V  '  S.  Van  Ryzin,  a  gradu- 

Aa^n^v’  In/’  c.nn^  1  Q-io  Rtc  of  Marquctte  Univcrsity  school 


Wedding  Bells  Katz  '  Agency:  ^nc.:  fnce 

Hugh  Donlon,  ^m^r  of  the  ^r|e?TnThe^"lFa,r^^^^^^^ 


L  D.  Myers,  an  early  owner  of  (N.  Y.)  Recorder, 

the  Columbus  Dispatch.  Ethel  E.  Palmer, 


Daily  Freeman,  is  now  in  the 
Army  and  has  been  assigned  as 


Sfaulton  Steps  Up  Ads 
For  Last  Mali  of  '51 


I  IN.  I.;  Kecoraer,  &aa  miss  1st  Lt.  John  Andrew  Oppitz,  — « 

Air  Force  radar  observer,  in  an  education  specialist  with  the 
N.  Y.,  July  30.  aimhne  crash  at  I  analU  Air  European  Command  histoncal  di- 

Edward  j.  Gilhuly,  until  re-  p^ce  Base  Lt  Oppitz  was  a  re-  Karlsbad.  Germany, 

cently  AP  staffer  in  New  Haven,  o^the  Mi-amri^LT/fei  ,  Col  H  (Hhc)  Stewart, 

Conn.,  and  former  assistant  sports  he  re-entered  the  service.  ‘ormer  British  Columbia  newspa- 


Shulton,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  James  F.  Mogan  37  member  been  appointed  direc- 

maker  of  Old  Spice  and  Early  Republican,  to  Shirley  Ann  Mes-  (he  snorts  staff  of  the  Atlantic  public  relations  for  the  Can; 

A„«_.r —  ~ i:_«„  -  a.._  ,  i~  adian  Army  with  headquarters  in 


American  men’s  lines,  has  in-  kell,  Waterbury,  Aug.  4. 

CTeased  its  ad  schedule  for  the  Jim  Powell,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
last  half  of  the  year  in  newspapers.  Morning  Tribune  Tallahassee  bu- 
magazines,  and  radio-TV.  reau  correspondent,  to  Miss  Ruth 


City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union  News-  p. 
papers  for  12  years,  Aug.  4. 


The  company’s  heaviest  and  Hogan,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
most  concentrated  Christmas  gift  June  27. 


reau  correspondent,  to  Miss  Ruth  t 

Hogan,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  I'YalCI  Pinkham  Push 

June  27.  In  3,450  Newspapers 


Long  Branch  Record 
Marks  50th  Year 


campaign  will  include  full-color  Miss  Betty  Jo  Walsh,  Marys-  y  p  pjni-tnm  „  Cong  Branch,  N.  J.  The  Long 

ads  in  This  Week,  Parade,  and  the  ville-Yuba  City  (Calif.)  Appeal-  Co  Lvnn  Mars  this  week  broke  celebrated  its  gold- 

First  Three  Markets  Group.  Democrat  societv  editor,  and  _  1  anniversary  July  31  with  a 


fEROMTHic^'recenUv^”'^’  ^  campaign  (via  Harry  B.  Cohen  special  'edition  of  seven  sections 

JEROME  Hicks,  recently.  Advertising)  for  its  vegetable  com-  and  96  oaEes 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  publisher,  and  tablets  in  3,450  daily  Edwin  D  DeWitt  editor  and 

Lakewood  News -Times,  Long  n6>w<:nanpr«  m.l  with  ui-u  *  .u  n  ’  ,  .  , 

r-iiif  QnH  ncpiiniNB  weeKiy  newspapers  anu  witn  publisher  of  the  Record,  received 

mS^t  Berkdev  Lli?  jJw  congratulatory  messages  from 

Dirks,  at  Berkeley^^Calif.,  July -7.  yadio  stations.  The  drive  will  president  Truman  New  Jersev 
Raiph  Wfsify  Davis  Ih  .  man-  ...  ....  rrcsiueni  i  ruman,  incw  Jersey 


C  ffOC  t  INtAL  VAN  OOOY,  pUDIISHCr, 

Lorn  $x5  for  a  Lakewood  News  -  Times,  Long 

Npwc  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Geraldine 

newb  oiory  Berkeley.  Calif.,  July  27. 

“The  People  Act”  radio  program,  Ralph  Wesley  Davis,  Jr.,  man¬ 
beginning  CBS  in  November,  will  aging  editor,  San  Bernardino 


run  until  the  holiday  season. 

While  Pinkham’s  push  is  na- 


Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  and 

pay  $25  to  any  newsman  suggest-  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  to  Ann  tionaV  in  scone  Tt  was  concei've^^  a  number  of  New  Jersey  editors 

ms  .  current  «cry  which  i,  SsroN  McIcsb.  daush.cr  ot  inTu 

accepted  as  a  basis  for  any  of  its  L.  McIlree,  vicepresident  and  and  will  hp  r6>vipu/p<l  mnnth  d  J 

26  half-hour  programs.  Stories  treasurer,  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  fv  I^inst  a^  uaUaTes  rrsultr  neighboring  Monmouth  Park  race 

shou  d  he  about  cnmmiinitv  ae-  i..i.,  Ye  ly  against  actual  sales  results,  t  he  track. 


should  be  about  community  ac¬ 
tion — citizens  working  together  to 


at  San  Francisco,  July  28. 


company  will  place  merchandising 


lion— citizens  working  together  to  Mort  Hochstein,  Syracuse ’51,  7/ iu:  ^1,^,  yl  „  ,  ", 

wive  their  local  problems,  e.g.  to  member  of  sports  staff,  Plainfield  SrsitJaUons  thd  wifi  a^LsT  as  Pepsodent  Contest  Ads 
build  a  school  or  hospital,  fight  j  a  Courier  News  and  Miss  S>‘uatlons  that  will  arise  as  intensive  schedule  of  ads  in 

delinouencv  imorove  industrial  or  ^  ’  a  result  of  the  new  campaign.  A"  intensive  schedule  ot  ads  in 

industrial  ot  rqlaine  Barbara  Abrahams,  Sy-  •  newspapers,  publications  will  back 

Dreiiminarv  r^nmi'-^au/^d'^udll^he  f^cuse  ’51,  advertising  department,  t_-  tTC!  ^  $50,000  “Pepsodent  Smiles”  con- 

~c7ihvirgtur;L^^^  '’»»■  i"  vonu.,  lorn  TTS  Circuit  he  launched  Au*.  ,5  by  .he 

ceptability.  “The  People  Act”  will  Aug.  12.  Owensboro,  Ky.  —  The  Mes-  Pepsodent  division  of  Lever  Bros, 

reserve  right  to  select  winner  in  Herbert  Johnson  of  the  Green-  senger  and  Inquirer  have  joined  Co.  Page  ads  in  full  color  will 
competing  stories.  Reply:  ‘The  News  reportorial  staff,  the  Associated  Press  Teletype-  appear  beginning  Aug.  27  in  Pa- 

People  Act  ”  655  Madison  Ave  Miss  Doris  Eskew  of  the  setter  circuit  from  Charlotte,  rade.  This  Week,  New  York  News 


ceptability.  “The  People  Act”  will 


New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

-  (Advertisement'^ 


News-Piedmont  Company’s  adver¬ 
tising  department,  recently. 


They  are  the  first  Kentucky  news¬ 
papers  on  TTS. 


roto  section,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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New  ViSiiite  Magazines 
are  61  %  Lighter* than 
Brass  Magazines 

Hefting  heavy  magazines  is  tiring  work.  Stand¬ 
ardizing  on  Visilites  banishes  heavy  labor... 
reduces  operator  fatigue... contributes  to 
greater  efficiency. 

The  Visilite  magazine  features  a  transparent 
Plexiglas  top  plate  which  permits,  for  the  first 
time,  at-a-glance  inspection  of  the  interior. 

Visilite  magazines  are  interchangeable  with 
Intertype  aluminum  or  brass  magazines. 

The  Visilite  is  another  Intertype  "first."  "ft 

For  greater  line  composing  efficiency . . .  Aii-Aiuminum 

Look  to  Progressive  Intertype.®  fuii  Length  33  Lbi. 

Visilite  Full  Length  23  Lbs. 


Visilite^  Magazines 
are  so  light  even  a  girl 
can  lilt  them 


Transparent  Plexiglas  top  plate 
permits  mats  to  be  counted  in 
the  magazine.  Stuck  or  flat  mats 
are  quickly  located. 


INTERTYPE 

BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Orlando  Papers  Using  6  Buildings 
Finally  Assembled  Under  One  Roof 


This  is  “moving  week”  for  228 
employes  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Morning  Sentinel,  Orlando  Even¬ 
ing  Star  and  Orlando  Sunday  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star  as  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  transfer  to  a  new  $300,000 
building  at  633  N.  Orange  Ave. 

An  “open  house”  and  a  com¬ 
memorative  edition  on  Aug.  26 
will  mark  the  move  into  the  new 
building,  built  by  Martin  Ander¬ 
sen,  president  of  Orlando  Daily 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  trustee  for 
Marcia  and  Dorris  Andersen, 
daughters  of  the  publisher  and 
owners  of  the  property. 

The  new  building  enables  com¬ 
bination  of  alt  production  of  the 
Orlando  newspapers  at  one  site  for 
the  first  time,  marking  19  years  of 
progress  as  a  consolidated  organi¬ 
zation  and  bringing  together  scat¬ 
tered  units  of  its  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  which  has  been  conducted 
under  difficulty  with  departments 
separated  at  a  distance  of  as  much 
as  a  mile. 

The  new  plant  is  located  on  an 
irregular  L-shaped  parcel  of  about 
two  and  three  quarter  acres  with 
frontages  on  both  N.  Orange  Ave. 
and  Colonial  Drive.  The  press 
room  and  warehouse  of  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  located  at  the 
rear  comer  of  the  property  since 
1946.  The  new  building,  with 
press  room  and  warehouse  provide 
a  total  of  52,000  square  feet. 

The  two-storied  fully  air-condi¬ 
tioned  building,  designed  so  a 
third  story  can  be  added  when 
needed,  solves  a  space  problem 
that  has  existed  since  1931,  when 
the  newspapers  were  consolidated. 

By  1946,  new  departments,  ad¬ 
ditional  composing  room  machin¬ 
ery  and  accommodations  for  more 
personnel  demanded  the  most 
drastic  enlargement  and  Publisher 
Andersen  made  use  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters’  property  to  erect  a  quonset 
type  warehouse  with  10,000  square 
feet  of  area  and  a  modern  press 
room  of  4,000  square  feet  to 
house  new  $200,000  presses.  This 
brought  the  newspapers’  total 
working  area  up  to  25,000  square 
feet  in  five  scattered  buildings. 

Later  acquisitions  increased  the 
floor  space  to  29,200  square  feet 
in  six  buildings  and  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  was  still  more  crowded 
than  ever. 

The  new  structure,  designed  by 
Donovan  Dean,  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction  with  a  front¬ 
age  of  8 1  feet  on  Orange  Ave.  and 
a  depth  of  229  feet,  providing 
approximately  38,500  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  not  including  the 


press  room  and  warehouse.  Exter¬ 
ior  walls  are  of  concrete  block, 
stuccoed  on  outside  and  furred, 
lathed  and  plastered  inside.  In¬ 
terior  partitions  are  of  gypsum  tile 
with  plaster  finish.  Ceilings  are 
acoustically  treated.  Floors  have 
asphalt  tile  finish  with  exception 
of  the  lobby  which  has  a  terrazzo 
floor  and  the  two-inch  wood  block 
composing  room  floor. 

Front  of  the  building  has  an 
imposing  two-toned  “Keystone” 
facing  —  a  Florida  coral  rock — 
with  a  projecting  plate  glass  en¬ 
trance  two  stories  high.  Above  the 
entrance,  on  an  aluminum  back¬ 
ground  is  mounted  a  five-foot 
diameter  clock.  On  either  side 
are  a  thermometer  and  barometer. 

Across  the  top  of  the  building 
on  either  side  of  the  projecting 
entrance  are  the  words  “Sentinel” 
and  “Star”  in  three  foot  aluminum 
letters,  lighted  from  behind  at 
night. 

The  lobby  is  entered  from 
Orange  Ave.,  through  plate  glass 
doors  which  set  back  20  feet  from 
the  Orange  Ave.  sidewalk.  Land¬ 
scaping  decorates  the  set-back 
area.  The  lobby  is  two-stories 
high  with  circulation  department 
on  the  right  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  on  the  left. 

Consolidation  of  Orlando’s  daily 
newspapers  began  with  their  pur¬ 
chase  in  1931  by  Eugene  Pulliam, 
Indianapolis  and  Phoenix  publish¬ 
er,  and  Charles  E.  Marsh  of  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas. 

Mr.  Andersen,  the  present  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  was  brought  in 
to  stay  30  days  and  organize  the 
new  consolidation.  His  first  job 
was  managing  editor  of  the  com¬ 
bined  papers.  He  drew  no  salary, 
only  living  expenses.  When  his 
month  was  up,  Mr.  Marsh  asked 
him  to  remain  until  the  first  of  the 
year.  When  Jan.  1  came,  Mr. 
Marsh  gave  Mr.  Andersen  10%  of 
the  papers  to  sign  a  three-year 
contract.  Later  Mr.  Andersen  ac¬ 
quired  another  15  per  cent  and  in 
1940  acquired  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  with  Marsh  and 
Peyton  C.  Anderson.  Martin  An¬ 
dersen  in  1945  traded  his  interest 
in  Macon  for  controlling  interest 
in  Orlando  and  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  outstanding  stock. 

Wright  Is  Foreman 

Cliff  Wright  has  been  appointed 
foreman  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  composing  room, 
succeeding  C.  O.  Hill.  He  has 
been  with  the  News  since  1935. 
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Sketch  of  the  new  home  of  the  Orlando  Newspapers,  wherein  the 


operations  within  six  scattered 

Severe  Shortages 
In  Mechanical  Help 

Shortages  in  white  collar  classi¬ 
fications  are  “insignificant”  by 
comparison  with  the  widespread 
scarcity  of  skilled  help  in  news¬ 
papers’  mechanical  departments. 

That  fact  is  highlighted  in  the 
Manpower  Survey  made  by  the 
AN PA  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee.  No.  1  finding  was  that  56% 
of  the  143  unionized  companion 
rooms  covered  in  the  survey  suf¬ 
fered  from  inadequate  manpower 
the  week  ending  June  24,  1950. 

The  percentage  of  shortage, 
however,  was  greatest  for  the 
pressrooms — 8.2% — and  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  additional  employes 
who  would  have  been  hired  was 
greatest  there.  The  composing 
room  shortage  was  3.84%. 

The  143  union  composing  rooms 
employed  8,806  journeymen; 
would  have  hired  338  more,  if 
available.  The  91  union  press¬ 
rooms  employed  1,921,  would 
have  hired  158  more  men. 

Fulton  (Ky.)  Leader 
Shows  Off  Its  Plant 

Publisher  W.  Percy  Williams 
and  General  Manager  Vyron 
Mitchell  were  hosts  to  the  general 
public  recently  at  a  day-long  in¬ 
spection  of  the  new  plant  of  the 
Fulton  (Ky.)  Daily  Leader. 

The  quarters  on  Main  St.  were 
completely  rebuilt  and  a  second 
story  was  added. 

The  lower  floor  is  taken  up  by 
the  modem  office  supply  and 
equipment  store  in  front  with  the 
composing  room  in  the  rear. 

The  business  and  editorial  of¬ 
fices,  job  department  and  storage 
space  is  on  the  second  floor. 


buildings  are  brought  together. 

New  Headliners 
In  Oklahoma  City 

Late  August  is  the  target  date 
for  break-in  runs  of  10  of  the  12 
new  Goss  Headliner  units  being 
installed  at  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times 
plant. 

The  installation,  involving  150,- 
000  feet  of  wiring  for  electronic 
drive  control  mechanisms,  weighs 
500  tons,  so  each  unit  is  anchored 
in  concrete  which  is  poured  on  top 
of  cork  cushions.  The  floor  is 
lapped  to  the  edges  of  steel  cat- 
walks  that  are  attached  to  the 
presses. 

With  the  operation  of  the  new 
Headliners,  capable  of  producing 
60,000  copies  of  an  84-page  paper 
per  hour,  the  O  and  T  will  adopt 
8-point  Corona  as  body  type,  with 
8-point  Erbar  boldface  for  sub¬ 
heads.  The  papers  have  been  us¬ 
ing  6% -point  Ionic  on  a  7'/2 -point 
slug. 

Eight  of  the  present  press  units 
will  be  converted  to  color  printing 
and  a  four-decker,  in  operation 
since  1925  for  printing  of  the 
Sunday  comic  section,  will  be  sent 
to  the  Mexico  City  Excelsior. 

Europeans  View 
PlanI  Salely  Program 

Safety  directors  from  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  Turkey  inspected  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment  at  the  plant  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal 
Co.,  under  direction  of  William 
Murray,  chief  electrician  for  the 
newspapers.  The  visitors  are 
spending  two  months  in  the  United 
States  under  the  direction  of  the 
Economic  Co-operation  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Nelson  Maynard,  Dry  Mai  Pioneer, 
Heads  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Co 


Nelson  Maynard,  pioneer  sales¬ 
man  of  dry  mats  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  new  chief  executive 
officer  of  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corp. 

Mr.  Maynard’s  election  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  took  place  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Wood  corporation 
directors  on  Aug.  3  in  New  York 
City.  Ogden  B.  Hewitt  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Resolutions  of  condolence  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Roesen, 
widow  of  the  late  President  of  the 
company,  were  passed  expressing 
the  personal  loss  of  the  Directors 
and  Officials  of  the  company,  and 
appreciation  of  the  invaluable 
service  rendered  to  the  company 
by  Mr.  Roesen  during  his  incumb¬ 
ency  as  president  since  1935. 
These  resolutions  will  be  appro¬ 
priately  engrossed  and  presented 
to  Mrs.  Roesen. 

Mr.  Maynard  joined  the  Auto¬ 
plate  Co.  of  America,  predecessor 
of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  in  1912.  He  was  made  a 
director  in  1918,  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  in 
1937.  He  was  president  of  the 
Wood  Flong  Corp.  from  1942 
until  its  sale  in  1946,  and  re¬ 
mains  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Maynard  is  reputed  to  have 
introduced  the  saving  in  newsprint 
made  possible  by  dry  mat  shrink¬ 
age. 

The  directors  voted  to  continue 
the  present  management  commit¬ 
tee  to  work  with  Mr.  Maynard. 
This  committee  consists  of  I. 
Tornberg,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  Sales;  P.  L.  Tollison,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  research  and 
development;  R.  G.  Griffoul,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufactur¬ 
ing;  Kirk  McFarlin,  treasurer,  and 
William  L.  Silence,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary. 

Mr.  Roesen  died  July  28  at  the 
age  of  63.  His  will  was  filed  for 
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probate  this  week  at  White  Plains. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Godfrey  Roesen, 
his  widow,  receives  Mr.  Roesen’s 
large  collection  of  clocks,  personal 
property,  $25,000  and  a  life  in¬ 
come  from  the  residuary  estate. 
Miss  Barbara  A.  Roesen,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  will  receive  the  residuary 
trust  after  the  death  of  her 
mother. 

Mr.  Roesen’s  sister.  Miss  Hilde- 
garde  I.  L.  Roesen  of  Scarsdale, 
receives  $2,700  and  a  contingent 
interest  in  the  residuary  trust.  His 
secretary,  William  L.  Silence  of 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  receives  $1,500. 

The  will  stipulated  that  if  the 
relatives  did  not  survive  to  receive 
the  residuary  trust  it  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  to  found  a  Roesen 
Graphic  Arts  Printing  Machinery 
Scholarship. 

Grove  City  Papers 
In  Remodeled  Plant 

Allied  Newspapers  were  hosts 
July  14  at  an  open-house  which 
marked  the  completion  of  re¬ 
modeling  which  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  newspapers  moved 
into  new  quarters  at  113-115-117 
North  Broad  Street,  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  two  years  ago. 

The  occasion  also  marked  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Grove 
City  Reporter-Herald,  the  result 
of  a  merger  of  the  Grove  City  Re¬ 
porter  and  the  Grove  City  Herald 
in  1926.  The  Reporter-Herald  is 
the  only  semi-weekly  of  the  Allied 
Newspapers  which  also  include  the 
Sandy  Lake  Breeze,  the  Mercer 
Dispatch  and  the  Slippery  Rock 
Signal,  weeklies. 

In  the  pressroom  more  than 
1.000  pounds  of  newsprint  was 
used  in  demonstrating  press  opera¬ 
tion  and  visitors  were  given  a  4- 
page  anniversary  edition  of  the 
Reporter-Herald.  Roses  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  women,  scratch  pads 
to,  the  men,  and  pencils  to  the 
children  as  favors. 

Twenty  rural  correspondents 
were  guests  of  Publisher  E.  S. 
Hassler  at  a  luncheon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hassler  enter¬ 
tained  representatives  of  the  Erie 
Engraving  Co.,  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union  and  district  publisher 
friends  with  their  wives  at  dinner. 

Comet  lor  ITS  Circuit 

The  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Linotype  Blue  Streak 
Comet  to  step  up  production.  For 
a  year  all  composition  on  Sun  has 
been  done  by  Teletypesetters  and 
the  paper  is  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociated  Press  TTS  circuit  in 
Southeast  Kansas. 


Printing  Class  Added 

Instruction  in  the  printing  trade 
will  begin  at  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Vo¬ 
cational  School  in  September,  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Bibb  County  Board 
of  Education.  Establishment  of 
the  school  came  after  long  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  to  alleviate  a  shortage 
of  printers  in  Georgia. 

'Mystery'  Taken 
From  Color  Work 

Forget  the  “mystery”  surround¬ 
ing  color  printing  in  newspapers, 
advised  the  mechanical  “team”  on 
the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald  which  carried  200,000  lines 
of  color  advertising  last  year.  The 
paper  has  run  spot  color  in  ads  for 
20  years. 

The  “team”  comprises  Business 
Manager  James  G.  Merbs,  Press¬ 
room  Foreman  Harry  Wingard 
and  Engraver  Don  Clickard. 

The  Herald  produces  multiple- 
color  ads  from  a  single  set  of 
black-and-white  mats  by  a  process 
of  casting  and  color-routing  three 
sets  of  stereos  so  that  they  will 
overprint,  in  register,  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  colors,  thus  yielding  a  full- 
color  process  range  in  the  final 
printed  ad. 

The  paper  also  has  pioneered  in 
successfully  making  its  own  color 
separation  plates  from  original  art 
work  of  transparencies  in  its  one- 
man  engraving  plant. 

No  Black  Plate 

In  process  printing,  the  Herald 
not  only  was  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
papers  to  discard  use  of  the  black 
plate  but  actually  decided  at  the 
outset  that  no  black  plate  was 
necessary;  that  a  black  plate,  with¬ 
out  excessive  tooling,  was  simply 
anathema  to  its  color  aims.  This 
also  suited  the  Herald  aim  of 
producing  adequate  separation 
plates  without  color  correction  or 
excessive  tooling — because  of  lim¬ 
ited  equipment  and  the  extreme 
need  of  holding  down  costs  to  the 
advertisers. 

The  paper  simplifies  production 
of  color  plates  by  shooting  the 
original  copy  on  its  engraver's 
camera  through  filters.  Prints  are 
then  made  to  the  desired  size  and 
shot  at  different  angles.  It  takes 
very  little  more  time  to  make 
color  plates  suitable  for  newspaper 
reproduction  than  to  make  black 
and  whites. 

Original  Cuts  on  Press 

Original  zinc  cuts  fastened  to 
press  plates  with  sticky-back  tape 
are  used,  today,  to  produce  three- 
color  process  work  in  close  register 
on  the  Herald’s  limited  equipment. 

Local  ads  are  laid  out  in  black 
and  white,  using  the  usual  mat 
service  illustrations.  The  paper’s 
staff  then  works  out  a  color 
scheme  from  the  copy.  If  an 
illustration  needs  a  solid  color  or 
a  light  screen  back  of  it,  a  press 


plate  is  cast  with  the  desired  back¬ 
ground.  The  original  press  plate  is 
then  placed  on  the  press,  inked  up, 
and  printed  onto  the  press  blanket’ 
Rollers  are  then  lifted,  the  plate  is 
removed  and  the  plate  with  back¬ 
grounds  is  put  on  the  cylinder  in 
its  place.  The  press  is  given  one 
turn  and  the  ink  deposited  by  the 
original  plate  is  offset  back  onto 
the  background  plate,  leaving  out¬ 
lines  for  routing. 

Any  number  of  colors  can  be 
obtained  by  this  method,  in  regis¬ 
ter,  and  faster  than  by  having  spe¬ 
cial  color  plates  made.  Mr.  Win¬ 
gard  says  the  idea  came  to  him 
some  years  ago  while  he  was  oper¬ 
ating  an  offset  press. 

Colored  Oleo  Ads 
Start  'Gold'  Rush 

Portland,  Ore. — Thursday, 
Aug.  2,  was  a  golden  day  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 

The  sale  of  colored  margarine 
was  made  legal  by  an  act  of  the 
Oregon  legislature  last  May.  The 
law  became  effective  on  Aug.  2. 

During  the  week  full  page  and 
smaller  black  and  white  and  full 
color  ads  were  run  by  All-Sweet, 
Parkay,  Nucoa,  Safeway  Stores 
and  Delrich. 

A  representative  of  California 
Ink  Co.,  Inc.,  which  furnishes  most 
of  the  newspaper  printing  ink  lo¬ 
cally,  said;  “It  seemed  we  did 
nothing  but  make  yellow  ink  all 
last  week.”  The  color  ads  and 
increased  use  of  yellow  displays  in 
stores  probably  used  more  than 
1,000  pounds  of  yellow  ink  above 
normal  consumption. 

Newspapers  normally  use  more 
yellow  ink  than  any  color  except 
standard  black.  The  Portland  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  use  around  30,000 
pounds  a  year,  as  compared  with 
about  half  that  much  red  and  two- 
thirds  that  much  blue. 

There  are  colors  that  are  easier 
to  run  solid  on  off-white  news¬ 
print  than  butter-yellow  or  even 
margarine-yellow.  Some  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  first  tried  a  primrose  or  lem¬ 
on  yellow,  running  the  color  first, 
then  black.  In  some  cases  this 
solid  yellow  turned  a  faint  char¬ 
treuse,  due  to  picking  up  black 
pigment.  The  ones  who  used  a 
chrome  yellow  got  better  results. 

Dek-a-Tube  in  Shawnee 

The  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star 
has  ordered  a  24-page  Goss  Du¬ 
plex  Dek-A  Tube  press.  It  will  re¬ 
place  the  paper’s  present  16-page 
Duplex  tubular  press  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  1930. The 
press  is  being  built  in  the  Chicago 
plant  of  the  Duplex  company.  Pur¬ 
chase  price  is  $125,000. 

George  Brand  Retires 

George  Brand,  for  over  40  years 
superintendent  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  composing  room,  and 
identified  in  this  field  for  53  years, 
retired  recently. 
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this  CHEMCO  FUSTIC  TRAY 


0i  tfMlCEABlE  THAN 


STAINLESS  STEai 


# 


SERVICEABLE  THAN  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL 


LOW  COST 


YES 


LIGHT 

WEIGHT 


YES 


CHIP-PROOF 


CORROSION- 

PROOF 


YES 


YES 


YES 


It’s  easy  to  see  from  the  comparative  “box-score” 

.  .  .  here’s  a  darkroom  tray  that  will  give  you  more 
■*"  service  at  less  cost  than  any  other  tray  on  the  market! 

The  Chemco  Tray  is  solid,  one-piece  plastic  . . . 

absolutely  corrosion  proof  to  all  photographic 
processing  and  plate  making  chemicals  of 

operating  strength.  There’s  no  coating  to  chip  and  pave 
the  way  for  rapid  corrosion  as  with  porcelain  trays !  And 

in  the  large,  20  x  24  inch  size,  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  Chemco  Plastic  Tray  weighs  only  three  pounds  ten  ounces. 


SPECIFICATIONS  AND  PRICES; 

20”  X  24”,  self-formed  handles  and  molded  X-member:  . .  .$19.50 

(Includes  ST.95  f»d»ral  Tax) 

16”  X  20'^  pouring  lip  and  molded  X-member . $17.36 

(Includat  $1.66  Fadaral  Tax) 

1 4”  X  1 7”,  pouring  lip:  . . $1 3.99 

(Ineludat  $1.34  Fadaral  Tax) 

1 1”  X  14”,  pouring  lip: . $  9.51 

(Indudat  $  .91  Fadaral  Tax) 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  CANADA . W.  E.  Booth  A  Company,  Toronto 

WEST  COAST  AGENTS . California  Ink  Company,  San  FraiKitco 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  GLEN  COVE,  N  Y 
BRANCHES  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Dallas 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Toronlo  Star's 
Offices  Entargect 


Office  expansion  is  now  under¬ 
way  at  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  in 
the  editorial  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  In  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  it  is  the  second  stage  of  the 
Star’s  expansion  program.  About 
a  year  ago  the  city  room  was  al¬ 
most  doubled  in  area,  and  a  sound¬ 
proofed  city  editor’s  office  was 
built  in  one  corner. 

Currently  darkrooms  are  the 
target  of  the  expansion  program. 

The  darkroom  and  wirephoto 
room  are  being  brought  together 
in  one  area  which  will  double  the 
space  given  to  wirephoto  and  triple 

that  given  to  ordinary  darkrooms.  View  of  editorial-advertising  section  of  the  new  branch  office  of  the 
This  is  part  of  a  plan  to  central-  Citizen  Newspapers  of  Houston, 

ize  the  picture  departments,  now  « 

foSVoirorrSS  a'  SS  Wilminglon  'Brass'  Where  All  Is  Silente— 

Now  all  sections  of  the  picture  Honors  Proofreader  Only  Brush,  Ink  Used 

department  are  being  brought  to-  L  Annetta  Bishop,  proof-  In  the  editorial  room  of  a 

gether  off  the  city  room,  handy  to  reader  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Vancouver,  B.  C.  daily  paper  there 
the  picture  editor.  News-Journal  Co.  and  its  prede-  are  no  typewriters.  Writers  use 

^  The  new  darkroom  will  be  di-  cessor  papers  for  49  years,  retired  brush  and  ink,  in  silence,  sweat 
vided  ^  into^  four  small  and  two  recently.  At  a  testimonial  party  out  each  deadline, 
large  individual  rooms  each  ^n-  tj^e  newsroom,  she  was  show-  in  the  back  shop,  or  composing 
nected  with  sliding  ‘fwrs.  The  ^red  with  praise  by  Henry  T.  room,  no  machines  spill  out  type 
smaller  rooms  are  five  by  five  feet  claus,  president  of  the  company;  in  long,  leaden  columns.  There, 
in  size,  hold  only  the  essentials,  a  q  Reese,  Jr.,  vicepresident  too,  is  silence  as  all  type  is  set 

sink  and  shelf.  The  larger  rooms  executive  editor;  A.  O.  H.  by  hand. 

are  14  by  9  feet  in  area,  and  con-  Grier,  a  member  of  the  editorial  oy,  „»  go-u  jav  cresses 

tain  other  essentia  equipment.  board;  William  J.  Black,  manager  roll  and  4  500  conTes  of  the  ?iMr 

Because  of  the  individua  dark-  the  local  advertising  deoart-  l  w  ^ 

rnomc  at  manv  siv  nhntrxrn  ‘  me  local  acveriising  oepari  “bit  the  streets”  of  Vancouver. 
r<wms,  as  many  as  six  photogra-  ment;  Mrs.  Sophronia  Harmon,  a  t-.  •  .u  •  -r- 

phers  will  be  able  to  develop  prints  proofreader,  and  W.  Murray  Met-  Chinese  Tunes, 

at  once.  Formerly  when  one  man  ten,  promotion  manager,  on  behalf  Canada  s  four  Chinese- 

was  using  the  darkroom,  the  rest  himself  and  his  father,  Wil-  Papers. 

to  wait.  p  \fetten,  retired  business  Times,  published  by  the 

Work  IS  also  underway  to  ex-  manager.  Chinese  Freemasons  in  Canada, 

pand  the  circulation  department  a  i.  r  j  started  over  40  years  ago  with 

on  the  second  floor  of  the  Toronto  presented  to  the  campaign  to  overthrow  the 

Star  Building.  Bishop  \yere  a  mahogany  Manchu  Empire.  The  Times’  first 

A  dividing  section  between  the  *  matehing  chair,  and  a  jssugs  rallied  Vancouver  Chinese 

city  and  country  circulation  de-  lamp.  There  also  was  a  re-  support  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 

partments  has  been  torn  down,  membrance  book,  signed  by  her  ^bo  made  China  a  republic  in 
and  a  small  lobby  has  been  taken  mllow  workers.  1911. 

away  so  that  elevators  open  di-  Miss  Bishop  entered  the  serv-  The  Times  keeps  its  readers  up 
rectly  into  the  office.  Three  ice  of  the  Every  Evening,  prede-  on  world  news  through  subscrib- 
of  the  five  elevator  entrances  on  cessor  of  the  Journal-Every  Eve-  ing  to  world  press  wire  services 
the  second  floor  have  been  walled  ning,  July  7,  1902,  as  a  copy-  and  it  maintains  a  special  cor- 
up  to  allow  more  space.  holder.  respondent  at  Hong  Kong. 
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respondent  at  Hong  Kong. 

Only  once  in  its  history  has  the 
conservative  Times  put  out  an 
extra.  That  was  on  V-J  Day, 
when  15,000  copies  were  rolled 
off. 

I  Apart  from  the  masthead,  the 
;  only  English  wording  is  in  the  ad- 
I  vertisements.  And  these  show 
'  only  the  firm  name  and  address 
in  English;  the  copy  is  in  Chinese, 
j  Although  someone  invented  a 
Chinese  typewriter  —  it  has  not 
been  a  success — the  keyboard  is 
too  cumbersome.  In  any  case,  the 
Times  gets  along  without  one. 

New  (asling  Box 

I  The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  has  installed  a  new  Goss 
vacuum-back  plate  casting  box  in 


Beauty  Stressed 
In  Brandi  Office 

The  Citizen  Newspapers  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  are  calling  their 
new  branch  “the  most  beautiful 
newspaper  office  in  the  country." 

Opening  of  the  branch  for  two 
of  the  seven  weekly  Citizens— a 
Glenn  McCarthy  Enterprise — was 
announced  by  Howard  W.  Green¬ 
wood,  general  manager. 

The  new  branch,  in  Southwest 
Houston,  houses  the  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  staffs  of 
the  two  papers.  All  the  Citizens 
are  printed  at  a  central  plant. 

“We  tried  to  combine  beauty 
and  practicality,”  said  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood,”  to  give  the  two  communi¬ 
ties  served  by  the  Bellaire  Citizen 
and  the  Southwest  Citizen  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of.” 

The  new  office  has  deep-sea 
green  walls,  flamingo  red  louvres 
to  separate  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  sections,  tropical  plants 
banked  in  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  editorial  office. 

Even  the  desks  were  refinished 
in  a  special  grain  design  to  match 
the  motif. 

A  special  lounge  section  at  the 
front  of  the  editorial  office  in¬ 
cludes  modern  chairs,  coffee  tables 
and  a  handsome  carpet. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  blow¬ 
ups  picturing  the  entire  operation 
involved  in  publication  of  the 
Citizens. 

Another  big  picture,  that  of  a 
Citizen  carrier  wheeling  down  a 
residential  street,  hangs  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
office. 

1,000-Em  Speedster 
Finally  Retires  at  80 

Forty-two  years  on  the  same 
newspaper  is  the  record  Harry 
Fowler,  80,  took  with  him  when 
he  retired  recently  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Register.  He  was  just  15 
years  old  when  he  got  his  first  job 
in  the  shop.  He  went  into  semi- 
retirement  for  a  short  time  prior 
'  to  World  War  II,  but  during  the 
'  war  he  was  persuaded  to  start  all 
I  over  again. 

Fowler  became  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est  hand-setters  of  type  in  the 
'  South.  His  usual  speed  was  more 
’  than  1,000  ems  an  hour.  When 
,  the  linecasting  machines  came 
along  he  was  skeptical,  but  he 
■  soon  became  an  expert.  He  pre- 
I  ferred  the  ad  room,  however,  and 
in  his  last  few  years  he  was  chief 
I  proofreader. 


No  Shadows 


100  West  Monroe  Building,  Chicago  3,  lllinola  its  stereotype  department. 


The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  has  achieved  a  shadowless 
effect  for  its  composing  room 
proofreaders  by  the  installation  of 
six  rows  of  shadow-proof  fluores¬ 
cent  lights. 
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says  "Greenwich  Time"  Ad  Manager 

One  of  their  most  profitable  advertising  v'entures  is  a 
monthly  two-page  real-estate  section.  The  pages  include 
sparkling  pictures  of  hoiuses,  thus  .simplifying  the  real 
estate  salesman's  job  by  making  “living-room  shopping” 
easy  for  the  prospect.  According  to  Ad  Manager  Mor¬ 
rissey,  the  space  is  always  easily  sold  well  in  advance. 


Business  Manager  Elljert  A.  Pearson  and  Advertising 
Manager  J.  R.  Morrissey  of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time 
know  how  to  make  sjiecial  promotions  pay.  After  install¬ 
ing  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  in  December,  1950,  thev 
and  the  rest  of  the  Time  staff  had  plenty  of  ideas  on  how 
to  use  the  economical  cuts  it  made  possible. 


Editor  looks  for  a  house.  Ted  Yudain,  Time 
Editor,  was  looking  for  a  house— and  he 
found  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble 
to  read  through  classified-ad  word  descrip¬ 
tions  of  houses  for  sale.  If  he  could  only  see 
pictures  of  the  houses,  he  wouldn’t  make 
needless  trips  nor  overlook  something  good. 


"Why  not  illustrate  real  estate  ads?"  thought 
Mr.  Yudain.  Before  long  the  Time  had  in¬ 
stalled  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  and  the 
new  real  estate  section  was  begun.  The 
Time  cliarges  a  Hat  rate  for  photos,  Scan-a- 
graving,  typography,  and  space;  easily  sells 
bottom  40  inches  of  space  to  local  bank. 


6000  inches  of  display  in  5  monthsi  During 
the  first  five  months  they  had  the  Scan-a- 
graver,  the  Time  sold  6,000  inches  of  illus¬ 
trated  space  ( 10,000  inches  overall )  in 
special  promotions,  took  on  a  full-time 
photographer,  and  increased  its  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  seven  times. 


•  Do  you  receive  "Impressions"?  "Impressions"  is  a  quarterly 
publication  of  Fairchild's  Graphic  Arts  Division.  Its  sole  purpose  Is 
to  help  you  in  exploiting  the  techniques  of  photo-journalism  by  giving 
you  practical  "how-to"  information.  You'll  find  its  hints  useful  whether 
or  not  you  have  a  Scan-a-graver.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard, 
Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-25A. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Plant  Harmonizes 
With  City  Hall 

The  Delaware  (O.)  Gazette  re¬ 
cently  moved  into  a  modern,  new¬ 
ly-constructed  building  with  a  one- 
floor  plan  of  operation  and  up-to- 
date  equipment  for  putting  out 
the  133-year-old  daily. 

Although  the  construction  is  two 
stories  in  the  front,  all  production 
of  the  paper  is  done  on  the  first 
floor,  from  the  business  office  to 
the  mailing  rooms.  The  second 
floor  houses  the  library  and  a 
room  for  expansion. 

Ground  was  broken  May  1, 
1950,  by  W.  D.  Thomson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette,  and  the  third 
generation  of  the  Thomson  family 
to  publish  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Thomson’s  son,  Henry  C.,  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  fifth  genera¬ 
tion,  Walter  D.  II  (Tommy) 
Thomson,  is  a  carrier  boy. 

Plans  were  begun  about  15 
years  ago,  although  the  first  set 
of  architectural  drawings  was 
made  in  1940.  Construction  plans 
were  indefinitely  postponed  in 
1941  when  war  was  declared. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
a  site  had  been  purchased  next  to 
Delaware’s  city  hall. 

The  business  and  editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  decorated  in  gray  and 
green  walls,  with  modern  lighting 
facilities  and  pickled  oak  wood¬ 
work  and  doors. 

The  architect  was  Eugene  T. 
Benham  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  firm 
of  Benham,  Richards,  and  Arm¬ 
strong.  He  designed  the  Chilli- 
cothe  (O.)  Gazette,  a  building 
modeled  after  the  first  Ohio  state- 
house.  The  Delaware  Gazette  was 
designed  to  complement  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  its  neighbor,  the  Dela¬ 
ware  city  hall,  completed  in  1937. 

The  Gazette  purchased  a  28- 
page  Goss  Straightline  press  from 
the  Sandusky  (O.)  News  for  use 
in  its  new  plant,  changing  from 
flatbed  to  stereotype  printing.  It 
had  printed  on  one  of  the  few 
Campbell  flatbed  presses  ever 
built. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


2-Page  Spread  Cub 


Microfilming  Cost 


A  view  of  the  composing  room  in 
the  Delaware  (O.)  Gazette  plant. 

SNPA's  Atlanta 
Parley  Aug.  27-28 

The  1951  Southern  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference,  Eastern 
Division,  will  take  place  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  27-28.  The  At 


More  than  200  daily  newspapers 
are  using  the  method  of  micro¬ 
filming  that  places  a  two-page 
spread  on  a  single  exposure  at  a 
reduction  ratio  of  approximately 
19  to  1.  This  technique  makes 
possible  substantial  savings  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  quality. 

The  New  York  Daily  News, 
Cleveland  Press,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Chicago  Herald- American, 
Lincoln  Nebraska  Journal,  Char¬ 
lotte  News  and  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  are  a  few  of  the 
newspapers  regularly  filmed  by 
Micro-Photo  Service  Bureau, 
Cleveland,  pioneers  in  the  two- 
page  method. 

New  Equipment  Introduced 

In  the  early  days  of  newspaper 
microfilming,  the  only  equipment 
adaptable  for  the  purpose  were  the 
miniature  type  of  35  mm  cameras 
which  were  set  up  with  flood  light¬ 
ing  and  other  devices.  These  cam¬ 
eras  used  double-perforated  35 
mm  film  and  made  eight  exposures 
per  foot  of  film.  It  was  necessary 


The  new  Delaware  (O.)  Gazette 
building  harmonizes  with  the  City 
Hall  architecture. 

Portland  Journal 
Names  Engraving  Chief 

New  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal’s  photo-engraving 
department  is  Harry  B.  Machum, 
who  has  been 

i  c  a  n  Engraving 

was  night  fore- 

Times’  engraving 
department. 

Prior  to  that 

he  was  with  the  Machum 
Detroit  News  for  12  years. 

Walter  Otto,  who  has  been  with 
the  Journal’s  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partment  for  22  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  acting  foreman  and  has 
returned  to  a  regular  shift  on  the 
day  side.  He  became  acting  fore¬ 
man  in  January,  1950,  upon  the 
retirement  of  his  father,  Louis  F. 
Otto,  who  retired  at  65  under  the 
Journal’s  pension  insurance  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Otto  joined  Beaver  Engrav¬ 
ing  company,  Portland,  in  1907 
and  in  1910  became  manager.  In 


lanta  Biltmore  Hotel  has  been  se-  W 

lected  as  headquarters.  The  sup-  ?  ®  g  ay  on  the  film  to 

ply  and  equipment  exhibits  will  be 
available  for  inspection  beginning 
on  that  date. 

Special  sessions  will  take  place 


insure  a  large  enough  image  for 
comfortable  reading. 

The  ratio  of  reduction  was  16 
to  1,  one  hundred  feet  of  film 


on  Sunday  for  the  Machinists  carrying  800  newspaper  pages. 


(3:30  p.m.).  Production  Managers 
and  Mechanical  Superintendents 
(8  p.m.),  and  Smaller  Newspapers 
(8  p.m.). 

Chairman  L.  H.  Pickens  has  an¬ 
nounced  selection  of  topic  leaders, 
as  follows:  Composing  Room,  C. 
LeRoy  Ray,  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Journal  &  Sen/ine/;  Pressroom, 
S.  L.  Sellers,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News;  Stereotyping  Department, 
Roy  Vickery,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Engraving,  Warren  L. 
Schrieffer,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune;  Mailing  Room, 
M.  M.  Hussey,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune;  Machinists,  W.  D.  Jacobs, 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  -  Register; 
Smaller  Newspapers,  Cliff  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times;  Pro¬ 
duction  Managers  and  Mechanical 
Superintendents,  Stanley  Myers, 
Atlanta  Newspapers. 

Farrar  Reslyles  6ril 

The  68-year-old  weekly  Grit, 
published  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has 
been  re-styled  by  Gilbert  P.  Far¬ 
rar.  Flush-left  headlines  in  upper 
and  lower  case  are  featured  in  the 
five-column  format.  All-cap  heads 
are  used  in  boxes,  with  text  set 
lightface,  indented. 


Retires  al  76 


In  more  recent  years,  cameras 
designed  specifically  for  microfilm 
work  were  introduced.  Lenses 
were  improved  to  give  high-ratio 
fidelity,  and  sprockets  eliminated 
to  accommodate  unperforated  film. 
This  permitted  the  use  of  the  space 
formerly  wasted  by  the  perfora¬ 
tions,  making  it  possible  to  micro¬ 
film  newspaper  copy  vertically  on 
35  mm  film  (instead  of  length¬ 
wise)  and  still  retain  the  clarity 
required  for  sharp  easy-to-read  en¬ 
largement. 

Techniques  Refined 

To  make  full  use  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  the  new  film 
and  equipment,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  laboratory  staff  at  Micro- 
Photo  Service  Bureau  to  establish 
an  entirely  new  method  of  news¬ 
paper  microphotography  that 
would  insure  crystal-clear  nega¬ 
tives  and  sharpness  in  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Photographic  and  development 
techniques  were  refined  and  stab¬ 
ilized,  and  equipment  adapted  spe¬ 
cifically  for  newspaper  work. 
Millions  of  pages  have  already 
been  produced  by  the  2-page  meth¬ 
od,  with  a  number  of  individual 
back  file  projects  running  well  over 
750,000  pages  in  each  case. 

The  2-page  method  enables 
about  1200  (instead  of  800)  stan¬ 
dard  size  pages  to  be  placed  on 


1914  he  left  the  commercial 
field  and  established  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  engraving  department 
which  he  headed  until  his  retire¬ 
ment. 


After  62  years  in  the  trade,  E.  A. 
Turner  retired  June  30  as  foreman 
of  the  stereotyping  department  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  is  76  years  old. 


100  ft.  of  film. 

Another  feature  of  this  system 
is  that  the  pages  of  the  newspaper 
move  from  left  to  right  when 
viewed  on  the  reading  machine. 
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When  a  publisher  installs  a  HOE  COLOR-CON¬ 
VERTIBLE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS,  his  plant  is 
equipped  for  the  finest  quality  printing  at  high 
net-production  speeds.  Whatever  color  printing 
facilities  may  be  immediately  required  are  made 
with  the  initial  Installation. 

The  publisher  invests  only  in  the  equipment 
actually  needed  at  the  time  the  Color-Convertible 
is  placed  in  operation.  He  has  “an  ace  in  the  hole,” 
however,  in  that  he  can  add— a/  any  ti’/ne— further 
facilities  to  handle  any  increasing  volume  of  R.O.P. 
color  printing,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  labor. 

An  extra  color  cylinder— as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration-can  be  imposed  on  any  press  unit  whenever 
desired.  Likewise  duo  ink  rails,  and  mechanisms 
for  reversing  a  pair  of  cylinders  or  an  entire  unit 
can  readily  be  installed  at  any  time. 

Actual  experience  in  the  installation  of  such  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  shows  it  can  be  made  remarkably 
rapidly,  with  a  minimum  of  dow'n  time. 

910  East  138th  Straa4  Naw  York  54,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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New  Conveyor  Plan 
Has  Loop  Efled 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Press  in  Storage, 
New  Plant  Begun 


A  new  Closed  System  mailroom 
operation  at  the  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Enquirer  is  designed  to  cope  with 
the  increased  printing  speeds  of  a 
new  14-unit  Goss  press. 

The  system  was  devised  by  H. 
Earle  Runion  Production  Engi¬ 
neers,  in  cooperation  with  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  production  chief,  Harry 
D.  Rindsberg. 

EXescribing  the  sytem,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  straightline  setup 
in  most  newspaper  plants,  Mr. 
Runion  explained: 

“The  new  Closed  System, 
though  not  entirely  foolproof,  is 
designed  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
problems  experienced  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  straight  line  principle. 
Since  the  Closed  System  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  conveyors  designed  in  a 
loop  pattern,  flexibility  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  particularly  since  all  of  the 
conveyors  and  curves  in  the  loop 
are  separately  reversible. 

“The  location  of  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  delivery  apron,  particu¬ 
larly  that  serving  the  high  speed 
presses,  is  positioned  to  permit  the 
worker  to  remove  the  newspapers 
from  the  apron  and  place  them  on 
the  wire  mesh  belt  conveyor.  If 
the  newspaper  run  requires  proces¬ 
sing,  the  direction  of  the  conveyor 
travel  transports  the  stacks  of 
newspapers  to  the  workers  located 
along  the  side  of  the  conveyor. 
These  papers  are  manually  handled 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  Straight  Line  meth¬ 
od  of  processing. 

“Should  the  worker  fail  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  keep  up  with  produc¬ 
tion  speed,  the  stack  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  transported  around  the  loop 
conveyor  and  back  to  the  worker, 
giving  him  a  second  opportunity 
to  get  his  supply  of  newspapers 
for  processing.  Such  a  condition 
will  rarely  happen  since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  processing  stations  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  accomplish  any  peak  pro¬ 
duction  requirement. 

“.\s  the  worker  completes  his 
processing  operation,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  placed  in  stacks  back  on 
the  conveyor  which  transports 
them  to  the  wire  tying  operation. 
Tht  wire  tying  machines  are  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  roller  conveyor  sec¬ 
tions  which  serve  as  a  bridge 
leading  from  the  processing  con¬ 
veyor  loop.  The  operator  slides 
the  stacked  newspapers  across  the 
roller  into  the  wire  tying  machine. 
After  tying,  the  bundles  are 
pushed  onto  a  conveyor  belt  that 
transports  them  to  the  loading 
dock  area.” 


Contracts  have  been  awarded 
and  ground  broken  for  a  $300,000 
home  for  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 

Free  Press. 

The  new  building,  two  stories 
and  full  basement,  will  be  located 
on  South  Second  street,  across 
from  the  postoffice  on  property 
which  the  company  has  owned  and 
used  as  a  parking  lot  for  employes 
for  a  period  of  years.  It  will  di¬ 
rectly  join  the  four-story  Free 
Press  commercial  plant  on  the 
rear  of  this  lot. 

The  front  of  the  building  will 
be  of  Mankato  stone  with  black 
Cold  Springs  granite  for  trim.  Side 
walls  will  be  of  tile,  faced  with 
tan  brick.  The  job  printing  plant 
will  also  be  renovated  and  faced 
with  tan  cement  to  conform  with 
the  appearance  of  the  new  struc¬ 
ture. 

Publisher  C.  H.  Russell  said  the 
principal  need  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  to  house  a  four  unit  Goss 
press,  with  color  facilities,  which 
will  replace  the  present  28-page 
press.  This  new  press  was  pur¬ 
chased  a  year  ago,  was  delivered 
last  August  and  has  been  in  the 
warehouse.  It  was  inundated  in 
the  flood  last  April  and  the  work 
of  cleaning  and  rehabilitating  it 
was  only  recently  completed.  The 
28-page  press  has  been  sold  to  the 
Press  and  Dakotan  of  Yankton, 

S.  D. 

The  entire  plant  has  been  engi-  _  „  . .  . . _  _  _ -j.  _ _ 

neered  and  planned  to  provide  for  ciates,  of  New  York  City.  personal  management  of  J. 

expansion  to  35,000  or  more  circu-  The  News  issued  its  first  edition  Cline  for  40  years,  has  been  a 
lation  and  new  equipment  to  be  on  Dec.  20,  1890  at  201  Paterson  leading  firm  supplying  electrical 
installed,  in  addition  to  the  press.  Street  and  built  its  first  building  motor  and  control  equipment  and 
will  be  designed  to  accommodate  on  the  present  site  in  1896.  This  related  items  to  the  graphic  arts 
such  expansion,  both  in  volume  structure  was  destroyed  in  the  industry. 

and  speed  of  operation.  The  pres-  great  fire  of  1902  and  the  present  In  July  1950  the  Cline  company 

ent  press  run  is  18,500.  building  was  completed  later  that  moved  into  its  new  factory  at 

Back  in  1941  tentative  plans  year.  3405  West  47th  Street.  Chicago, 

were  made  for  this  expansion.  In  The  new  home  of  the  News  will  at  which  time  its  productive  ca- 
1943  the  late  J.  A.  Callahan  had  provide  ample  off-street  parking  pacity  was  more  than  doubled  and 
tentative  sketches  of  a  proposed  space  not  only  for  its  150  em-  its  facilities  for  both  mechanical 
new  building  drawn  by  Pass  and  ployes  but  for  all  who  come  to  do  and  electrical  work  were  increased 
Rockey.  Limitations  on  both  build-  business  with  the  News.  substantially, 

ing  materials  and  equipment  dur-  Publisher  Harry  B.  Haines  said 
ing  the  war  period  made  start  of  the  building  will  cost  approximate- 

the  project  impossible  then.  ly  $800,000  and  a  new  machinery 

installation  program  calls  for  an 
expenditure  of  $400,000. 


Design  by  William  Ginsberg  Associates  for  the  new  plant  of  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  in  a  $1,200,000  expansion  program. 


$800,000  Plant  Cline  Co.  Praised 
For  Paterson  News  For  Aircraft  Guns 


Weiss  Opens  Matrix 
Business  in  SI.  Louis 


Eugene  Daily  Plans 
One-Story  Structure 


The  founding  of  the  first  new 
matrix  company  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  in  more  than  a  decade  has 
been  announced  by  Jacob  Lee 
Weiss.  The  plant,  to  be  known 
as  the  Weiss  Matrix  Co.,  2126 
is  equipped  with  a 
Lake  Erie  Directomat  and  a  Van- 
dercook  proof  press.' 

Mr.  W'eiss  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 

Journalism,  Class  of  1944.  He  Carlton  Bates,  pressman  for 
School  of  was  sales  manager  of  the  Active  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
months  Matrix  Company  of  St.  Louis  added  a  10-year  diamond  to  his 
from  1946  to  1948  when  it  was  service  pin  and  L.  S.  Moms, 

stereotype  foreman,  has  a  new  20- 
year  diamond  in  his  pin. 


Scholarships  Given 
At  Printing  School 


struction  of  a  new  newspaper  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
plant  at  10th  and  High  streets.  News  has  set  up  two  scholarships  Pine  Street, 

Plans  call  for  a  one-story  build-  to  the  Southwestern  School  of  '  '  -  •  - 

ing  of  reinforced  concrete  con-  Printing  for  its  graduating  carriers, 
struction  covering  approximately  If  no  carriers  qualify  the  scholar- 
21,000  square  feet  and  a  full  base-  ships  will  be  given  to  other  appli- 
meiit.  Provisions  are  made  for  cants, 
addition  of  two  more  stories.  The  Southwestern 

Publisher  Alton  F.  Baker  said  Printing  offers  sixteen 
a  new  four-unit  press  is  contem-  courses.  It  is  maintained  by  pub- 
plated  with  facilities  large  enough  lishers  and  commercial  printing  purchased  by  the  Western  News- 

for  two  more  units.  firms.  paper  Union. 
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Controllers' 
Session  Topics 
Are  Scheduled 

Newspaper  budgets,  taxes  and 
costs  are  among  the  principal 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  fourth 
^nual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance 
Officers,  Sept.  23-26  in  the  Hotel 
Statler,  St.  Louis. 

In  addition  to  general  sessions 
and  the  annual  business  meeting, 
a  full  day— Tuesday,  Sept.  25 — 
will  be  devoted  to  “split  sessions” 
grouped  according  to  size  of  cir¬ 
culation. 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  president  of 
Parade,  will  be  a  guest  speaker, 
and  Clark  A.  Renwick,  controller 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
will  preside.  W.  R.  Hays,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times,  is  program  chairman. 

Session  chairmen  and  speakers 
are: 

Under  15,000 — “Cost  Compari¬ 
sons”,  J.  W.  West,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Tirnes-News,  and  Prof.  J. 
Edward  Gerald,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Minnesota; 
“Problems  of  Small  Newspapers”, 
Miss  Nora  Foulds,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press,  and  John  A.  Hogg, 
.Missouri  Press  Association;  “Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Circulation  Billing,” 
to  be  announced. 

15,000-50,000— “Value  of  Uni¬ 
form  Chart  of  Accounts,”  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Sanborn,  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Me., 
and  Russell  J.  Speights,  treasurer, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean; 
“Credit  and  Collections  Problems”, 
James  R.  Foss,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle -Tribune,  and  Ralph  F. 
Dapts,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald;  “Depreciation  and  Proper¬ 
ty  Accounting,”  Melvin  M.  Sikes, 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun,  and 
S.  F.  Chapman,  Thomson  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Over  50.000 — “Reports  to  Man¬ 
agement”,  H.  W.  Bowers,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  -  Mirror; 
“Streamlining  Office  Layout  for 
Greater  Efficiency”,  Charles  M. 
Hupp,  New  York  Herald-Tribune; 
“Setting  up  a  Newspaper  Budget,” 
Samuel  .A.  Mc.Adams,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman,  and 
Gordon  A.  O'Brien,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
m 

Retail  Advertising 
Guide  Published 

Newspaper  advertising,  its  sched¬ 
uling.  copy  preparation  and  lay¬ 
out,  is  treated  in  a  new  book  by 
Prof.  Philip  Ward  Burton  entitled 
“Retail  Advertising  for  the  Small 
Store”  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc.). 

The  author,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  College  of  Business  Ad- 
imnistration  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  said  the  book  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily  to  guide  students  who  enter 
Ihe  retail  business. 
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Timber  Sale  Highlights 
Alaskan  Possibilities 

To  THE  Editor:  The  largest  sale 
of  National  Forest  timber  ever 
made  was  completed  July  27  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  awarding 
1,500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  Alas¬ 
kan  pulptimber  to  Ketchikan  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.  of  Bellingham, 
Wash.  The  timber,  sufficient  to 
supply  a  pulp  mill  of  500-ton  daily 
capacity  for  50  years,  is  located  on 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  in 
Southeast  Alaska. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  newspaper  publishers,  the 
output  of  this  mill  will  go  primar¬ 
ily  to  cellophane  and  rayon.  How¬ 
ever,  the  significant  fact  is  that 
this  is  the  first  of  five  or  six  po¬ 
tential  mills.  We  hope  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  field  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested  in  this  newly- 
opened  source  of  supply  to  prompt 
newsprint  manufacturers  to  look 
into  Alaskan  Timber  possibilities. 

Dana  Parkinson,  Chief, 
Information  &  Education, 
Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AP's  Objectivity 
A  Cloak  of  Protection 

To  THE  Editor:  When  the  Com¬ 
munists  imprisoned  William  N. 
Oatis  in  Prague  they  attacked 
America’s  freedom  of  the  press  at 
its  strongest  link — the  impartial¬ 
ity  of  the  -Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter. 

With  deliberate  contempt,  the 
Reds  framed  the  AP’s  bureau 
chief  to  express  their  scorn  for 
one  of  Democracy’s  most  prized 
freedoms. 

No  matter  how  many  barbs 
have  been  thrust  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  by  enemies  and  critics, 
none  ever  has  been  able  to  im¬ 
pugn  the  sole  aim  of  the  .AP  re¬ 
porter  to  get  the  facts  and  write 
them  understandingly. 

The  .AP  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  papers  of  its  membership, 
and  they  represent  every  shade  of 
politics,  economics  and  journalism 
management  and  ideas.  There  are 
no  dividends  or  surpluses  to  .split. 

Tyrants  have  tried  to  bend  AP 
men  to  their  wills  but  none  before 
ever  attempted  to  destroy  them 
because  they  could  not. 

I  am  an  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  have  the  AP 
cloak  of  protection  around  you. 

Once  when  I  was  bureau  chief 
at  Albany,  my  open-minded  inten¬ 
tion  as  a  political  reporter  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Robert 
Bingham,  later  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  a  member  of 
the  high  command  directing  the 
presidential  campaign  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  in  1932.  I  was  in  charge 


of  the  coverage  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  and  doing  much  of  the 
reporting.  Bingham  protested  to 
the  management  of  the  AP  that  1 
was  “unfair”  to  his  candidate. 

As  is  customary,  the  members 
of  AP  were  polled.  That  is,  they 
were  asked  if  my  stories  were 
“fair”  or  “unfair.”  Had  any  sub¬ 
stantial  number  said  “unfair”  I 
would  have  been  fired.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  criticisms  of  my  re¬ 
porting  voiced  by  the  editors 
throughout  the  country  but  none 
said  I  was  “unfair”  to  Roosevelt. 

Later  President  Roosevelt  told 
me  the  attack  was  made  to  test 
the  impartiality  of  AP,  the  vast 
majority  of  whose  members  sup¬ 
ported  President  Hoover  in  that 
highly  emotional  campaign.  The 
Roosevelt  camp  found  out  what 
they  wanted  to  know.  The  news 
of  Roosevelt  was  as  objective  as 
the  news  of  Hoover. 

This  cloak  of  AP  objectivity 
protected  me  from  the  anger  of 
two  rival  groups  of  coal  miners 
in  Eastern  Oklahoma  and  enabled 
me  to  visit  the  two  armed  camps. 
The  leaders  of  the  mobs  talked 
with  me  not  because  they  were 
friendly  to  me.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  plainly  showed  their  dis¬ 
like  and  distrust.  They  did  trust 
.AP. 

Jack  Diamond,  the  cruel  hood¬ 
lum  of  prohibition  days  in  New 
York  city  and  state,  restrained 
himself  from  attacking  me  in  one 
of  his  frenzies  of  brutality  only 
because  of  my  AP  identity. 

Diamond,  freed  that  day  by  a 
jury  of  a  charge  of  torturing  a 
truck  driver,  had  a  party.  I  had 
reported  the  trial  so  I  was  invited 
to  the  party.  Diamond  brutally 
beat  his  sweetheart,  the  showgirl, 
Kiki  Roberts.  He  saw  the  disgust 
on  my  face  and  Diamond  made 
for  me.  He  recognized  me  before 
he  struck. 

“Oh,  you’re  that  AP  guy,”  he 
said.  “Come  on  and  have  a  drink.” 

One  more  incident  of  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  protection  of  AP: 

Late  in  the  ’20’s  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  controlled  government  in 
many  Indiana  cities.  The  hooded 
men  boasted  they  had  elected  the 
Governor.  Muncie  had  a  Circuit 
Court  Judge,  Clarence  W.  Dearth, 
a  klan  czar.  He  tossed  into  jail 
for  contempt,  a  loud-talking  editor 
of  a  scandal  sheet,  who  criticized 
Dearth  and  the  klan  officials. 

I  was  sent  from  Indianapolis 
to  cover  the  story.  There  were 
many  reporters  there.  We  sent  out 
a  story.  Dearth  called  several  of 
us  before  him. 

In  pointed,  direct  terms,  he  said 
if  we  did  not  come  to  him  and  his 
fellow  officials  for  our  information, 
he  would  hold  us  in  contempt  of 
court.  He  demanded  that  we  prom¬ 
ise  to  do  that.  None  of  us  would 
promise.  The  judge  then  became 
angry  and  abusive.  He  was  just 
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ready  to  order  the  sheriff  and  his 
deputies  to  toss  us  into  the  cala¬ 
boose,  when  I  spoke  up.  I  was  no 
martyr  to  freedom  of  the  press  I 
was  afraid.  There  had  been  re¬ 
ports  that  men  had  been  beaten 
and  killed  in  Indiana  jails. 

I  said  above  the  roar  of  my 
thumping  heart:  “Judge  Dearth, 
I  suggest  you  think  about  this.  I 
am  an  Associated  Press  reporter 
and  the  AP  will  not  let  me  stay 
in  jail  for  doing  my  duty.  You 
know  John  W.  Davis,  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  lawyer  in  New  York,  is  the 
.AP’s  lawyer.  Kent  Cooper  (gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  AP)  will  send 
him  and  his  lawyers  from  New 
York  and  Indianapolis  out  here 
and  give  you  the  fight  of  your 
life.  And,  the  AP  will  never  for¬ 
get.” 

It  worked.  Dearth  did  not  send 
us  to  jail.  We  left  Muncie,  and 
the  following  week  I  testified  be¬ 
fore  an  Indiana  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  that  instigated  impeachment 
charges  against  Judge  EJearth.  He 
was  removed. 

The  Associated  Press  did  not 
forget. 

Walter  T.  Brown, 

350  West  55th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Tampa  Transaction 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  not  buy¬ 
ing  the  Nicholson  stock  and  will 
not  hold  a  single  additional  share. 
Tampa  Times  Co.,  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  retiring  the  Nicholson 
shares  and  the  company  capital 
is  being  reduced  by  half. 

David  E.  Smiley, 

Editor  and  President, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times, 
m 

Freight  Rate  Changes 
Due  With  Uniformity 

R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of 
.ANPA’s  Traffic  Department,  ad¬ 
vised  publishers  this  week  that  es¬ 
tablishment  of  uniform  freight 
rates  for  the  whole  country,  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  will  occasion  some 
changes  on  various  newspaper 
commodities. 

ICC  has  given  the  railroads 
four  months  to  complete  and  file 
a  uniform  classification  for  manu¬ 
factured  articles  so  as  to  abolish 
class  rate  differences  on  the  same 
type  of  article  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Cooke  said  this 
will  affect  rates  on  printing 
presses,  winding  cores,  mats,  ink, 
supplements,  stereo  plates,  twine, 
wire,  paste,  etc. 

■ 

Intertype  Earnings 
Higher  Than  in  1950 

Gross  profits  of  Intertype  Corp. 
in  the  three  months  ending  June 
30  just  topped  $1,000,000,  but  net 
earnings  were  $298,157.  In  the 
same  period  of  1950  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  were  $182,291. 

For  the  first  half  of  1951,  net 
earnings  totalled  $625,511,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $481,779  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1950.  The  1951  tax 
bill  was  figured  at  $696,000.  Gross 
profits  amounted  to  $2,214,715. 
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A  40-page  WOOD  Cosmopolitan  Press  is  being 
installed  in  the  plant  of  the  Da3rtona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  —  fits  “big  city”  technique  into  the 
planned  budget  of  this  smaller-city  newspaper  plant 
The  compact  Cosmopolitan  tops  the  list  of  modem 
smaller-city  newspaper  presses,  being  the  only  press  to 
incorporate  these  THREE  outstanding  advantages... 

1 —  2-page  jumps  on  collect  runs 

2 —  facilities  for  color 

3 —  printing  from  semi-cylindrical  plates 

For  any  modem-minded  newspaper  publisher,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  sound  investment,  the  Cosmopolitan  Press 
offers  faster  production,  greater  economy  and  above 
all  —  a  better-looking  newspaper  ior  his  readers. 


There’s  a  new  Cosmopolitan  Press  with  all  its  “big  City”  ad¬ 
vantages  for  your  plant  and  it  can  be  arranged  to  meet  your 
particular  needs  and  space  requirements. 

Whether  you  prefer  the  straight-line  or  double-deck  silhouette; 
whether  you  need  2  sixteen-page  press  units  or  4  eight-page  units 
—  you  can  be  sure  there  is  a  Cosmopolitan  Press  to  fit  your 
present  set-up. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PUINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


ford  in  TV*s  Future, 
With  Expert  at  Wheel 


By  Jerry  Walker 

As  AN  OLD  advertising  man. 
Senator  William  Benton  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  play  on  words  when 
we  say  there's  a  Ford  in  tele¬ 
vision’s  future.  .And  it’s  no  Model 
T,  with  brass  trimmings.  It’s  a 
million  -  dollar  streamlined  job 
called  Television-Radio  Workshop. 

And  who  is  the  chauffeur?  None 
other  than  that  wizard  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  James  Webb  Young,  senior 
consultant  at  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  You  might  even  observe  that 
one  of  the  back-seat  drivers  is  the 
noted  publisher-broadcaster,  John 
Cowles,  in  his  capacity  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

To  Create  Programs 
The  idea  is  simply  this:  Ford 
Foundation  is  putting  up  $1,200,- 
OOO  to  establish  the  Workshop 
where  programs  combining  cul¬ 
tural.  public  service  and  entertain¬ 
ment  qualities  will  be  fashioned 
and  made  available  to  commercial 
broadcasters. 

The  station  owner,  in  turn,  may 
get  a  sponsor  for  the  shows,  thus 
collecting  for  its  time  while  the 
Workshop  recovers  its  production 
costs.  In  time,  it  is  figured,  the 
Workshop  will  become  self-sus¬ 
taining. 

This  is  the  first  concrete  gesture 
by  private  capital,  to  overcome 
the  criticism  of  too  much  commer¬ 
cialism  on  the  air  and  to  meet  the 
agitation  for  educational  periods 
on  both  radio  and  tv.  Whether  it 
heads  off  the  demands  for  alloca¬ 
tion  of  500  channels  for  educa¬ 
tional  TV  stations  depends  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  line  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  forms  at  the  stage 
door. 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  the  public 
relations  counsellor  who  speaks 
for  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters,  doesn’t 
regard  the  Ford  plan  as  the  “med¬ 
icine  man”  who  will  cure  present 
“deplorable”  conditions. 

Only  Bitter  Disappointment 
With  an  inkling  of  the  job  that 
Mr.  Young  had  undertaken.  Sen¬ 
ator  Benton  told  his  colleagues  in 
Washington  recently  that  he  likes 
to  be  hopeful  for  such  ideas,  but 
he  had  his  doubts  because  1936- 
1945  was  a  long  period  of  frustra¬ 
tion  for  him,  personally,  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  with  American  broadcasting. 

Speaking  of  his  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  young  man  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  Senator  Benton 
declared:  “Anyone  who  puts  full 
reliance  on  them  (commercial 
Iroadcasters)  to  give  us  the  kind 
of  television  required  in  the  public 
interest  will  be  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  and  to  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment.” 


The  Senator,  who  once  was  in¬ 
terested  personally  in  a  pay-when- 
you-hear  kind  of  broadcasting 
(similar  to  Phonevision),  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  ball  for  the  educators  to 
insure  that  good  periods  of  time 
will  be  reserved  for  programs  in 
the  fields  of  education,  of  religion, 
of  objective  news  and  commen¬ 
tary,  of  politics,  and  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

Granted  that  television  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  not  many  schools  can 
pitch  the  kind  of  money  it  takes. 
Senator  Benton  shrugs:  “We  (trus¬ 
tees)  approved  a  budget  of  almost 
$50,000,000  for  the  University  of 
Chicago.” 

True  to  its  newspaper  tradition, 
WPIX  {New  York  News)  was 
first  under  the  wire  with  a  power 
boost  last  week.  Engineers  worked 
all  night  and  within  hours  after 
FCC  approval  the  station  jumped 
its  transmitter  output. 

«  *  * 

DuMont  Laboratories  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  equipment  that  will  en¬ 
able  KOAT  at  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.  to  claim  the  highest  tv 
transmitting  antenna  in  the  coun¬ 
try — 10,678  feet  above  surround¬ 
ing  countryside. 

♦  *  * 

The  $40,000,000  coaxial  cable 
and  radio  relay  hookup  linking 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  will 

be  in  use  for  tv  by  Sept.  30, 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  announced.  Coaxial  cable 
reaches  to  Chicago,  then  107  sig¬ 
nal  towers  carry  microwave  trans¬ 
missions  to  L.A. 

*  *  * 

KTFU  (Los  Angeles  Times)  had 
hoped  to  telecast  Rose  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  games  to  42  newspaper-affili¬ 
ated  stations,  but  lost  out  in  bid¬ 
ding.  Its  $1,000,000  offer  was 
topped  by  NBC’s  $1,500,000  for 
three-year  rights. 

■ 

Newspaper  Week 
Material  Oiiered 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Mats  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoon  and  of  a  letter 
from  President  Truman  congratu¬ 
lating  newspapers  again  are  being 
made  available  to  newspapers  in 
connection  with  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 

Newspapers  may  write  indi¬ 
vidually  to  the  cooperating  organi¬ 
zations  to  request  the  mats. 

Mats  of  the  letter  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  are  being  provided 
by  Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whitehead, 
Inc.,  1032  South  Grand  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles.  Mats  of  the  two- 
column  cartoon  by  Bob  Artley  are 
offered  by  Printers’  Port,  Inc., 
1301  Dodge  Street,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 
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'Charlotte  Clause' 
Enlarged  for  TTS 

The  so-called  “Charlotte  Clause” 
under  which  many  newspapers 
are  now  participating  in  Teletype¬ 
setter  circuits  has  been  revised 
with  the  approval  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union’s  of¬ 
ficers. 

Under  contracts  containing  the 
amendments,  syndicates  and  news 
services  other  than  the  .Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  may  sup¬ 
ply  material  in  tape  and  none  of 
it  becomes  subject  to  “bogus”  re- 
production. _ 

Mercy  Mission 
Brings  Baby  to 
Mother's  Side 

Houston,  Tex. — Big  hearts  and 
willing  hands — led  by  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press — reached  out  last  week 
to  make  a  young  mother’s  dying 
wish  come  true. 

Then  a  miracle  happened.  The 
mother,  horribly  burned  in  a 
Houston  apartment  explosion,  ral¬ 
lied  and  she  grimly  clung  to  a  slim 
thread  of  life. 

The  mother’s  wish  involved  her 
two-year-old  son,  who  lived  200 
miles  away  with  his  grandparents. 
At  the  hospital  following  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  a  Press  reporter  heard 
the  mother  moan,  “My  baby.  Bring 
my  baby.  I  want  to  see  him  be¬ 
fore  I  die." 

Managing  Editor  Vance  Trimble 
marshaled  his  staff.  Many  were 
just  leaving  the  office  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  The  grandparents  were 
traced  and  contacted.  A  pilot  vol¬ 
unteered  himself  and  his  plane. 

Within  an  hour  the  Press  had 
Reporter  Betty  Ewing  winging  her 
way  on  a  mercy  flight  to  bring  the 
baby  to  his  nwther’s  side. 

For  a  while  all  went  well.  The 
baby,  grandmother  and  a  young 
sister  of  the  victim  were  picked 
up  and  the  flight  started  back.  But 
trouble  lay  ahead.  The  engine 
conked  out  and  the  plane  was 
forced  down  in  a  field,  135  miles 
from  its  destination. 

Only  one  thing  remained.  The 
occupants  turned  to  hitch-hiking. 
Two  hours  later  they  stood  sob¬ 
bing  at  the  mother’s  bedside,  the 
mercy  mission  completed. 

Their  arrival,  born  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  many  strangers,  seemed  to 
give  the  mother  strength.  Outside, 
the  Press’  action  had  stirred  the 
city.  Columnist  Andy  Anderson 
appealed  for  donations  and  got 
them.  The  Shamrock  Hotel  threw 
open  its  doors.  And  a  clothing 
store  outfitted  the  little  family  in 
new  clothes. 

■ 

Council  Mots  Monthly 

The  Advertising  Council’s  News¬ 
paper  Mat  Service,  heretofore  is¬ 
sued  bi-monthly,  will  now  be  sent 
to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
every  month. 


L  I.  Daily  Gets 
New  Drug  for 
Girl  In  Portugal 

The  Long  Island  Press,  a  New- 
house  newspaper,  won  internation¬ 
al  attention  this  week  when  its 
staff  rallied  to  save  the  life  of  an 
eight-year-old  girl  in  Oporto,  Por¬ 
tugal. 

The  story  began  when  16-year- 
old  Robert  von  Rekowsky,  son  of 
a  Press  subscriber,  intercepted  an 
emergency  message  on  his  father’s 
short-wave  radio  set.  “Any  Ameri¬ 
can  station  .  .  .  save  a  child’s  life,” 
were  the  only  words  the  boy  could 
make  out. 

Worked  \M(h  Airlines 

He  called  Leonard  Victor,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Press  and  a 
short-wave  “ham.”  Mr.  Victor 
couldn’t  get  a  clear  signal,  but 
after  a  triple  play  with  Gratton  H. 
George,  a  “ham”  operator  at  Clew- 
iston,  Fla.,  they  learned  that 
Branca  Maria  Medina  Santos, 
daughter  of  a  radio  operator  at 
the  Oporto  airport,  was  dying  of 
spinal  meningitis.  Another  “ham” 
at  Oporto  was  pleading  for  some¬ 
one  to  rush  a  vial  of  the  new 
drug.  Varidase. 

Mr.  Victor  called  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Ed  Gottlieb. 

“Find  it  and  ship  it,”  Mr.  Gott¬ 
lieb  said. 

Varidase  has  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  only  three  weeks,  but  the  pho¬ 
tographer  located  a  drug  company 
which  had  it  in  stock.  While  Gus 
Lockwood,  assistant  night  editor, 
went  to  pick  up  the  drug,  Mr. 
Victor  called  the  airlines  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  pilot  on  the  Israeli 
run  to  deliver  the  Varidase  to 
London.  Then  he  persuaded  the 
British  Overseas  Airlines  to  rush 
the  package  to  Lisbon.  There  the 
girl’s  father  picked  it  up  in  a 
Portuguese  military  plane  which 
had  been  sent  on  the  mercy 
mission. 

‘.Marked  Improvement' 

All  day  Sunday,  Mr.  Victor 
and  Frederick  Rekowsky  hung 
over  their  short-wave  sets.  Sun¬ 
day  night  the  message  came 
through  that  the  drug  had  arrived, 
that  the  girl  had  shown  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  doctor  wanted  morq 
of  the  drug. 

The  Press  dispatched  two  more 
vials,  this  time  by  Pan-American 
airlines.  Meanwhile,  another  mes¬ 
sage  said  the  doctor  believed  10 
vials  would  be  needed.  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Paul  Keil,  Press  re¬ 
porter,  delivered  seven  more  vials 
to  the  pilot  of  a  Pan-American 
plane  about  to  take  off  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  Lederle  Laboratories,  the 
makers  of  the  new  drug,  sent  an¬ 
other  12  vials. 

The  last  message  received  by  the 
Press  in  midweek  said  the  child 
was  showing  “marked  improve¬ 
ment”  and  that  the  short-wave 
conversation  was  being  recorded 
for  rebroadcast  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  public. 
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Gottlieb  in  Zoo  *War* 
Bombed  With  a  Melon 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philadelphia — Sonnee  Gottlieb, 
assistant  bureau  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  here,  saw 
considerable  action  as  a  battle- 
front  photographer.  He  was  even 
run  over  by  a  tank  in  France  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

But  he  said  this  week  he  never 
quite  experienced  anything  like  the 
Iwmbardment  he  received  the 
other  day  from  Bamboo,  the  mean 
gorilla  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 

Sonnee  went  there  with  several 
other  photographers  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  giant  ape,  who  weighs 
435  pounds  and  is  6  feet  tall. 
He’ll  never  forget  the  reception 
he  received,  which  included  a  large 
chunk  of  his  birthday  watermelon. 
The  photographers,  and  especially 
Sonnee,  got  most  of  it. 

“He’s  a  trickier  pitcher  than 
Bob  Feller,”  said  the  veteran  lens- 
men.  “He  wasn’t  even  looking  at 
me  when  he  threw  the  stuff 
through  the  cage.  It  was  like  a 
pick-off  play.” 

Some  of  the  pictures  of  Sonnee, 
taken  by  more  fortunate  photog¬ 
raphers,  illustrate  the  point. 

The  watermelon  had  been  put 
on  a  shelf  on  Bamboo’s  cage. 
Then  the  Primate  was  let  into  the 
enclosure  while  the  photographers, 
protected  by  heavy  iron  bars,  got 
ready  to  shoot.  He  shuffled  in,  as 
if  nothing  was  to  happen,  glaring 
at  the  photographers. 

“1  had  never  covered  this  bird 
before,”  Sonnee  said  later.  “I 
didn’t  expect  anything  but  a  rou¬ 
tine  shot.  I  have  an  idea  that 
some  of  my  Philadelphia  friends 
knew  him,  though,  because  they 
seemed  to  be  wary  of  their  posi¬ 
tions.” 

Bamboo  wanted  to  get  some 
nourishment  first.  He  relished 
several  grapefruit  among  the  birth¬ 
day  presents.  He  pounded  his 
chest  a  couple  of  times,  roared  up 
and  down,  paid  little  attention  to 
the  photographers. 

Sonnee  figured  this  was  a  good 
time  to  shoot.  But  before  he 
knew  what  was  happening  Bam¬ 
boo,  who  is  the  oldest  gorilla  in 
captivity,  smashed  the  watermelon 
on  the  shelf,  picked  up  a  big  piece 
of  it  and  let  the  photographer 
have  it.  Sonnee  ducked  but  not 
fast  enough.  The  other  photog¬ 
raphers  forgot  Bamboo  and  began 
to  shoot  Sonnee. 

The  INP  man  recovered  in  time, 
however,  to  take  some  pictures  of 
the  gorilla,  including  one  of  him 
getting  ready  to  hurl  more  of  the 
fruit. 

Other  photographers  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  party  were  Charles  F. 
Newman,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Joseph  McGuinn,  Daily  News;  Bill 


Lawrence,  wfil-tv,  and  Leroy 
Bell,  WCAU-Tv. 

Sonnee  has  been  with  INP  for 
20  years,  starting  as  a  motor¬ 
cyclist  in  New  York.  He  has  been 
a  photographer  15  years,  assistant 
bureau  manager  in  Philadelphia 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Sonnee  covered  the  Bikini  bomb 
tests  in  1946  and  has  covered  all 
types  of  assignments  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  far  as  the  Zoo  is 
concerned,  he  says:  “I’ll  never 
forget  Bamboo.” 

Talent  Scout 

They  call  Stanley  Morosko  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  a  movie  talent  scout  now, 
because  his  picture  of  little  Lucy 
Webb  and  her  pets  has  won  her 
a  Hollywood  contract. 

The  five-year-old  miss  in  pig¬ 
tails  made  a  cute  shot  for  Morosko 
and  it  got  reprinted  all  over  the 
world.  Now  her  father,  Sam  B. 
Webb,  horse-owner,  has  informed 
the  Intelligencer  that  Lucy  is  re¬ 
ceiving  $500  a  week  plus  living 
expenses  and  a  [percentage  of  the 
profits  of  a  picture  which  is  in  the 
script  stage. 

Shutter  Shorts 

Thomas  D.  Stevens,  formerly 
staff  photographer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Coiirant,  has  joined  pho¬ 
tography  staff  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

Herman  Marshall,  formerly  with 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  is 
on  the  photography  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
m 

Page  Ads  by  Revlon 
Introduce  Lipstick 

Revlon  Products  Corp.,  New 
York  City,  is  spending  $500,000 
in  the  first  90  days  alone  to  in¬ 
troduce  its  Indelible-Creme  lip¬ 
stick.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
introductory  campaign  (via  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Weintraub  &  Co.)  sched¬ 
ule  for  a  single  new  beauty  item 
in  cosmetic  history  and  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  company’s  multi- 
million-dollar  budget  for  its  es¬ 
tablished  products. 

The  new  lipstick  was  launched 
via  page  ads  in  major  dailies  in 
New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Hartford.  It 
will  be  introduced  in  the  mid-West 
and  on  the  west  coast  during  the 
middle  of  August  and  will  reach 
the  southwestern  states  in  mid- 
September. 

In  addition  to  page  company- 
paid  ads,  local  department  stores 
in  each  city  are  featuring  the 
new  lipstick  on  a  co-op  ad  deal. 


Hey,  Sonnee 


Allentown's 
Press  Portrait 
Goes  on  Tour 

■Allentown,  Pa.  —  Plans  for 
showing  the  paintings  that  com¬ 
prise  “Portrait  of  a  Free  Press” 
under  newspaper  sponsorship  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  are 
being  developed  by  Allentown’s 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers.  (E&P, 
June  16,  pages  10-11). 

The  collection  purchased  by  the 
Call-Chronicle  from  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  artists  includes  66  paintings, 
three  ceramics  and  two  collages 
covering  every  step  in  the  gather¬ 
ing.  printing  and  distribution  of 
news. 

First  showing  since  the  Call- 
Chronicle  purchased  71  of  the 
142  original  works  exhibited  in 
.\llentown  in  June  opened  recently 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum 
Galleries  in  Harrisburg.  The  show 
will  hang  there  until  after  Labor 
Day.  It  is  being  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Harrisburg  Art  Association 
and  the  Harrisburg  Sunday  Patriot- 
N  ews. 

The  Call-Chronicle  will  make 
the  collection  available  to  other 
newspapers  that  may  wish  to  spon¬ 
sor  showings  in  their  own  areas. 

The  traveling  show  can  be  va¬ 
ried  from  25  to  65  paintings,  all 
of  them  for  quick  and  easy  hang¬ 
ing. 

Nearly  100  artists,  all  of  whom 
used  the  Coil-Chronicle  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  their  subject,  participated 
in  the  project. 

Some  10,000  persons  saw  the 
original  exhibition  of  142  paint¬ 
ings  and  other  art  forms  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Building,  in  Allentown  and  some 
15,000  are  expected  to  see  it  in 
Harrisburg  during  August  and 
early  September. 


Food  Store  Ads 
Held  20  Years 
Behind  Times 

Food  store  advertising  is  20 
years  behind  the  times,  according 
to  Max  E.  Buck,  sales  manager  of 
Kings  Super  Markets  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

He  told  the  New  York  Stale 
Food  Merchants  Convention  in 
New  York  City  this  week  that  if 
food  store  merchandising  had 
changed  in  the  last  20  years  as 
little  as  food  store  advertising  has 
changed,  “we’d  still  be  selling  gro¬ 
ceries  out  of  orange  crates  in 
white-washed  garages.” 

Mr.  Buck  said  35,000.000  per¬ 
sons  buy  a  newspaper  every  night 
because  they  want  news,  excite¬ 
ment,  adventure.'  “And  when  they 
turn  to  your  ad  in  that  paper, 
what  do  they  find?  Pork  and  beans 
for  a  dime!” 

“The  only  person  who  buys  a 
newspaper  to  read  your  ad,”  he 
continued,  “is  your  competitor. 
Half  the  time  it’s  so  dull,  even  he 
can’t  finish  it.  In  fact,  if  he  saw 
your  ad  last  week,  he  doesn’t  have 
to  see  it  this  week.  It’s  probably 
the  same  old  thing.” 

Deplores  Sameness 

Salesmanager  Buck  deplored  the 
sameness  in  food  store  advertis¬ 
ing  by  observing:  “You  advertise 
specials  in  your  meat  department, 
specials  in  your  produce  depart¬ 
ment,  specials  all  over  the  store. 
What  do  you  think  the  feller 
around  the  corner  is  saying?  ‘The 
same  old  thing’.” 

Pointing  out  that  a  newspaper’s 
circulation  doesn’t  guarantee  any 
ad  a  single  reader,  Mr.  Buck  said 
that  every  ad  “has  to  command 
readership  on  its  own  merits. 
dull  ad  in  a  big  circulation  news¬ 
paper  will  get  no  readers.  An  ex¬ 
citing  ad  in  a  small  newspaper 
will  do  a  better  job.” 

The  speaker  told  the  assembled 
food  merchants  that  women  are 
“getting  bored  with  the  same  old 
baloney  in  food  store  ads  every 
week  .  .  .  Korea  is  not  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  place  that  she  never  heard  of 
— that’s  where  her  boy  is.  Con¬ 
gress  is  important  to  her — that’s 
where  they’re  taking  the  steak  off 
her  table. 

“She  wants  those  front  page 
activities  reflected  in  her  food 
store  ad.”  • 

Mr.  Buck  illustrated  how  Kings 
Super  Markets  ties  in  food  adver- 

■  tising  with  the  news  by  pointing 
to  its  give-away  booklets  on  .“How 

1  to  Protect  Yourself  In  an  Atomic 
Attack.” 

I  ■ 

Berea  News  Cited 

:  Kent,  O. — ^The  Berea  News  was 

■  awarded  the  Kent  State  University 
!  School  of  Journalism  trophy  for 
t  being  the  best  written  and  edited 
:  weekly  newspaper  in  Northeastern 
I  Ohio  at  the  KHh  annual  clinic  of 
1  Northeastern  Ohio  Weeklies  July 

28. 
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newspaper  law 

Illinois  Court  Holds 
*Negro*  Not  Libelous 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

A  RECENT  news  item  in  the  tured  gentleman.”  The  telegraph 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  described  a  company  in  error  had  substituted 


man  as  a  “negro.”  An  action 
based  on  the  assumption  that  such 
a  characterization  was  libelous  was 
dismissed  and  the  dismissal  af¬ 
firmed  on  appeal  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Describing  a  man  as  a  negro, 
said  the  court,  was  not  a  libel 
under  a  decision  in  that  state 
which  held  that  the  use  of  the 
word  was  not  slander. 

In  this  earlier  case,  to  which 
reference  was  made,  the  court  had 
asserted,  “In  considering  whether 
a  defamatory  charge  is  actionable 
or  not,  the  distinction  between  oral 
and  written  words  must  be  kept  in 
mind  as  the  same  rules  of  law 
do  not  apply  to  libel  as  to  slander, 
the  law  of  the  former  being  wider 
than  that  of  the  latter.  Defama¬ 
tory  matter,  printed  and  published, 
may  be  actionable  in  itself,  while 
the  same  words,  orally  spoken, 
would  not  be  so  except  they  oc¬ 
casion  social  damage.” 

Formerly,  continued  the  court, 
it  was  the  law  that  to  write  or 
print  of  a  white  man  that  he  was 
a  negro  was  libelous  but  to  call 
a  white  person  a  negro  or  mulatto 
is  not  of  itself  slanderous  and  is 
ground  for  legal  action  only  where 
special  damages  are  the  result. 

The  cause  for  the  departure  of 
the  Illinois  court  in  this  instance 
from  the  long  and  well  trodden 
path  of  judicial  precedents,  that 
the  written  description  of  a  white 
person  as  a  negro  is  libelous,  is 
one  for  conjecture.  The  line  of 
authorities  which  this  decision 
failed  to  follow  stretches  back 
160  years  to  the  days  when  John 
Rutl^ge,  later  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  Chief 
Justice  in  South  Carolina. 

In  a  case  in  which  a  white  man 
had  been  described  as  a  mulatto, 
Rutledge  wrote  in  1791,  “The 
words  in  themselves  were,  in  this 
country,  actionable,  because  if 
true  the  party  would  be  deprived 
of  all  civil  rights,  and,  moreover, 
would  be  liable  to  be  tried  in  law 
cases  under  the  Negro  Act  with¬ 
out  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.” 

A  century  later  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  &  Courier  was  sued 
for  publishing  of  a  white  man, 
“Augustus  M.  Flood,  colored.” 
The  court  refused  to  dismiss  that 
case.  The  reference  to  a  white 
man  as  “colored”  was  libelous. 

In  a  Louisiana  case  some  years 
ago,  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Democrat  had  published  an  item 
relating  to  the  efforts  of  a  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Upton,  to  secure  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  Parish.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Baton  Rouge  had 
telegraphed  “Mr.  Upton  is  a  cul- 
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“colored”  for  “cultured”  and  the 
newspaper  in  turn  had  substituted 
“negro”  for  “colored  gentleman.” 

The  following  edition  carried  a 
retraction  and  apology.  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  judgment  against  the  Times 
Democrat  was  affirmed  on  appeal. 

This  same  offense  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  reference  to  a 
white  man  as  a  negro,  libelous  in 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
newspapers,  is  today  in  Illinois  no 
libel.  Whether  or  not  this  recent 
change  in  attitude  from  this  cent¬ 
ury-old  principle  of  law  is  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  it  does  serve  to  dress 
in  a  cloak  of  prophecy  a  comment 
once  made  in  an  opinion  of  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
in  reference  to  this  same  subject; 

“The  attempt  to  enforce  social 
intimacy  and  intercourse  between 
the  races  by  legal  enactments 
would  probably  tend  only  to  em¬ 
bitter  the  prejudices,  if  any  such 
there  be,  which  exist  between  them 
and  produce  an  evil  instead  of  a 
good  result.  As  to  whether  such 
intercourse  will  ever  occur  must 
eventually  depend  upon  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  natural  laws  and  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  individuals.” 
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■ 

Opening  of  Records 
To  Press  Is  Stayed 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  U.  S.- 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Bos¬ 
ton  has  granted  a  stay  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  its  recent  order  giving 
the  Providence  Journal  -  Bulletin 
access  to  the  tax  abatement  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  City  of  Pawtucket. 

The  action  by  Circuit  Judge 
Peter  Woodbury  allowed  the  mo¬ 
tion  filed  last  week  by  attorneys 
for  city  officials  who  are  seeking 
the  delay  so  they  can  apply  for  a 
review  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  right  of  the  new^apers  to 
inspect  the  Pawtucket  tax  abate¬ 
ment  records  was  upheld  by  a 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  on  July  17 
in  a  decision  which  affirmed  an 
opinion  in  June,  1950. 

■ 

Asahi  Head  Depurged 

Among  the  thousands  of  Japa¬ 
nese  whose  rights  to  participate  in 
public  affairs  were  restored  this 
week  is  Nagataka  Murayama, 
president  of  Asahi,  the  country’s 
largest  newspaper. 
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OF  FILM  A  DAY 
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CIRCULATION 

New  ‘City  Dealer*  Setup 
Wins  Independent  Status 


In  a  recent  representation  case 
between  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  a  three-member  panel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  that  the  newspaper’s 
“city  dealers”  (formerly  district 
managers)  are  independent  con¬ 
tractors. 

The  Guild  claimed  to  represent 
all  employes  of  the  Times-Herald 
circulation  department.  Publisher 
sought  exclusion  of  city  dealers 
and  truck  drivers  from  the  unit. 

In  summation  the  NLRB  ruled 
that  “all  employes  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  employer’s 
newspaper,  including  truck  drivers 
and  city  representatives,  but  ex¬ 
cluding  city  dealers  or  district  man¬ 
agers,  PBX  operators,  and  all  su¬ 
pervisors  as  defined  in  the  Act, 
constitute  a  unit  appropriate  for 
the  purposes  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
9  (b)  of  the  .\ct.”  The  NLRB  also 
directed  an  election  be  held. 

Change  Made  in  January 

Regarding  the  city  dealers  (or 
district  managers),  the  NLRB 
decision  cited  that  until  the  middle 
of  January,  1951,  these  individuals 


were  carried  on  the  employer’s 
payroll  as  district  managers.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  found  that  on  Jan. 
12,  1951  the  publisher  changed 
his  method  of  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  “to  the  Independent  Contract¬ 
or  System  of  distribution.”  Pur¬ 
suant  to  this  plan  the  newspaper 
terminated  the  employment  of  all 
district  managers  and  signed  “In¬ 
dependent  City  Dealer  Contracts” 
with  each  of  the  former  district 
managers.  Since  executing  these 
contracts  the  former  district  man¬ 
agers  have  been  designated  “city 
dealers.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new 
contracts,  which  are  terminable  on 
10  days’  notice  by  either  party, 
each  city  dealer  is  permitted  to 
order  the  number  of  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  in  the  district 
he  services,  for  which  he  pays  a 
fi.xed  price  per  copy.  The  papers 
are  delivered  to  the  dealer  at  a 
designated  location  within  his  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  newspaper’s  truck 
drivers. 

The  record  showed  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  virtually  unrestricted  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  exercis¬ 
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ing  independent  judgment  as  to 
where  and  when  the  papers  shall 
be  distributed,  and  having  “full 
power  to  employ,  control,  and  dis¬ 
charge  any  assistants.” 

The  dealers  use  their  own  trucks 
in  distributing  papers  to  the  car¬ 
riers  who  make  the  actual  delivery 
to  subscribers.  They  charge  the 
carriers  a  flat  rate  per  paper  and 
the  difference  between  this  figure 
and  the  purchase  price  constitutes 
the  earnings  of  the  city  dealers. 
They  are  not  carried  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  oayroll  and  no  income,  so¬ 
cial  security,  or  unemployment 
compensation  taxes  are  deducted 
from  their  earnings.  No  records 
are  required  of  the  city  dealers  by 
the  publisher. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  city 
dealers  are  not  precluded  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  gainful  activities  other 
than  the  sale  of  the  publisher’s 
papers  nor  from  arranging  for  sub¬ 
stitutes  to  handle  their  districts 
during  absences. 

As  to  the  truck  drivers,  the 
NLRB  held  that  they  should  not 
be  included  in  the  unit  since  they 
use  the  publisher’s  trucks,  deliver 
newspaper  bundles  to  dealers,  are 
paid  weekly  by  the  publisher,  and 
are  supervised  by  the  Times-Herald 
circulation  manager,  and  because 
no  other  union  seeks  to  represent 
them  as  a  separate  unit. 

Indianapolis  Award 

In  a  different  type  of  case  in¬ 
volving  district  managers,  an  ar¬ 
biter  ruled  that  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News  violated  a  Guild 
contract  in  combining  districts  and 
placing  men  on  part-time  (20 
hours  a  week)  status. 

The  finding  against  the  news¬ 
papers  was  based  on  the  terms  of 
a  contract  which  expired  in  1950. 
Recently,  circulation  department 
employes  formed  a  new  Employes 
Protective  Association  and  nego¬ 
tiated  a  contract,  effective  July  25, 
for  one  year. 

The  Boys  Come  Home, 

Laden  with  Trophies 

Four  newspaper  carrier  boys 
from  Columbus,  O.,  wearing  pith 
helmets  and  loaded  down  with 
souvenirs,  arrived  by  plane  in  New 
York  the  other  day  after  a  month’s 
tour  of  Africa  and  Europe. 

The  boys,  carriers  for  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Ohio  State  Journal, 
agreed  they  had  a  wonderful  trip 
and  a  memorable  experience. 
They  are  Blair  Spence,  16;  Rich¬ 
ard  Winks,  16;  Robert  Brown,  14, 
and  Donald  Rings,  15.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  CJordon  Kuster  and  Column¬ 
ist  John  Jones. 

Their  souvenirs  included  native 
spears,  a  shield  used  in  tribal  con¬ 
flict,  signal  drums,  bookends  and 
leather  goods.  Young  Spence  told 
of  seeing  “herds  of  elephants,  ze¬ 
bras,  gazelles  and  some  lions  and 
rhinos”  during  a  flight  over  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls. 

The  boys  bought  a  two-year-old 
chimpanzee  for  the  Columbus 
Zoo  and  a  bush  baby,  a  small 
squirrel-like  animal. 
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Sid  R.  Phillips,  public  relationi 
director  for  the  papers,  and  E.  W. 
Burwell,  circulation  manager,  met 
them  at  Idlewild  Airport  and  es¬ 
corted  them  to  a  Yankee-Tiger 
game,  then  all  flew  back  to  ColuV 
bus  where  a  week’s  round  of  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  stunts  climaxed 
the  big  promotion  effort. 

Advice  Given  on  Costs 
Of  Carrier  Recreation 

On  the  subject  of  carrier  re¬ 
creation  programs,  Arthur  Daniel 
of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution  advises  that  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  “will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  other  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 

As  to  costs,  he  suggests: 

“The  principal  cost  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  recreation  program  will  be 
in  securing  athletic  fields  for  your 
contests  and  competent  referees  to 
officiate.  Through  your  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  schools  and  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  plus  the  ingenuity  that 
every  circulation  man  possesses, 
these  can  be  obtained  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  Do  not  compromise 
in  this  matter,  however,  by  accept¬ 
ing  inferior  fields  or  officials  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  costs  down.  Boys 
can  play  in  a  vacant  lot  any  time. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  supply  them 
with  facilities  of  which  they  will 
be  proud. 

“As  to  equipment,  and  baseball 
is  a  good  example,  there  is  no  need 
for  lavishness  here,  but  enough 
should  be  spent  for  equipment  to 
give  every  team  its  distinction  in 
the  field  and  supply  the  boys  with 
the  heavier  and  more  expensive 
items.  For  instance,  we  supply 
our  boys  with  baseball  caps  and 
T-shirts.  Their  particular  district 
is  identified  on  the  T-shirt.  We 
supply  full  catcher’s  equipment  so 
that  adequate  protection  will  be 
had  by  the  boy  behind  the  plate, 
and  we  supply  all  balls  and  bats. 
The  boys  themselves  supply  their 
individual  gloves,  shoes,  etc.  For 
track,  the  T-shirt  only  is  supplied. 
For  swimming,  nothing  is  supplied. 
For  basketball,  only  the  basket¬ 
ball  jersey  is  supplied.” 

■ 

Southam's  Net  Up 
In  First  Six  Months 

Montreal — Interim  income 
statement  issued  by  the  Southam 
Co.  Ltd.  covering  first  half  of  cur¬ 
rent  year  shows  net  earnings  after 
all  charges,  subject  to  audit,  of 
$647,228  equal  to  86  cents  per 
share.  This  compares  with  net  for 
corresponding  period  last  year  of 
$604,008  equal  to  80  cents  a  share. 

Gross  revenues  for  period  under 
review  amounted  to  $10,824,435 
as  against  $9,716,796.  Deductions 
from  these  figures,  to  arrive  at 
the  net  profit,  were  as  follow;^: 
general  operating  expenditures  $9,- 
164,999  against  $8,485,801;  de¬ 
preciation  $293,609  against  $197,- 
987;  debenture  interest,  $100,000, 
unchanged;  income  taxes,  $618,- 
600  against  $329,000. 
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Were  you  included  in  this  tea  company’s 
$567,375  newspaper  budget? 


We’re  referring  to  a  long-established  tea  firm. 
This  successful  company  spends,  roughly,  a 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year — $567,375  in  1950 
— running  small  space  ads  frequently  in  many 
newspapers.  You’ve  seen  them,  you’ve  re¬ 
membered  them.  But,  is  your  newspaper 
running  them.?*  The  imjx)rtant  man  who 
makes  up  the  newspaper  lists  at  this  company 
constantly  studies  newspaper  markets — and 


gets  a  lion’s  share  of  his  information  from  read- 
inq  Editor  &  Publisher.  Are  you  telling  him 
your  newspaper  market  story  there.?*  Con¬ 
sistent  schedules  will  do  the  trick. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Adverfhers 
...  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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SYNDICATES 


*Ain*t  It  the  Truth* 

Is  New  McClure  Panel 


They  decided  «ot  to  listen  to 
a  boring  speaker  at  a  luncheon, 
talked  shop  instead,  like  most 
newspapermen:  hit  upon  an  idea 
for  a  syndicated  feature.  A  couple 
of  further  conferences  at  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
clinched  the  deal. 

As  a  result,  after  Labor  Day, 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
will  offer  a  new  panel,  titled 
“Ain’t  It  The  Truth,’’  by  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Jones,  former  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  now  defunct  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  well-known  epi¬ 
grammatist  for  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

The  drawings  in  the  panel  are 
by  Jerry  Doyle,  free-lance  artist 
and  nationally  famous  political 
cartoonist  of  the  Record.  His  po¬ 
litical  cartoons  now  appear  twice 
a  week  in  the  Daily  News. 

Pals  Since  1934 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Doyle  first 
met  in  1934  when  the  artist  did 
cartoon  programs  on  experimental 
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television  at  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute.  Mr.  Jones  was  then  a  cub 
reporter,  covering  the  story. 

They  worked  on  the  same  paper 
for  years,  sat  on  editorial  confer¬ 
ences  (Mr.  Jones  at  35  was  one  of 
the  youngest  editoral  writers  in  the 
business),  never  dreamed  they 
would  collaborate  on  a  syndicated 
feature  until  the  dull  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  forced  them  to  talk 
shop. 

Advance  proofs  of  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  indicate  that  “Ain't  It  The 
Truth”  is  as  different  from  others 
as  the  personality  of  one  of  its 
creators  is  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Jones  has  a  dry  sort  of 
humor  and  he’ll  get  off  some  darn 
good  ones  with  only  the  trace  of 
a  smile.  Mr.  Doyle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  effervescent.  He’s  more 
given  to  guffaws. 

When  Mr.  Jones  says,  “Few 
women  can  keep  a  secret — particu¬ 
larly  in  slacks,”  Mr.  Doyle  does 
not  use  soft,  subtle  touches  of  the 
artist’s  brush  to  illustrate  the 
point.  The  meaning  is  sharply 
drawn. 

■A  lot  of  people  will  feel  right 
I  at  home  too  when  Mr.  Jones  says, 

■  "Logic  is  what  a  man  uses  in 
,  losing  an  argument  with  his  wife,” 

and  Sir.  Doyle  sets  the  scene. 

Coming  in  November 

The  feature  is  to  be  promoted 
as  one  which  can  be  used  inter- 
^  changeably  as  a  one  or  two-col- 
i  umn  panel.  It  is  to  be  released  the 
i  first  week  in  November,  according 
i  to  McClure  Syndicate. 

'  Mr.  Doyle  was  still  in  his  teens 
when  he  was  named  art  director 
I  of  the  Record,  succeeding  the  late 
i  John  DiMar,  famous  for  his  politi- 
I  cal  cartoons.  He  raised  a  mus¬ 
tache  to  look  older,  became  as 
I  well-known  as  DiMar  with  his 
I  keen  pencil  and  ideas. 

!  Letters  from  the  great  and  near¬ 
great  and  r^rints  of  his  cartoons 
show  Mr.  Doyle’s  talent  is  one  of 
,  the  most  widely  appreciated  in  the 
I  country.  He  was  a  special  favorite 
I  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

1  He  has  been  doing  free-lance 
j  since  the  Record  folded,  including 
;  the  two  cartoons  a  week  for  the 
I  Daily  News.  He  is  so  busy  that 
!  he  does  not  have  much  time  for 
i  a  new  hobby — painting  in  oil. 

I  Religiously,  however,  he  does 
take  every  Saturday  off  for  the 
brush  and  canvas.  He  and  Fred  W. 

;  Weber,  a  prominent  Philadelphia 
I  artist,  take  a  group  of  doctors  who 
i  are  aspiring  artists  into  the  fields 
i  and  they  paint  all  day. 
j  Mr.  Jones  was  fired  for  econo- 
I  my  reasons  as  a  cub  reporter  on 
j  the  Record,  stayed  on  as  a  copy- 
i  boy,  won  his  way  back  to  the  staff 

■  in  six  months.  He  covered  all 
types  of  assignments,  became  a 


Franklin  P.  Jones  and  Jerry  Doyle  go  over  an  idea. 


feature  writer  and  was  an  editorial 
writer  when  the  paper  folded  in 
1947. 

SEP  Paragrapher 

He  has  always  been  interested 
in  writing  paragraphs,  did  not 
meet  with  much  success  until  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  started  to 
display  prominently  his  “Put  It 
This  Way”  feature  in  1947.  Some 
of  his  paragraphs  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  publications  throughout 
the  world. 

“It  isn’t  difficult  to  write  epi¬ 
grams  or  paragraphs,”  he  says. 
“What  drives  you  nuts  is  thinking 
them  up.  The  real  secret  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  clever  wife,  clever  children 
and  clever  friends  and  listening 
closely  to  what  they  say.  You’d 
be  surprised  how  sharp  your  hear¬ 
ing  gets  after  a  while.” 

Two  Special  Supplements 
From  AP  Newsfealures 

Samples  of  two  special  tabloid 
supplements  for  fall  use  will  be 
mailed  to  editors  shortly  by  AP 
Newsfeatures. 

The  first  is  an  eight-page  “Home 
Care  and  Repair”  section,  edited 
by  D.  G.  Bareuther,  AP’s  real 
estate  expert.  The  other  is  a 
16-page  cookery  supplement  called 
“The  Modern  Kitchen,”  edited  by 
AP  Food  Editor  Cecily  Brown- 
stone. 

Matted  illustrations  or  photo 
prints  are  available  for  both  sup¬ 
plements.  Complete  mats  may 
be  obtained  for  “The  Modern 
Kitchen.” 

Government  Seizes  $35,000 
Paid  ior  Count  Ciono  Diaries 

The  government’s  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Office  this  week  seized  $35,- 
000  paid  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Doubleday  Co.  to 
Countess  Edda  Ciano,  daughter  of 
the  late  Italian  dictator  Benito 
Mussolini. 

The  money  had  been  deposited 
in  American  bank  accounts  as  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  publishing  rights  to 
diaries  of  the  Countess’  late  hus¬ 
band,  Italy’s  war-time  foreign  min¬ 
ister.  Seizure  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  War  Claims  Commission 
on  the  ground  that  the  Countess  is 
a  national  of  a  war-time  enemy. 

The  diaries,  described  at  the 
time  as  “sensational,”  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Chicago  Daily 


News  in  1945  through  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

‘Seckotary  Howkiiis' 

Makes  a  Comeback 

“Seckatary  Hawkins.”  onetime 
hero  of  comic  strips,  short  stories 
and  radio,  is  making  a  literary 
comeback.  .A  new  edition  of  two 
Hawkins  yarns,  “Stoner’s  Boy”  and 
"Cazanova  Treasure,”  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  windows  of  John  G. 
Kidd  and  Son,  Inc.,  Cincinnati 
bookstore  across  the  street  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  plant. 

Robert  Franc  Schulkers,  now  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  of  the  Enquirer, 
created  the  feature  for  the  paper's 
Sunday  magazine  section  from 
1918  to  1934,  never  missing  a 
Sunday.  It  was  widely  syndicated. 

Though  some  critics  described 
"Seckatary  Hawkins”  as  dated,  the 
new  editions  are  reportedly  sell¬ 
ing  nicely. 

News  and  Notes 

Alex  Raymond,  who  draws  the 
“Rip  Kirby”  adventure  strip  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  this 
week  received  a  certificate  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  Lt.  Gen.  Merwyn 
H.  Silverthorn,  Assistant  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Mr.  Raymond,  who  recently  ap¬ 
peared  on  “America  Speaks,”  the 
Marine  Corps’  tv  show,  served  in 
the  Marines  in  World  War  II 

William  P.  Berger,  just  returned 
from  seven  months’  active  duty  in 
the  Navy,  has  rejoined  Doubleday 
&  Co.,  as  manager  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  Department.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  sale  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  rights  of  all  Double¬ 
day  and  Garden  City  books. 

Hablemos  del  Hog.ar  y  de  la 
Moda,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  weekly  women’s  newspaper 
supplement,  has  been  signed  as  a 
regular  feature  of  El  Norte  of 
Monterrey  and  of  La  Opinion  of 
Torreon,  Mexico. 

■ 

City  Report 

Houston,  Tex.  —  “Anniversary 
Report,”  a  report  on  city  govern¬ 
ment  activities  during  the  past 
year,  was  published  tabloid  form 
in  editions  of  the  Houston  Post 
Sunday,  August  5.  It  was  edited  by 
Sam  C.  Johnson,  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  mayor  and  former  City 
Hall  reporter. 
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CIKCULATION  OF  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  BY  STATES:  1950 

Combined 


State 

Morning 

Evening 

Daily 

Sunday 

Lnited  States  .... 

Alabama  . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

20,990,417 

32,474,2.^2 

53,464,649 

46,486,244 

190,033 

.^95,314 

585,347 

525,475 

.  103,213 

90,455 

193,668 

168,456 

157,903 

216,819 

374,722 

337,415 

1,398.965 

2,598.685 

3,997.650 

3,161.0.56 

139,679 

333,261 

472,940 

471,613 

331.975 

500,772 

832,757 

961,307 

Delaware  . 

Florida  . 

d^rgia . 

38.624 

60,178 

98,802 

109,049 

540,0:’3 

427,264 

967,287 

876,749 

302,598 

445,273 

747,871 

567,118 

idaho . 

Illinois  . 

83,007 

97,401 

180,408 

163,124 

1,303,772 

2,360,947 

3,664,719 

3,007,526 

Indiana  . 

494,374 

1,176,690 

1,671,064 

1,220,823 

289,573 

659,778 

949,351 

816,428 

I^n^as  . 

301,548 

593,303 

894,851 

621,913 

iientucky  . 

292,026 

356,400 

643,457 

568,025 

277,667 

365,790 

643,457 

568,025 

yaine  . 

236,279 

86,812 

323,091 

304,263 

viaryland  . 

286,169 

580,642 

866,811 

842,925 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

917,359 

1,311,969 

2,229,328 

1,775,113 

Michigan  . 

546,082 

1,760.283 

2,306,365 

2,126,543 

Minnesota . 

320,766 

641,616 

962,382 

761,704 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

134.613 

195.053 

329,666 

242,033 

551,007 

926,133 

1,477,140 

1,061,958 

Montana  . • . . 

84,417 

67,129 

151,546 

179,779 

Nebraska  . 

170,010 

242.048 

413,058 

343,939 

Nevada  . 

20,894 

37,762 

58,656 

63,753 

New  Hampshire  . . 

111,747 

91,106 

202,853 

193,744 

New  Jersey  . 

949,644 

1,023,834 

1,973,478 

2,302,830 

New  Mexico  .... 

49,606 

105,630 

155,236 

151,441 

Now  York  . 

3,902.535 

3,499,241 

7,401,776 

6,491,387 

North  Carolina  . . . 

440,659 

440,609 

881,268 

702,704 

North  Dakota  . . . 

55,356 

77,475 

132,831 

133,490 

Ohio  . 

719,528 

2,334,329 

3,053,857 

2,192,664 

Oklahoma . 

271,394 

399,052 

670,446 

663,516 

Oregon  . 

225,709 

323,965 

549,674 

526,694 

Pennsylvania  .... 

1,307,515 

2,540,326 

3,847,841 

3,295,673 

Rhode  Island  .... 

95.185 

230,887 

326,072 

322,607 

South  Carolina  . . . 

284,693 

145,182 

429,875 

375,155 

South  Dakota  . . . 

21,199 

144.586 

165,785 

180,725 

Tennessee  . 

264,698 

4.54,353 

819,051 

682,877 

Texas  . 

922,578 

1,452,888 

2,375,466 

2,186,352 

Utah  . 

73,267 

141,278 

214,545 

223,757 

Vermont  . 

77,540 

45.873 

123,413 

104,589 

Virginia  . 

436,532 

457,881 

894.413 

828,909 

Washington  . 

305.691 

575,173 

880,864 

798,336 

West  Virginia  .... 

238,648 

269,138 

507,786 

493,009 

Wisconsin  . 

277,908 

799.219 

1,077,127 

1,007,991 

Wyoming  . 

43,179 

49,414 

92,593 

89,943 

District  of  Columbia  261,637 

284.980 

.501,617 

407,399 

Miscellaneous  . . . 

59,704 

34,427 

94,131 

94,045 

Foreign  Countries. 

26,689 

24,609 

51,298 

250,782 

Source:  1951  Yearbook  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  audit  reports  for  282  newspapers. 


Circulation  Gains 

continued  from  page  7 


population  ratio  of  more  than  68% 
in  California.  For  these  reasons 
the  number  of  adults  in  each  state 
is  used  as  the  basing  unit  in 
measuring  relative  intensity  of 
newspaper  coverage  in  the  states. 

For  25  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  adult  psopulation  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  derived  from  pre¬ 
liminary  reports  of  the  1950  cen¬ 
sus;  for  the  remaining  23  states 
these  figures  have  been  projected 
from  regional  ratios  of  adult  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1950,  individual  states’ 
1950  population  totals,  and  their 
ratios  of  adult  population  in  1940. 

The  averages  (arithmetic  means) 
of  the  48  states’  indices  of  circu¬ 
lation  per  1,000  adults  are  507 
daily  and  460  Sunday.  There  are 
»ide  differences,  however,  in  the 
levels  for  individual  states. 

Kansas  has  the  highest  level  of 
daily  newspaper  coverage,  with  a 
circulation  of  722  per  1,000  adults. 


Connecticut  is  highest  in  Sunday 
newspaper  coverage  with  702  cir¬ 
culation  per  1.000  adults.  (Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  which  lacks 
comparability  with  the  states  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wholly  urban  nature 
and  other  typical  characteristics, 
has  even  higher  coverage  indices 
of  872  daily  and  707  Sunday.) 

Mississippi  is  lowest  among  the 
states  in  both  categories  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  per  1,000  adults, 
having  indices  of  275  daily  and 
202  Sunday. 

The  top  10  states  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  coverage  are:  Kansas  (722), 
New  York  (719),  Massachusetts 
(697),  Indiana  (647),  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  (615),  Illinois  (615),  Con- 


POPULATION  AND  NEWSPAPER 


Total  Population  . 

Adult  Population  (persons  21  or 

over)  . 

Daily  Newspaper  Circulation  .... 
Sunday  Newspaper  Circulation  . . 
Daily  Circulation  per  1,000  Adults 
Sunday  Circulation  per  1,000  Adults 
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NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  PER  1,000  ADULTS,  BY  STATES:  1950 
Daily  Circulation  Sunday  Circulation 

State  Per  1,000  Adults  Rank  Per  1,000  Adults  Rank 


Alabama  . 

345 

46 

310 

43 

Arizona  . 

448 

35 

389 

38 

Arkansas  . 

334 

47 

300 

45 

California  . 

554 

16 

438 

29 

Colorado  . 

561 

13 

559 

7 

Connecticut  . 

608 

7 

702 

1 

Delaware  . 

471 

32 

520 

14 

Florida  . 

540 

22 

489 

19 

Georgia . 

380 

43 

288 

47 

Idaho  . 

513 

26 

465 

25 

Illinois  . 

615 

5 

505 

15 

Indiana  . 

647 

4 

473 

24 

Iowa  . 

561 

13 

483 

21 

Kansas  . 

122 

1 

502 

18 

Kentucky  . 

381 

42 

299 

46 

Louisiana  . 

409 

39 

361 

40 

Maine  . 

559 

15 

526 

12 

Maryland  . 

565 

12 

549 

10 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

697 

3 

555 

8 

Michigan  . 

566 

11 

522 

13 

Minnesota  . 

498 

28 

395 

37 

Mississippi  . 

275 

48 

202 

48 

Missouri  . 

553 

17 

397 

36 

Montana . 

401 

40 

474 

22 

Nebraska  . 

481 

31 

400 

35 

Nevada  . 

551 

20 

599 

5 

New  Hampshire  . . 

576 

9 

550 

9 

New  Jersey  . 

594 

8 

694 

2 

New  Mexico . 

423 

36 

413 

33 

New  York . 

719 

2 

630 

3 

North  Carolina  . . . 

380 

43 

303 

44 

North  Dakota . 

361 

45 

363 

39 

Ohio  . 

575 

10 

413 

33 

Oklahoma . 

508 

27 

503 

17 

Oregon  . 

552 

19 

529 

11 

Pennsylvania  . 

553 

17 

474 

22 

Rhode  Island  . 

615 

5 

609 

4 

South  Carolina  . . . . 

.  387 

41 

337 

42 

South  Dakota . 

413 

38 

450 

28 

Tennessee  . 

422 

37 

352 

41 

Texas  . 

.  494 

29 

455 

26 

Utah  . 

.  550  . 

21 

573 

6 

Vermont  . 

517 

25 

438 

29 

Virginia  . 

.  455 

33 

422 

32 

Washington  . 

.  539 

23 

489 

19 

West  Virginia  . . . , 

.  449 

34 

436 

31 

Wisconsin  . 

.  484 

30 

453 

27 

Wyoming  . 

.  520 

24 

505 

15 

Sources:  Table  I  and  Census  Reports,  1940  and  1950. 


necticut  (608),  New  Jersey  (594), 
New  Hampshire  (576)  and  Ohio 
(575). 

The  top  10  in  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  coverage  level  are:  Con¬ 
necticut  (702),  New  Jersey  (694), 
New  York  (630),  Rhode  Island 
(609),  Nevada  (599),  Utah  (573), 
Colorado  (559),  Massachusetts 
(555),  New  Hamipshire  (550)  and 
Maryland  (549). 

Six  states  rank  in  the  top  10  in 
both  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
coverage.  They  are:  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut.  New  Jersey,  and  New 
Hampshire. 

With  newspaper  coverage  indices 


CIRCULATION.  1940  AND  1950 


Per  Cent 

1940 

1950 

Increase 

131,669,275 

150,697,311 

14.5 

83,996,629 

96,918.000 

15.4 

41,131,711 

53,829,072 

30.9 

32,371,092 

46,582,348 

43.9 

490 

555 

13.4 

385 

481 

24.7 

of  630  daily  and  579  Sunday,  the 
Northeast  has  the  highest  levels  in 
both  categories  by  a  considerable 
margin.  The  Southeast,  with  indices 
of  398  daily  and  338  Sunday,  is 
lowest  in  both  categories,  likewise 
by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  Midwest,  Northwest,  and 
Far  West  rank  rather  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  both  daily  and  Sunday 
coverage  indices.  While  the  South¬ 
west  is  somewhat  lower  in  daily 
newspaper  coverage,  it  is  close  to 
these  three  in  Sunday  coverage. 

The  Southwest’s  better  showing 
in  Sunday  as  compared  to  daily 
newspaper  coverage  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fairly  large  number 
of  small-city  dailies  in  that  region 
which  publish  only  six  days  per 
week,  including  Sunday.  The  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  such  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  Southwest  amounts  to 
18.7%  of  that  region’s  aggregate 
Sunday  circulation.  In  the  other 
regions  the  total  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  publications  of  this  type 
amounts  to  only  1.7%  of  their 
aggregate  Sunday  circulation. 
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PROMOTION 


Roberts  Piece  Reaches 


High  Tide  of  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Of  course,  it  shouldn't  happen 
to  a  dog,  let  alone  a  promotion 
manager,  what  happened  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City  with  its  flood. 

But  if  ever  a  newspaper  took 
quick  and  alert  advantage  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  situation  to  make  promotion 
that  made  news  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  newspaper  is  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

If  you  didn't  read  the  Star’s 
double-spread  advertisement  in 
last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher, 
stop  and  do  it  right  now.  This  is 
one  for  the  books.  This  is  pro¬ 
motion  that  should  do  the  Star 
a  world  of  good.  But  even  more 
important,  this  is  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  market  that  should 
do  the  community  a  world  of 
good.  And  that  is  perhaps  the 
ultimate  test  of  really  good  news¬ 
paper  promotion. 

The  ad,  which  appeared  also 
in  a  list  of  newspapers,  is  a  smash¬ 
er  right  from  the  start.  “You  can’t 
lick  Kansas  City!’’  is  a  headline 
that’s  hard  to  lick.  Copy  is  long 
but  interesting,  every  word  of  it. 
It’s  full  of  facts,  the  facts  every 
advertiser  with  an  interest  in  Kan- 
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sas  City  and  the  whole  big  terri¬ 
tory  it  serves  needs  to  know. 
That’s  why  we  say  this  promotion 
made  news,  because  this  is  news, 
important  news. 

But  this  is  promotion,  too,  good 
promotion.  Read  the  sub-head: 
“Or  its  fabulously  rich  trade 
territory  which  plays  such  a  vital 
part  in  the  national  economy.” 
That’s  punching  the  market  story 
across,  and  fast. 

Copy  tells  what  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  flood,  and  what  the  Star 
did  during  the  disaster.  The  Star 
did  a  lot.  The  railroads  had  to 
quit,  and  even  the  U.  S.  mails  quit. 
But  the  Star  kept  coming  through. 

“Few  newspapers  in  peacetime.” 
you  read  later  along,  “ever  carried 
greater  responsibility;  few  have 
ever  been  subject  of  such  complete 
reliance  by  an  entire  community 
and  area.  Again,  as  for  the  past 
75  years,  the  people,  in  their  fears, 
their  perplexities,  their  hopes, 
turned  to  the  Star.  And  the  Star 
did  not  fail  them.” 

We’d  hate  to  think  that  it  takes 
a  disaster  like  a  flood  to  produce 
this  kind  of  promotion.  Surely 
there  are  lesser  things  and  happier 
things  that  happen  in  a  community 
that  should  be  equally  inspiring. 
Whatever  they  are,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  reading  more  pro¬ 
motion  copy  by  the  man  who 
wrote  “You  can’t  lick  Kansas 
City!”  His  name  is  Roy  A.  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  he’s  no  mean  promotion 
man  even  if  he  is  only  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  paper. 

Detroit's  Big  50 

As  part  of  its  birthday  edition 
celebrating  Detroit’s  250th  anni¬ 
versary,  the  Detroit  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  24-page  rotogravure  pic¬ 
ture  tabloid  which  looks  like  be¬ 
coming  a  collector’s  item.  It  cov¬ 
ers  in  pictures  the  story  of  De¬ 
troit’s  greatest  years,  the  last  fifty. 
But  what  makes  it  notable  is  that 
the  pictures  are  all  the  work  of 
one  man,  William  A.  Kuenzel, 
now  head  of  the  News  picture 
staff.  The  section  is  a  rare  bit  of 
.Americana. 

Newspaper  At  Work 

Newsp.aper  Week  is  upcoming 
shortly,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
wait  for  it  to  make  good  promo¬ 
tion  out  of  the  always  interesting 
subject  of  how  a  newspaper  is  put 
together.  Thus  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger  makes  a  fine 
picture  feature  page  out  of  the 
various  mechanical  steps  it  takes 
to  get  the  paper  out.  Headline 
reads  “It’s  all  in  a  day’s  work  at 
the  Messenger  office,”  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  illustrate  it. 

In  Berwick,  Pa.,  the  Berwick 


Enterprise  told  its  story  in  a  series 
of  five  articles  run  on  consecutive 
Mondays.  For  two  weeks  before 
the  series,  the  articles  were  pro¬ 
moted  in  a  weekly  column  the 
paper  runs  on  Saturday,  “From 
the  Office  Window.”  Idea  was  to 
drum  up  plant  visitor  business. 

“The  articles  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  received  and  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  favorable  comment,” 
comments  Editor  E.  A.  Fenster- 
macher. 

Calling  All  Papers 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  at 
work  on  a  project  to  inspire  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country  to  devote 
some  of  their  promotional  space 
regularly  to  plugging  the  cause 
not  only  of  the  local  paper  but  of 
all  newspapers.  It’s  a  worthy  proj¬ 
ect,  of  course,  and  one  that  should 
get  nationwide  and  earnest  support 
and  cooperation. 

Meantime,  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Star  is  not  waiting  for  this  project 
to  develop.  It  devotes  space  to 
selling  the  idea  of  the  newspaper, 
turning  this  into  a  sell  for  the 
Star,  of  course.  Here’s  the  copy: 

“A  lession  the  newspaper  has 
never  forgotten,”  is  the  headline. 
“Newspapers,  even  the  biggest  of 
them,  all  started  by  being  close  to 
the  interests,  wishes  and  tastes  of 
the  people.  They  all  started  small, 
with  limited  capital,  and  those  that 
deserved  to  grow,  grew.  News¬ 
papers  were  not  started  by  tre¬ 
mendous  aggregations  of  wealth 
in  New  York  or  Hollywood  with 
an  ‘idea’  to  put  over  or  sell.  And 
many  of  the  men  who  are  success¬ 
fully  editing  or  publishing  news¬ 
papers  today  started  as  boys — as 
printer’s  devils  —  in  a  country 
weekly  office. 

“Newspapers  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  that  people  want  to  read 
about  the  people  they  know — their 
neighbors.  In  the  Meriden  Star 
you  will  find  news  of  world  and 
national  affairs — but  you  will  also 
find  out  about  the  doings  and 
happenings  on  your  own  street 
and  the  next  block.” 

Good  stuff,  this.  As  is  a  current 
issue  of  “The  Editor’s  Memo” 
which  Managing  Editor  E.  M. 
Boyd  writes  for  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer  to  tell  local  adver¬ 
tisers  what’s  what  editorial  side. 
This  memo  takes  a  crack  at  the 
crack  that  “television  is  terrific.” 
Sure  it  is,  says  Editor  Boyd,  but 
so  are  newspapers.  Then  he  shows 
how  much  you  get  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  using  his  own  as  an  example, 
of  course,  that  you  can't  possibly 
get  anywhere  else. 

■ 

Japanese  Visit  Paper 

Providence,  R.  I. — Government 
officials  from  the  Ryukyuan  Is¬ 
lands,  touring  the  United  States  to 
study  democracy  in  action,  visited 
the  Providence  Journal  Co.  dur¬ 
ing  a  week’s  stay  in  Rhode  Island. 
They  met  with  Sevellon  Brown, 
editor-publisher,  and  discussed  the 
part  of  a  free  press  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  during  a  luncheon  with  the 
Japanese  officials.  • 


Local  Features 
Used  to  Spark 
'Op  Ed'  Page 

Greenville.  S.  C.— The  paw 
opposite  the  editorial  page  in  the 
Sunday  issue  of  the  Greenvillt 
News,  has  been  sparked  up  by 
several  new  locally-produced  fea¬ 
tures. 

There  is  a  new  cartoon  feature 
“Know  Your  State,”  drawn  by 
L.  C.  (Skip)  Shelton,  a  Green¬ 
ville  policeman  who  does  art  work 
for  the  paper  in  his  spare  time. 
The  editorial  staff  is  furnishing  the 
ideas,  all  unusual  things  about 
the  state. 

F.  C.  McConnell,  111,  has  start¬ 
ed  an  inquiring  photographer  fea¬ 
ture  on  timely  topics.  Another 
new  column  is  “From  Out  Of  The 
Past,”  by  Ruth  Walker,  featuring 
comments  on  news  stories  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  files  of  the  past  years. 

Other  regular  features  which  are 
continuing  are  State  Editor  Man¬ 
uel  J.  Rogers’  “On  The  Human 
Side,”  with  brights  from  through¬ 
out  the  area;  City  Editor  William 
F.  Gaines’  "When  Did  It  Start?” 
giving  the  origin  of  often-used  ex¬ 
pressions;  and  “Behind  The 
Names,”  telling  how  the  city’s 
streets  were  named,  and  “Palmetto 
Pointers,”  historical  tidbits  culled 
from  various  sources,  both  by 
James  Walker. 

■ 

O'Neill  Will  Direct 
Inquirer  Charities 

Philadelphi  a — Michael  J. 
O'Neill  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  Charities,  succeeding 
Francis  T.  Murray,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
position  as  director  of  athletics  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  O’Neill  brings  to  his  new 
post  several  years  of  experience  in 
promotional  work  for  the  Inquirer 
and  also  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Inquirer  Charities  sponson  a 
variety  of  events  in  the  cultural 
and  sports  fields. 

It  was  also  announced  this  week 
that  Robert  Devlin  has  been 
named  exclusive  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Inquirer  in  New 
York,  succeeding  Robert  R.  Beck, 
who  was  named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  (E&P,  Aug.  4,  page  ^ 
14). 

■ 

Mayor  Lifts  Ban 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  —  Mayor 
Ralph  J.  Morisette  has  ended  a 
two-day  City  Hall  ban  on  Charles 
Saunders,  reporter  for  the  Ogdens- 
burg  Journal,  a  ban  that  Mr. 
Saunders  had  disregarded  anyway. 
Angered  by  a  story  written  by  the 
reporter,  the  Mayor  had  ordered 
him  not  to  enter  any  City  Hall  of¬ 
fices  and  had  asked,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  that  the  Common  Council 
pass  a  local  law  to  bar  newspapers 
from  hiring  reporters  until  they 
have  passed  a  mental  test. 
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books  in  review 

Kefauver  Book  Makes 
fhe  Record  Accessible 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard. 

Graduate  School  oi  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


•ME  IN’  AMERICA  by  Estes  Ke- 
■  tiarer.  Ch:Mrnian  of  the  Senate  Crime 
BVMliVatinir  Coniniittee.  (May  10. 
iMfriav  1.  10511.  EOileit  by  Sid- 
^Shalett.  Garden  City.  N.  Y.; 
Doubleday  &  Company.  Inc.  333  pp. 
$3  50^^ _ 


I  SUPPOSE  everybody  within 
jommuting  distance  of  a  tv  set 
a#  parts  of  the  crime  extrava- 
aiiza.  Few  saw  all  of  it.  And 
got  a  coherent  view  of  the 
ioitst,  or  a  definite  notion  of  how 
a  get  out  of  it. 

Here  it  is  in  book  form,  spread 
jn  the  record.  It  is  clear,  cogent 
iriting.  A  child  can  understand 
1  Init  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  father 
can’t  begin  to  comprehend  it.  In 
wok  form  it  has  the  dignity  and 
jiexorable  catastrophe  of  Greek 
:ngedy.  It  is  not  a  klieg  light 
iair  now;  it  is  a  story  of  Amer- 


a. 


Newspapers  have  profoundly 
impressed  Senator  Kefauver,  he 
writes — impressed  him  with  dis¬ 
closures  about  the  power  of  mod¬ 
ern  crime  in  the  hands  of  white- 
collar  successors  to  A1  Capone. 
As  he  read,  the  Senator  kept  re¬ 
membering  an  optimism  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson:  “Very  few  men  are 
unequal  to  a  danger  which  they 
see  and  understand.” 

So  Kefauver  took  the  issue  to 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  introduced  a  bill  for  a 
full-scale  Senate  investigation  of 
crime  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
fight  as  usual  was  long.  But  on 
May  10,  1950,  Kefauver  became 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee,  and  served  until  May 
1,  1951. 

.\t  hearings  in  city  by  city,  from 
Miami,  Florida  through  14  cities 


With  100%  Reader  Interest 
there's  no  problem  at  all  in  finding  help  or  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 


Turn  to  the  Classified  Section  Now 
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to  Las  Vegas  and  San  Francisco, 
he  turned  up  an  astounding  mess. 
Sixteen  newspapers  in  particular, 
he  declared  at  the  final  session, 
had  joined  forces  to  pool  infor¬ 
mation  against  crime.  The  papers 
turned  up  concrete  evidence  that 
helped  the  Committee  establish 
dramatically  before  the  country 
that  a  national  crime  syndicate 
flourished,  linked  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  local  mobs. 

“Not  only  the  16  papers  in  this 
anti-crime  pool,”  Kefauver  writes, 
“but  newspapers  everywhere  gave 
us  valuable  assistance.” 

*  *  * 

Cle.xrly  and  awfully  in  this 
book.  Senator  Kefauver  lists  five 
major  conclusions:  1.  The  nation¬ 
wide  crime  syndicate  does  exist. 
Its  activities  are  controlled  by  a 
partnership  of  mobsters,  politi¬ 
cians,  business  and  professional 
men  who  travel  under  the  false 
mask  of  respectability.  “The  most 
influential  underworld  leader  in 
America  is  Francesco  Castiglia, 
alias  Frank  Costello.” 

2.  Behind  the  syndicate’s  local 
mobs  moves  a  shadowy  interna¬ 
tional  group  of  criminals  called 
the  Mafia.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  Sicily.  It  dominates  principally 
the  narcotics  racket. 

3.  Despite  a  majority  of  honest 
public  servants,  political  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  has  sunk 
to  a  new  low,  Kefauver  charges. 

4.  Much  responsibility  for  in¬ 
adequate  enforcement,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  charges,  rests  upon  the  Intern¬ 
al  Revenue  Bureau,  to  whom 
known  hoodlums  submit  incom¬ 
plete  income  tax  returns;  on  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  who  have  “done  an  inade¬ 
quate  job  of  denaturalizing  and 
deporting  foreign-born  criminals.” 

5.  Infiltration  of  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  by  criminals  has  progressed 
to  an  alarming  extent. 

«  *  * 

Outstanding  details  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  sorry  indictment  are 
spread  in  the  book,  city  by  city, 
with  stark  simplicity.  It  is  a  book 
for  thoughtful  reading  and  edi¬ 
torial  reference.  It  is  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  either 
plodding  or  dull.  It  concludes, 
not  with  “on  the  other  hand  .  .  .” 
or  “something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.” 

It  lists  22  recommendations  that 
would  put  teeth  into  our  law  and 
jaws  on  them  that  would  crush: 
A  racket  squad  in  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment;  special  fraud  squads  in 
each  of  the  14  field  divisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau;  re¬ 
moval  of  “business  expense”  from 
tax  returns  —  expense  that  now 
covers  police  payoffs;  immigration 
law  amendments;  laws  to  penalize 
the  use  of  any  interstate  communi¬ 
cations  for  transmitting  bets  or  bet 
payments,  and  other  legal  molars. 

Also  recommended  are  more 
state  and  local  crime  commissions; 
more  local  racket  investigations, 
and  the  clearing  up  of  jurisdiction¬ 
al  arguments. 

Robert  Bekeart  asks  from 
Honolulu:  “Is  there  any  way  a 


citizen  can  help?” 

“Yes,”  Senator  Kefauver  replies 
in  this  book.  “Get  behind  us  and 
help  get  those  laws  passed.  There 
is  going  to  be  powerful  opposition 
— from  the  crime  syndicate  and 
passively  from  the  inertia  that 
operates  against  any  social  reform. 

“But  the  recommended  laws,” 
Kefauver  urges,  “and  newspaper 
watch  towers  to  see  that  they  are 
enforced,  will  provide  the  ammu¬ 
nition  against  organized  crime  in 
America.” 

Query  and  Reply 

A  Missouri  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  manager  asks.  “Is  there  any 
magazine  or  service,  like  the  old 
Mailbag,  that  would  give  me  up- 
to-date  direct  mail  findings  and 
techniques  for  use  in  that  phase 
of  our  promotion  work?” 

Oddly  enough,  though  I  haven’t 
seen  a  copy  of  the  Mailbag  in 
many  years,  a  new  monthly  in  the 
field  has  just  appeared.  It  is  titled 
Expose.  It  is  edited  by  Harry  Latz 
and  published  by  the  Latz  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  95  Morton  Street, 
New  York  14,  N.  Y.  at  $12  a  year. 
It  gives  new  techniques,  some 
letter  gadgets,  and  is  illustrated. 
«  *  * 

A  Michigan  wire  editor  asks  for 
the  title  of  “one  dependable  book 
that  will  help  me  in  my  editing 
and  heading  of  local,  wire,  and 
sports  stories.” 

Either  “Headlines  and  Dead¬ 
lines”  by  Garst  and  Bernstein, 
published  by  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y.  at  $2.75,  or 
“Copyreading  and  News  Editing” 
by  Taylor  and  Scher,  70  Fifth 
.Avenue.  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  is 
up-to-date  and  sound. 

■ 

Advertising  Business 
Job  Guide  Compiled 

Detroit  —  “The  Advertising 
Business”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
booklet  aimed  at  informing  young 
people  who  may  wish  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  advertising  field 
about  job  possibilities  and  require¬ 
ments.  It  was  written  by  .Albert 
D.  Conkey,  Ph.  D.,  president  of 
Wolfe-Jickling-Conkey,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  was  planned 
and  published  as  a  public  service 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  .Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit. 

Prepared  with  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Dondineau,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Detroit  Public 
Schools,  and  Dr.  Warren  Layton, 
director  of  placement  and  guid¬ 
ance,  the  booklet  is  designed  for 
use  by  teachers,  counselors  and 
students  in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  It  may  also  be  used  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  clubs  to  ac¬ 
quaint  job  applicants  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  facts  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  and  by  libraries. 

The  volume  consists  of  32  pages 
in  color.  It  is  priced  at  25  cents  a 
single  copy  and  may  be  secured  by 
writing  the  Adcraft  Club  of  De¬ 
troit,  2237  Book  Building,  Detroit 
26,  Michigan. 
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Senate  Group  Phillips  Rejoins  «  Engraver 

Absolves  Daily  coiVef;ec«nd,'Srsi.“^^^  Nicholson  in  Contracts  Top 

In  Butler  Probe  wS' wSi^rV”-  St.  Petersburg  $100  a  Week 

WasHMOTO.  A  Senate,  eon,-  Ste^ret^i^S  »ndi'S  cSuTTveTn  „ews°pS«-„„Sc'ts‘’!„'te’e'^; 

In  the  drafting  Of  such  legist  newsp'lpers  in  the  South  and  Wash-  15  provided  day  scales  in  exS 
law  on  the  part  of  the  IVashin^ton  consideration  should  be  given  ''  ' 

Times-Herald  in  connection  with  all  types  of  ‘composites,’  whether  ‘ ^  ‘  '  " 

the  election  of  John  M.  Butler  to  they  be  newspaper  pictures,  voice  °  ceneral 

succeed  Millard  Tydings  as  Mary-  recordings,  motion  pictures  or  any  ^  ^  . 

land  senator.  r.th<>r  medium  or  means  of  con-  „  5  . 


Phillips  Rejoins  42  Engraver 
Nicholson  in  Contracts  Top 

St.  Petersburg  $100  a  Week 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Loyal  More  than  half  of  the  70-odd 


ind  senator.  other  medium  or  means  of  con- 

The  group  recommended  that  a  veying  a  misrepresenting  compo- 


statute  be  drawn  outlawing  cam-  site  impression.” 
paign  material  with  composite  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  type  printed  for  Mr. 

Butler  at  the  newspaper  plant.  OUDO  VjlIlCiai 

The  committee,  with  no  dissent-  \7 r\tZTC  TToon 
ing  votes,  blasted  Mr.  Butler  and  *  V/Wo  Iw  XvC7CJ^ 
his  campaign  aides,  condemning  TJ^-- 
the  tactics  employed  as  “back-  XlOy 
street,”  said  of  the  printed  mate-  h*van* _ Tn 


St.  Petersburg 
Independent  this 
week. 

H  i  s  appoint- 
m  e  n  t  was  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  last 
week  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the 
news  that  Ralph 
Nicholson,  editor 


street,  said  of  the  printed  mate-  Havana  —  Cuba’s  Minister  of  and  publisher  of  the  Independent,  5124  in 

rial  produced  at  the  Times-Herald  interior  Lomberto  Diaz  Rodri-  had  become  president  and  publish-  New  York  and  $122  in  Chicago, 
(the  com^ite  picture  purported  declared  recently  the  Com-  er  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Oh-  contracts  with 

to  show  Tydings  in  intimate  con-  ^  ;  j  newspaper.  Hoy,  would  server.  Mr.  Phillips  will  be  in  full  ujider-SlOO  scales,  but  only  five  of 

vpreaHnn  u/ith  PqH  Rr/A«,rl.>r^  •  munisi  iicwspdpci,  wuuiu  _  r _  these  are  under  S90. 


of  $100  a  week  for  photo-engrav- 
ers. 

The  scales,  in  the  annual  report 
of  officers  of  the  International 
Photoengravers’  Union  of  North 
America,  run  as  high  as  $113  for 
a  3614 -hour  workweek  in  New 
York  City. 

In  the  union’s  listing,  posted  in 
advance  of  the  annual  convention 
Aug.  20-25  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York,  there  are  42 
contracts  giving  $100  or  more  on 
dayside.  Nightside  scales  run 
higher,  the  tops  being  $124  in 
New  York  and  $122  in  Chicago. 

There  are  30  contracts  with 


“never  publish  again”  despite  court  charge  of  the  Independent  in  Mr, 
rulings  which  voided  the  seizure  Nicholson’s  absence. 


versation  with  Earl  Browder) ;  “never  publish  again”  despite  court  charge  of  the  Independent  in  Mr.  under  $90. 

Exploited  Loyalty  rulings  which  voided  the  seizure  Nicholsons  absence. 

“xk  »  ui  1-  A-  of  the  naner  bv  the  Government  Mt.  Phillips  comes  form  the  ^'^9  continued  cordial  and  cooper- 

The  tabloid,  disregarding  sim-  ot  the  paper  fy  ine  governmeni  Charles  tLa  I  Snnth^eest  ^tive,  states  the  union’s  president 

pie  decency  and  common  honesty,  twjce  in  two  months  ctf-en  Sch  was  susnSd  re'  Edward  J.  Volz,  while  he  cre2 

was  designed  to  create  and  exploit  ^  ^ H  fh  centlv  His  newsoaner  cLeer  start  H-week  Guild  strike  against 

doubts  about  the  loyalty  of  former  ordered  the  return  of  the  premi  es  ‘he  Aen-  York  World-Telegram 

Senator  Tydings.  and  property  of  the  Red-controlled  ^  on  tne  wrmingliam  (Ala  )  Age-  breakinc  down 

“It  .o„i:i  n.t  h.v.  th.  tn.  Hoy.  The  bitter  battle  between  the  ^9  heca^  n  blifl^^^rs’  adJm^  ‘aI 


pie  decency  and  common  honesty, 
was  designed  to  create  and  exploit 


twice  in  two  months. 


Senator  Tydings. 

“It  could  not  have  been  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  framers  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
allow,  under  the  guise  of  free- 


administration  and  the  leftwinged 
publishers,  led  by  Diaz  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Eusebio  Mujal.  secretary- 


dom  of  the  press,  the  publication  9^  ‘h^  Cuban  Workers  Fed- 

of  any  portrayal,  whether  in  pic-  the  government  s  camp, 

ture  form  or  otherwise,  of  the  f  ^  Representative  Anibal  Esca¬ 
lante,  editor  of  Hoy  and  leader 


eration,  in  the  government’s  camp,  nianagcr  for  newspapers  in  Bir 


a  reporter  after  graduating  with  publishers  adamant  refusal  of 
honors  from  Howard  College.  Sub-  "'^se  increases, 
sequently  he  entered  the  advertis-  this  strike,  Mr.  Volz  us¬ 

ing  field  and  was  departmental  ^^'■ts,  the  publishers  gave  “at  least 
manager  for  newspapers  in  Bir-  reasonable  consideration  to  pro- 
mingham,  Nashville  and  Omaha.  PO'^als,  and  in  a  number  of  instan- 
From  1935  to  1939  he  was  ad-  eost-of-living  escalator  clauses 
vertisinc  executive  of  the  Wash-  "ere  granted.  In  a  number  of 


character  ot  the  composite  pic-  Communist  onnosition  has  vertising  executive  of  the  Wash-  granted,  in  a  number  of 

ture  as  it  appeared  in  the  tabloid  9^-  5  1950  'Xe/ou  News  and  Times-Herald.  f.'ties,  he  reports,  newspaper  pub- 

From  The  Record.  It  was  a  I'^/^rooSernmen^^^  He  then  became  a  partner  in  a  ''^^ers  volunteered  or  acceded  to 

shocking  abuse  ot  the  spirit  and  in-  government  nrsi  se  newspaper  advertising  syndicate  request  of  local  unions  and 

^nt  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  decision  of  June  14  de-  "'‘h  offices  in  Miami  and  Wash-  granted  wage  increases,  some  of 

Constitution.  a  court  aecision  or  June  i4  oe  •  .  simultaneouslv  servine  as  which  were  supplemented  by  cost- 

„  .  •  ,  ■  u  -j  dared  the  governments  seizure  il-  ingion.  simultaneously  serving  as 

.  .  .  Associated  in  the  tabloid  ground  the  newspaper  advertising  counsel  for  several  "''*"8  clauses.^ 

project  was  the  Washington  had  been  taken  over  by  an  admin-  large  newspapers.  .j  jan 

^  through  its  then  j^trative  order  rather  than  by  a  In  1943  he  became  a  press  of-  CBS  DlVluGnd  40c 


publisher  (Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick  ^rder 

its  then  chief  editorial 


d  been  taken  over  by  an  admin-  large  newspapers, 
rative  order  rather  than  by  a  In  1943  he  became  a  press  of- 
Jicial  order.  Acer  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  and  a  year  later  became  promotion 


writer  (Frank  Smith),  its  then  government  moved  in  again  until  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De 


CBS  Dividend  40c 
On  $2,221,317  Net 

Directors  of  Columbia  Broad- 


assistant  managing  editor  (Garvin  order  which  held  that  partment's  war  finance  division  in  casting  System,  Inc.  declared  a 

Tankersley),  and  other  personnel  newspaper  Hoy  “is  not  a  po-  Washington.  He  became  advertis-  cash  dividend  of  40c  a  share  on 


of  the  paper.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  proof  of  violation  of  any 


litical  party  holding  doctrines  con-  ing  director  and  a  member  of  the  Class  A  and  Class  B  stock  after 
trary  to  the  democratic  regime  board  of  directors  of  the  New  viewing  the  treasurer  .yeport  show- 


election  laws  by  the  Times-Herald  jendinc  to  undermine  the  national  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  then  owned  ‘"g  earnings  of  $1.29  a  share  in 

newspaper  unless  the  extremely  soverefgnty  but  a  publishing  con-  and  published  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  first  six  months  of  1951.  This 

low  printing  and  composition  cem  Susive  v  eSed  in  the  in  1943.  He  remained  with  the  compared  with  $1.45  in  the  first 

charge  that  it  made  on  the  tabloid  J  ^  S  newspaper  Hem  until  1949,  when  the  news-  half  of  1950. 

const.mtes  an  indirect  campaign  jj  therefore  does  not  come  paper  was  sold  to  the  Stern  family.  The  network  s  gross  income  for 

contribution.  Constitutional  ban  on  -  u 

A  Direct  Contribution  anti-democratic  and  subversive  or-  'i'y999If„ $2,2-1,317,  after  H- 

Mrs.  Miller  (now  Mrs.  Tanker-  ganizations.”  125,000  for  taxes.  The  1950  six- 

sley)  made  a  direct  contribution  Consequently  the  ruling  ordered  Big  T©n  FoOtball  IT?.?;*.!!,  pox  X7n  aftel 

of  $5,000  to  Mr.  Butler’s  cam-  the  premises  and  property  of  Hoy 


lade  a  direct  contribution  Consequently  the  ruling  ordered  'Big  Ten'  Football 
lOO  to  Mr.  Butler’s  cam-  the  premises  and  property  of  Hoy  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Bernie  Bier- 
Her  participation  in  the  be  returned  to  their  original  own-  man,  former  football  coach  at  the 
id  political  battle  was  one  ers.  However,  in  the  same  ruling  University  of  Minnesota,  has  joined 


compared  with  $1.45  in  the  first 
half  of  1950. 

The  network’s  gross  income  for 
26  weeks  was  $77,369,615  and  net 
income  was  $2,221,317,  after  $4,- 
125,000  for  taxes.  The  1950  six- 
month  income  was  $60,276,582, 
leaving  a  net  of  $2,295,370  after 
$3,286,700  for  taxes. 


Maryland  political  battle  was  one  ers.  However,  in  the  same  ruling  University  of  Minnesota,  has  joined  — ,  „ 

of  the  reasons  given  for  her  break  the  court  ordered  that  proceedings  the  sports  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  ClOSeS  BureaU 

with  her  uncle.  Col.  Robert  R.  be  instituted  against  the  paper  for  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune 

McCormick  which  culminated  in  sedition.  Mr.  Bierman  will  cover  football  has  closed  its  Milwaukee  bureau, 

her  resignation  as  editor  of  the  The  government  bases  its  claim  from  all  angles,  according  to  Ex-  which  was  first  opened  in  1929. 
Times  Herald.  against  Hoy  and  other  allied  Red  ecutive  Sports  Editor  George  Ed-  The  Tribune  published  a  Milwau- 

From  the  entire  text  of  the  sub-  propaganda  publications  on  Arti-  mond,  with  emphasis  on  Minneso-  kee  edition,  which  it  later  discon- 

committee  report  it  is  clear  that  cle  37  of  the  Constitution  which  ta  and  the  Big  Ten.  He  will  visit  tinned.  Johnson  Kanady,  Jr.,  who 

the  intended  prohibition  against  provides  that  the  “formation  and  training  camps,  cover  games  from  was  in  charge  of  the  Milwaukee 

use  of  misleading  composite  pic-  existence  of  political  organizations  the  press  box,  and  do  feature  arti-  bureau,  has  been  transferred  to 

tures  would  run  against  candidates  contrary  to  the  system  of  repre-  cles  on  highiights  of  his  coaching  Springfield,  Ill.,  as  state  capital  re- 


supporters 


sentative  democratic  government  career 


point  and,  in  fact,  taken  out  of  is  illegal.” 


championships. 


The  Tribune  will  con- 


against  newspapers,  although  there  of  the  Republic  or  which  tend  to  Mr.  Bierman  led  Minnesota's  tinue  to  cover  Wisconsin  news 
is  no  specific  statement  on  the  threaten  full  national  sovereignty  “Golden  Gophers”  to  five  national  through  its  staff  correspondent  m 
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Frank  Baldwin, 
Fiery  Texas 
Editor,  Dies 

Waco,  Tex. — Frank  Baldwin, 
58,  editor  of  the  Waco  News- 
Trihune  and  Times-flerald  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  died  Aug. 
6  of  a  stroke.  He  w'as  a  fiery 
writer  and  speaker,  and  one  of 
Texas’  best-known  and  most-con¬ 
troversial  newspapermen. 

.An  acquaintanceship  formed  in 
his  young  days  on  the  old  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Daily  News  with 
E.  S.  Fentress  and  Charles  E. 
Marsh  led  to  his  going  with  them 
to  Texas  in  1917  when  they  be¬ 
came  Waco  publishers. 

His  editorial  role  grew  as 
Messrs.  Marsh  and  Fentress  ex¬ 
panded  their  publishing  interests 
in  Waco  and  elsewhere  in  Texas. 

.Mr.  Baldwin  served  a  term  as 
a  member  of  the  Texas  Legisla¬ 


ture,  and  narrowly  escaped  im¬ 
peachment.  The  State  Senate  later 
rejected  him  for  the  State  Board 
of  Education  when  it  heard  some 
of  his  newspaper  columns  critical 
of  its  conduct. 

Twice  Baylor  University  at 
Waco  hired  him  to  lecture  to  jour¬ 
nalism  classes,  and  cut  short  the 
contracts  both  times  following  his 
bare,  unvarnished  talks  to  the 
students. 

An  Iowa  native,  Mr.  Baldwin 
took  a  B.A.  and  LL.B.  at  Iowa  U., 
working  his  way  by  writing  for 
newspapers,  and  then  made  news¬ 
paper  work  his  career  instead  of 
the  law. 

Irate  Wacoans  occasionally 
stormed  in  to  demand  that  Mr. 
Fentress  dismiss  the  outspoken 
editor,  but  Mr.  Fentress,  who  died 
last  February,  staunchly  stuck  by 
him. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Baldwin  married 
the  former  Helen  Pool,  then  and 
since  society  editor  of  the  Waco 
newspapers.  She  survives  him. 


ITU  Daily  Seeks  Tips 

Meriden,  Conn. — The  Meri¬ 
den  Daily  News  -  Digest  and 
Meriden  Star,  ITU  daily,  is  of¬ 
fering  to  pay  for  news  tips. 

Merrick  M.  Hill,  publisher, 
said  each  week  the  daily  will 
pay  $5  for  the  best  news  tip 
and  $2.50  for  the  second  best. 


Greenville,  S.  C. — Judson  W. 

Chapman.  51.  viccpresident  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Greenville 
Piedmont  and  ^ _  ^ 

died  Aug.  7,  end-  mr 
ing  a  newspaper  ;  »  ; 

career  spanning  Jm: 

nearly  40  years,  t' 

He  died  of  a  ^ 

heart  attack.  He  U  ' 

had  suffered  two  nk 

Mr.  Chapman 
started  out  in 
1911  as  a  carrier 
boy  for  the  Pied-  Chapman 
mont.  At  15.  he  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Piedmont,  and  served  from 
1916  until  1918.  He  volunteered 
for  the  Army  while  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Greenville  News, 
and  returned  to  it  after  the  war  as 
a  reporter  until  1921. 

He  spent  the  year  1922  on  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  News 
as  a  member  of  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

Post  Dispatch. 

After  returning  to  Greenville, 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  News 
during  1924-25  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  during  1926-27. 

At  28  he  was  made  editor  of 
the  Piedmont,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  health  became  impaired 
in  1948.  Since  then,  he  had  been 
editorial  director,  or  executive 
editor,  to  both  papers.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  limited  his  hours 
in  the  office  and  devoted  his  time 
to  advising  and  counseling  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  papers  and  to  writing 
his  popular  weekly  column.  “Pe¬ 
rusing  Around.”  for  the  Sunday 
News. 

He  was  a  civic  leader,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  a  past 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs. 

Zena  Haselton  Chapman;  three  r-jr-j-r,-.  •, 

sons,  Paul  Haselton  Chapman,  Ford,  of  Lakeside, 

Judson  William  Chapman,  Jr.,  and  ^ 

George  Weston  Chapman,  all  of 

Greenville.  Home  Features 

•7  r-i  "  T*  1  j  Response 

Zenker  Film  Booked  Chicago  —  Home  building  and 

Kinescope  versions  of  “The  home  repair  features  in  the  Chi- 
Trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,”  a  cago  Tribune  figures  in  17,168  in- 
Westinghouse  Studio  One  presen-  quirks  directed  to  that  newspaper 
tation  on  television,  are  sched-  during  1950,  a  recently  completed 
uled  for  meetings  of  the  Southern  analysis  of  Tribune  reader  re- 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sponse  has  disclosed.  Home  fur- 
Sept.  24,  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  nishing  and  decorating  features  ac- 
Ncw  York  State  Publishers  Asso-  counted  for  an  additional  6,747 
ciation.  Sept.  9,  at  Lake  Placid.  inquiries,  and  real  estate  news  was 
■  the  subject  of  16,671  more. 

Sponsoring  Tourney  ’  ‘not  “j: 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  The  Herald-  nishings  Festival,  which  will  again 
News  is  sponsoring  a  Little  League  be  presented  from  Sept.  16 
baseball  tournament.  Eight  North  through  Oct.  7  this  year  with  the 
Jersey  municipalities  have  entered,  cooperation  of  the  Tribune,  were 
The  newspaper  is  awarding  base-  seen  by  an  estimated  1,000,000 
ball  watch  charms  to  all  players  persons.  Exhibits  of  Tribune  prize 
in  the  tourney. 


H.  L.  Smithton, 
Scripps  Aid, 
Dies  at  La  Jolla 


THE  ADS  THAT  DO  THESE  JOBS: 

Sell  or  locate  all  types  of  printing  equipment,  supplies  and 
service;  sell  or  locate  daily  or  weekly  newspapers,  trade  journals, 
news  magazines,  country  shoppers,  etc.;  sell  or  locate  circulation 
building  features,  cartoons;  sell  or  locate  advertising  promotion 
services;  and  of  course  the  far-reaching  contact  with  competent 
personnel  and  finding  that  new  opportunly  for  you  .  .  . 

RATES — consecutive  insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

SITl’.VnONS  W.VNTED  11  .\1.L  OTIIKK  t'I..\NSIE’U'.\TIOXS 

liisi-rtions  Cine  Kate  II  Iiisertiuns 


4  and  over  .40  11  4  and  over  .So 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable  Innuire  for  20  and  o2  time  rates, 
in  advance.  II  Charsre  Orders  Accepted. 

ADVEKTISIXO  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Add  15c  for  box  service.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Box  holders’  Identities  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 
Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 

EDITOB  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


★★  We  are  intere.sted  in  listing  only 
.safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  ma^a- 
line  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  OSS 
Market  St..  San  Francisco  5.  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Gsbbert.  3937  Orange,  Riverside.  Cal. 
FOR  31  TEAKS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  bnt  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

Middlewest  Dailies — ^Weeklies 
Buy  or  sell,  write  us.  Jack  R.  Lyddon, 
1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
DAILIES  AND  WIEEKLIES,  southern 
and  southwestern  states  only.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
NBWiSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


DAIUES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  ft  Associates 
"  ■  ’  Denver,  Polo, 


312  Boston  Bldg. 


FOR  better  new^sper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  ft  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


WORRIED  about  rising  costal  Out¬ 
side  viewpoint  may  help  yon.  Oorre- 
spondence  invited  without  obikstion. 
Publishers  Service,  Box  3132,  (freens- 
boro,  North  Carolina. 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


homes  designs  attracted  10,521 
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Classified 

Section 


SEE  preceding 

page  for: 

Complete  List  of 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Counselors  C- 
Appraisers 
and 

Kditor  Ff  Piildislier’s 
Classified 

Rates,  Policies,  etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


CALITORXIA:  Semi-weekly.  Grossing  ( 
about  $75,000.  Fully  equipped  shop  , 
with  complete  engraving  plant.  $20,000  I 
handles.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A  .Assm  iates,  I 
4958  Melrose  .4ve..  Los  Angeles  29,  j 
California. _ 


DAILIES  FOR  SALE:  Kansas  $40,- 
000;  Mississippi  $75,000;  Colorado 
$65,000;  Nebraska  $85,000;  Arkansas 
$110,000:  also  others  and  many  week¬ 
lies.  Hailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 
ice.  Box  396,  S.alina.  Kansas. _ 


EXCLUSIVE  Cal.  county  seat  weekly, 
good  plant,  fine  climate,  profitable. 
$60,000  with  .$‘18. 000  down. 

Three  good  weeklies,  grossing  $165,- 
000  and  priced  at  $135,000  with 
$50,000  down.  Good  plant.  Desir.able 
locale.  Cash  in  on  California's 
growth. 

Exclusive  Cal.  weekly,  extremely  good 
plant,  growing  agricultural  area. 
$31,500,  $10,000  down.  Terms. 

Exclusive  county  seat  weekly.  $10,000 
down.  Good  plant,  building.  Hunting 
and  fishing.  .1.  A.  Snyder,  broker, 
3.570  Frances  .4ve.,  Venice.  Cal. 
Phones  EXbrook  78744  or  VErmont 
86937. 


GULF  ST.VTES  daily,  asking  $80,- 
000.00  with  half  down.  Figures  show  ! 
remarkable  growth.  Netting  $25,000.00' 
now.  .Vlso  Texas  weekly,  gross  $23,-  I 
000.00.  asking  $23,000.00  with  $15.-! 
000.00  down.  Also  Georgia  weekly ! 
grossing  $24,000.00.  asking  $19,000  i 
with  $6,500.00  down.  J.  R.  Manley' 
&  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank  Bldg.,  i 
Dallas.  Texas. _  I 

LEASE  OR  SELL.  Growing  weekly  I 
paper  in  Middle  West.  Good  office  but 
no  plant.  Paper  will  net  owner  $5,500  ! 
to  $7,000  first  year.  Takes  $1,000  to  . 
swing  deal.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  1 
S.  Shore  Drive.  Holland.  Michigan.  i 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  No.  30  of  1 
Newspapers  for  Sale  has  100%  more  I 
listings  than  ever  before,  including! 
14  dailies.  Ready  now.  Yours  for  the  j 
asking.  M.-VY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Bro- 
kers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  S.\LE:  Weekly  newspaper  in 
progressive  mid-North  Carolina  com¬ 
munity.  Excellent  opportunity  for  fu¬ 
ture.  No  plant.  Write  Box  2545,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — Under  $100,000  volume 
southern  daily,  excellent  market  just 
under  10,000.  Not  distress  sale  but 
profitable  property.  No  brokers.  Seri¬ 
ous  buyers  write  Box  2410,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  SUPER  CALIFORNIA 
WEEKLIES.  Under  single  control. 
Gross  $153,000.  Increasing.  Definite 
daily  possibilities.  Ray  Campbell. 
4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  New  England  with¬ 
out  Plant.  Established  30  years,  no 
conapetition.  Making  splendid  profit 
which  can  be  doubled.  Small  payment 
down,  balance  in  notes  to  responsible 
party.  Box  2401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOLTNCE.MENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLIES — chain 
of  3,  all  exclusive  in  field.  Covering 
over  30.000  ^^opulation,  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  printed  in  modern  plant.  Duplex 
press.  2  Linos.  Ludlow,  strip  caster, 
etc.  job  department.  Gross  over  $70,- 
000.  net  over  22%.  Growth  steady  and 
profitable.  Owner  must  sell,  priced  less 
than  gross.  Terms,  financing  at  5%. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  responsible 
man  with  WO. 000  cash.  Box  2536, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  Indiana  weekly.  Adver¬ 
tising  man  or  printer  can  handle.  Job 
shop.  $10,000  with  $3,000  down. 
W.rite  Box  2544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Courtesy  to  brokers. 


Publications  Wanted 


WANT  TO  BUY 


Daily  Newspaper 

IN  SOUTHERN  TERRITORY 
Not  necessarily  big  city. 

Medium  size  town  will  be  considered. 
Reply  to:  Box  2125,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PROFITABLE  DAILY,  in  $300,000 
to  $350,000  class  on  Pacific  Coast  or 
Rocky  Mountain  States;  Isolated  field 
with  agricultural  and  other  resources. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange,  Riverside.  Cal.  _ 

MAN  WITH  CAPITAL  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  majority  of  stock  in  weekly  or 
daily  newspaper  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  10  years  experience.  Box 
2422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford _ Illinois 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  i 
_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ : 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs. _ 

M.4CHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6  0098-0099 _ 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Bird.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap  Frank 

Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
Service.  Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 

417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Chio 
5ladison  4266 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Business  Opportunities 


AGENCY  FOR  SALE 
AT  YOUR  PRICE 

IF  you  have  dreamed  of  owning  your 
own  newspaper,  here  is  a  BETTER 
opportunity.  For  $5,000.  cash  and 
$5,000.  on  note  yu»  can  own  a  solvent, 
growing  local  advertising  agency  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Air  con¬ 
ditioned  offices  with  parking  sipace 
alongside  in  67th  largest  market  of 
US.V.  Good  local  contacts  which  you 
can  tie  down  during  3  month  “brief¬ 
ing”  agency  owner  will  furnish.  Di¬ 
versified  ai'counts,  but  no  television 
or  “big  deals”  a  normal,  intelligent 
newspaper  guy  cannot  handle.  Intelli¬ 
gent  gal  and  good  artist  remain  with 
staff. 

OTHER  interests  commencing  Janiiary 
first  force  prompt  consideration  of  in¬ 
terested  responsible  principal. 

BOX  2552,  EDITOR  &  PUBLI.SHER 


Cartoons — F  eatiires 


THE  WAUKEGAN  News  Sun  has  re 
newed  for  the  IReligious  Spotlight 
oddity  cartoon.  Write  for  proofs  to 
Midwest  Syndicate,  334  .St.  Charles 
Street,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Promotion  Senrkti 


A  BOOK  THAT  WILL  BOOST 
YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE 

“How  to  Write  Productive  Real 
Estate  Ads”  is  a  down-to-huainesa 
book  that  points  the  sure  wajr  to  more 
effective  real  estate  advertising.  Tells 
how  to  iiack  pull  into  copy.  Makes  it  | 
easy  to  inject  sell  and  prestige-build-  i 
ing  originality.  j 

Its  128  pages  are  crammed  with  ad-  ! 
knowledge  that  will  aid  you  to  guide 
your  real  estate  accounts  to  more  pro-  j 
ductive  advertising.  Yours  for  $2.50  : 
plus  postal  fees  on  money-back  guar-  | 
antee.  (Send  check  with  order  and  I’ll 
pay  postage.) 

Or  ask  about  our  bulk-price  plan 
for  newspapers. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plant 
2900  NW  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


LINOTYPES— INTERTYPES 
LUDLOWS 

BOUGHT  —  SOLD  —  EXCHANGED 

MACHINES  RENEWED  UNDER 
FACTORY  METHODS 

Large  stock,  new  .md  used  parts  for 
sale,  over  300  fonts  mats  in  stock. 

G.  S.  LORING  &  CO. 

575  .\tlautic  A\e.,  Boston.  Mass. 


!  MODEL  30  LINOTYPE  with  Mohr 
‘  saw  and  quadder,  mold  cooler.  Mats 
I  available — 8.  10,  12.  18,  24,  and  80 
I  pt.  Metro  series.  Machine  available 
immediately.  Price  $7,300  with  mats,  i 
$7,000  without.  Can  be  seen  at  The  I 
Columbian,  1000  Broadway,  Vancouver,  I 
Washington. 


S.WE  one-third  on  Newspaper  turtles. 
Top  Quality.  Write  for  literature.  L. 
&  B.  Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


INTERTYPES 

“C“  Intertypes  Sf2835,  $14869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

“0”  Intertype  $12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

03SM  $7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8.  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
•323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


MACHINERY  md  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

INTEGITYPES  —  Models  C-QSM  -  Q 
LINOTYPES — Models  5  -  8  •  14  - » 
Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Machines 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
600  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


SEVEN  used  Kellogg  keyboards.  Any 
or  all.  As  is.  Some  supplies.  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont,  Daily  News. 

Press  Room 


6  HOE  VERTICAL  UNITS 

SUPER  Production  Presses;  2  Pairs 
Double  Folders:  2  Drives  and  Control¬ 
lers;  Rubber  Rollers,  late  news  de¬ 
vices,  21^  inch  Cut-off.  Complete 
stereo.  Will  sell  as  a  6  unit  press  or 
two  3  unit  presses.  Can  be  inspected 
in  daily  operation  at  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 

16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

With  V4  end  H  P*8e  Folders,  A.O. 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo;  23  9/16  Inck 
Cut-off ;  end  Feed. 

24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

THREE  Units;  22%  inch  cut-off;  A.O. 
Drive;  complete  Stereo  with  Pony 
Autoplate. 

32-64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 

PERFECT  Condition;  A.C.  Drives; 
21%  inch  cut-off;  end  feed;  idesl  for 
Color. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


16  PAGE  GGSS 
Stereotype  Rotary  Press 
Length  of  sheet  cut-off  22%' 

AC  Motor  Drive 

Curved  Stereotype  Machinery. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLE5V1DTH 
PRESS 

COLOR  CYLINDER 
22%'  cut-off,  AC  drive,  plate  casting 
e(|uipiiient.  now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


24  PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

22  Inch  Cut  Off.  Complete  With 
Electric  Drive  and  Motor. 


HOE  FINISHING 
MACHINE 


5 -TON  METAL  POT 

And  Pump 


Water  Cooled 

CASTING  BOX 


24  CHASES 


Press  now  in  operation.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  48  Page  Press. 

BEST  CASH  OFFER 

Takes  this  equipment  as  room  will 
he  needed  when  new  press  ii  lu- 
stalled. 

Contact 

A.  H.  CHAPMAN 
Bradenton  Herald 
Bradenton,  Fla. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 
_ Complete  Plants _ 


HOE  i 

double  sextuple  press  ! 

2234"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18  ' 


for  SALiK:  12  paste  Duplex  Angle] 
Bar  ilaf-Di'd  Newspaper  Press,  3 
decks.  Recently  rebuilt,  fine  shape. ' 
Immediate  delivery.  Box  2557,  Kditor  j 
4  Publisher. 


for  SAIiE:  Two-unit,  16-32  page, 
Cosmopolitan  Duplex  press,  22%"  cut-' 
off,  good  mechanical  condition,  com¬ 
plete  stereotyping  equipment — includ¬ 
ing  metal  pot — 8  chases,  $30,000.00, 
Availsble  December  1951.  Write 
Beaver  Valley  Times,  570  Third 
Street,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  ! 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
quipment,  AC  motor  drive, 

.or'L'  rt 


stereotyp.  . .  --  -  -  - - 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise.  _ 


Idaho 


32  PAGE  HOE  2  UNIT 
NEWSP.4PER  Press.  22  %"  cut-off. 
Doable  Folders,  Rubber  Rollers,  Jones 
Tensions,  Pony  auto-plate  and  com¬ 
plete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Can  be 
seen  operating. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  24  Page  Hoe  single  width 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16"  sheet  | 
cut,  with  complete  stereotype  equip-  1 
ment  and  A.C.  motors.  Fine  condition,  | 
reasonable,  ready  for  shipment.  Send  : 
for  illustrated  bulletin.  Box  1846, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


48  Page  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  PRESS 


Length  of  sheet  cutoff  22 H'  ' 

3  decks  high,  4  pistes  wide  ] 

AC  motor  drive 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Automatic  stereotype  equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  I 


24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  ; 

TWO-P.AGE  jumps  up  to  capacity,  ex-  | 
cept  22  pages;  “Straightline’’  3-deck,  | 
semi-cylindrical,  two  plates  wide; 
speed  11,000  copies  per  hour,  or  22,- 
000  up  to  12  pages  by  double-plating; 
length  of  sheet  (cut-off)  23  9/16"; 
serial  No.  497. 


FOR  S.4LE  with  the  press  are:  5,000 
lb.  Hoe  stereo  pot,  casting  box,  trim- 
miug  and  finishing  machine,  chipping 
block  and  24  steel  chases. 

IDEAL  for  small  daily  or  substantial 
weekly.  Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation 
in  our  plant.  j 

WE  offer  all  this  equipment,  as  it 
stands  in  our  plant,  buyer  to  dismantle 
and  remove,  for  $16,000.  Available 
early  in  1952. 


Contacts:  Chas.  D.  Dinman.  Managing 
Director,  or  A.  E.  O'Longhlin,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Beacon-Herald,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Ontario,  Canada.  'Phone  Strat¬ 
ford  1000. 


Photo-Engniytng  Egnlpment 

IPRJNTERS  —  PHOTOENGRAVERS  I 

USED  plate  beveler,  stereo  saw,  mod¬ 
el  40  multilith,  model  60  multilith, 
engravers  plate  whirler.  3  h.p.  and  5 
b.p.  220  volt  A.  C.  motors.  Hammond 
Radial  router,  all  items  priced  for 
quick  sale. 

The  .Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 
ST.  LOUIS  (MO.) 
STAR-TIMES 

Composing  Room 

3 — Model  5  Linotypes 
11 — Model  8  Linotypes 
1 — Model  14  Linotype 

5 —  Model  30  Linotypes 

6 —  Model  eSM  Intertypes 
1 — Model  OSM  Intertype 

39 — Extra  Magazines 
136 — Fonts  Mats 

6 — Monotype  Casters 

Giants,  Sorts,  and  Rule  1 

Ludlow  with  6  Cabinets  Mats 
Elrod,  Model  F  Elec.  ; 

Saws,  Ad  Frames,  Type  Cabinets,  | 

Proof  Press,  etc.  1 


ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 


STEREOTYPE  DEPART.MENTS 
Flat  and  Curved 


MAIL  ROOM 


Pressroom 

8  Unit  Duplex  (16  years  old)  I 

Unit  Type  Drives  23-9/16  with  com-  | 
plete  Stereo,  Trackage  and  Turn¬ 
tables.  I 

Will  sell  as  two  4-Unit  Presses. 

WRITE— WIRE— PHONE  j 

Representative  on  Premises 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES' 

12th  &  Delmar  \ 

(former  Star-Times  Building)  { 

Phone  Chestnut  4205  j 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 


.Mail  Room 


SPEEDAUMAT 

MAILER 

.Addresses  11.000  papers  per  honr 
Uses  metal  stencils 
'A  &  yi  page  deliveries 
Wrapper  device  optional 

Illnstrations  &  samples  availsble. 

JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Newsprint 

HOLIES  A.\l>  .-nHEETS,  AVAILABLE. 
Behrens  Sales  Company,  43-01  46th 
.-street.  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
IRonside  6-0745. _ _ 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  Ail  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35  52%",  ’70",  30"  diam- 
eter.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. _ 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Rolls  only.  Inquiries  invited. 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

280  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

_ Murray  Hill  9-1169 _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  A  Publisher _ 

C.ANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  August  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
Invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y,  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870, 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  sise.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnin  4-8729.  N.i 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  any  size.  Phone  (New 
York)  QRsmercy  '7-5288. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  II,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_  Newsfile  Binders 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth.  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


Stereotype 


GOOD  V.ALUES  FOR  SALE 
GOSS  full  pg.  Flat  Casting  Box,  late 
type. 

4.500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 
4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo.  Pot. 
2.400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace. 

HOE  Double  Molding  Press,  electrical¬ 
ly  heated. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

MODEL  25  Vandercook  full  page  ' 
newspaper  proof  press.  I 

WESEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  & 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15"  diam.  plates,  i 
7/16"  thick.  ! 

SCOTT  4-piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finish¬ 
ing  outfit  for  15"  diam.  plates,  J4" 
thick. 

HOE  duo-cooled  Casting  Box  with  Fin-  ' 
ishing  Machine  for  14)4"  plates,  ' 
7/16"  thick.  1 

HOE  Curved  4  Flat  Plate  Routers.  j 
513  INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder.  ' 

H.VND  Baler.s.  new.  three  sizes.  ' 

NEW  H.\LL  Newspaper  Form  Tables  : 
4  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

_ (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ 

PONY  AUTOPL.UTE  23  9/16"  length. 
75  HP  Motor  drive  AC. 

5000  LB.  metal  pot  with  pump.  i 

16  STEREOTYPE  chases. 

CURVED  plate  routers.  ' 

STEREOTYPE  csstiujj  outfit  22%".  I 
12  NEW  Electric  heating  elements  and  ' 
control  panel  for  stereotype  pot. 
SEVER.UL  stereotype  metal  pumps. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Boise _ Idaho 

8-TON  Wood  All  Electric,  AC.  Metal  , 
Pot  with  pair  Junior  Autoplates  and  : 
Standard  Autoshaver;  22%  inch. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

500  Fifth  Ave. _ New  York  18,  N.  Y.  1 

FOR  SALE:  5  lower  Split  Magazines,] 
72  Channel,  $40.00  each,  check  with 
order:  500  new  3%xl8  Steel  Zin- ; 
roatod  Tabloid  Galleys,  35c  each  in  , 
lots  of  50  or  more.  Thomas  W.  Hall  ] 
Company.  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. _ ] 

FOR  SALE 

one  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Trimmer  ] 
one  Dn])Irx  Tubular  Casting  Box  1 

one  old  Style  Tubular  Belt  Control 
for  tubular  press  with  starting  pulleys.  ; 

All  in  good  condition  Write  The  ' 
Geneva  Free  Press,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  i 
PLANT  APPRAISALS  ! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .-tvenue  I 

New  York  18,  N.  Y.  I 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132  | 

LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  prices  i 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particnlars.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor 
2  2283. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

MAT  ROLLER,  full  page, 
state  make  and  model. 

Box  903 _ Boise. _ Idaho 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 

FULL  page  Stereotype  Mat  Press 
800  ton  capacity,  with  lower  heating 
elements.  Send  complete  details  to; 
C.  H.  ALBBEOH'T,  545  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  New  York, _ 

W.UNTED — To  Purchase: 

5  Newspaper  chases  21"  page  depth. 
1  Font  30  Pt.  Erbar  mats  (or  simi¬ 
lar)  72-chsnnel. 

1  Rouse  Power  Mitering  Machine. 
H.AVERTOWN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Havertown,  Pennsylvania 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Wanted  to  Buy 

8  I’AGE  Duplex  Tubular  Deck.  2  to  1. 
.-Idvise  Serial  number  and  availability. 

Box  2508.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

W.ANTKD:  One  single  or  double 

cool  curved  casting  box  to  accommo¬ 
date  press  having  15"  Cylinder  diam¬ 
eter  or  23  point  56"  sheet  cut  7/16" 
thickness.  Reporter  rublishing  Co., 
124  E.  Exchange  .4ve.,  Ft.  Worth, 

Texas.  _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — 6  unit  perforator 
for  cireuit  teletypesetter  operation. 
Write  Hans  Seeniann.  .Vmerican-News, 
.Aberdeen.  South  Dakota. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


W.ANTED:  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  in  com¬ 
petitive  situation  for  Western  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  city  of  fine  hornet 
and  schools.  Must  thoroughly  know 
and  have  had  experience  in  advertii- 
ing,  circulation  and  labor  negotiationa. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
All  applicants  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential.  Box  2345,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SECRETARY  STENOGRAPHER 

TO  EXECUTIVE.  Male  or  Female. 
Some  writing  experience,  to  work  in 
country  home  20  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Can  arrange  lodgings  as 
well.  Call  IRvington  9  5439. 


Circulation 


STATE  CIRCUTa.ATION  MANAGER 

L.ARGBST  in  State,  Sound,  Old.  100,- 
000  Circulation.  Aggressive  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  mid-south. 
Must  be  well  qualified  in  sound  sales 
and  promotion.  Prefer  30  to  40  years 
old.  This  is  one  of  the  South’s  great¬ 
est  newspapers.  This  is  a  very  real 
opportunity  for  well  grounded  man 
with  a  first  rate  property.  Outstand¬ 
ing  future  possibilities.  Must  possess 
vision,  imagination,  be  aggressive  and 
willing  and  able  to  do  a  top  flight  job. 
Give  complete  resume  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  ami  qualifications  along  with 
starting  salary,  also  references.  Box 
2340,  Kditor  4  Publisher. _ 

MIDWEST  COMBIN.ATION  DAILY 
of  25,000  circulation  wants  experi¬ 
enced  and  aggressive  young  man  at 
assistant  circulation  manager  with  ob¬ 
jective  of  taking  full  charge  as  man¬ 
ager  in  early  future.  Outstanding  op- 
p<irtunity,  with  permanent  future. 
Write  details,  including  experience, 
references,  age.  and  state  availability 
for  interview.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2427,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


6  DAY  evening  paper  wants  com¬ 
petent.  aggressive  and  personable 
young  maa  to  take  over  the  duties 
of  City  Circulation  Manager.  Write 
R.  Stokley.  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

L.ARGE  SOUTHERN  Morning,  Eve¬ 
ning.  Sunday  Newspaper,  leader  in 
its  field,  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  young  circulation  man  with  proven 
sales  and  managerial  ability.  Possibili¬ 
ties  for  circulation  growth  are  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  Position  is  one  of  high 
responsibility  in  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  If  you  have  held  a  responsible 
circulation  job,  have  a  record  as  a 
producer,  and  desire  a  position  which 
affords  you  ample  opportunity  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  your  ability,  inquire  abont 
this  position.  Give  con^lete  personal 
I  information,  past  experience,  and  ap¬ 
proximate  earnings.  All  inquiries  will 
be  kept  confidential.  Box  2513,  Editor 
4  Publisher. _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  MANAGER 

EXPElRIEiNCED  direct  mail  and 
A.B.C.  procedure.  5  day  week,  salary 
open.  Room  1711.  444  Madison  Ave- 
nue.  New  York  City,  New  York, 

W,ANTED:  Growing  Paper  in  South¬ 
east  in  12.000  to  13,000  bracket 
wants  circulation  manager  who  can 
handle  entire  department  including 
ABC  and  also  spark  continued  non 
high  pressure  growth.  Please  supply 
all  details.  Apply  Box  2547,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising _ 

EXCEPTIONALLY  good  display  aaUs* 
man  on  way  up  and  anxious  to  move 
faster  will  bo  offered  attractive  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  7-dsy  Ohio  daily. 
We  want  the  best  and  will  pay  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Our  staff  knows  this  ad  is 
being  run.  Box  2226,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


EXPERIENOED,  Aggressive,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Permanently  for  small 
New  Mexico  Daily  at  $80  with  more 
for  production.  Box  2419,  E  &  P. 

MEN  TO  travel  southwest  sell  display 
in  official  sheriff,  police  magazine. 
Liberal  commission.  SOUTHWEST 
LAW,  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  New  Mex¬ 
ico^ 


WANTED  advertising  salesman,  lay¬ 
out  ability.  Start  $60  week  plus  com- 
mission.  Box  2400,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

COUNTY  SEAT  AVEEKLY  in  North- 
Eastern  Ohio  has  an  opening  for  expe¬ 
rienced  News  and  Advertising  Man. 
Salary.  Pleasant  community  about 
20  miles  east  of  Cleveland.  Modern 
equipment  includes  two  Linotypes, 
Ludlow,  etc.  Box  2561,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  WANTED  for 
Second  man  staff  position  in  town 
8,000  po|>ulation.  AVrite  all  giving  ex¬ 
perience.  marital  status,  salary  re¬ 
quired  and  when  available  to;  Harold 
E.  Chambers.  .Advertising  Manager, 
McCook  Daily  Gazette,  McCook, 
Nebraska. 


ADA'ERTISING  SPACE  SELLER 
wanted.  Opportunity  to  affiliate  with 
controlled  recreation  magazine,  part¬ 
nership  basis.  Finance  self  for  a  few 
months,  if  necessary.  No  investment 
required.  Box  2532,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEAVSPAPER  Adver¬ 
tising  Salesman  for  suburban  New 
York  daily.  One  who  can  sell,  write 
ropy,  prepare  layouts  and  generally 
service  list  of  accounts.  Reply  to  Box 
2546.  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  edu¬ 
cational  background,  sales  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  availability. 

_ Editorial 


ARE  YOU  in  Texas  or  the  Southwest! 
Are  you  a  young  reporter  or  deskman 
with  year  or  so  of  professional  ex¬ 
perience!  Do  you  desire  a  position 
with  chance  of  rapid  advancement  on 
a  medium-sized  daily  in  a  livable,  in¬ 
teresting  city  on  the  Texas  seacoast! 
If  so  reply  to  Box  2409,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  reporter  on  one  of  Gannett 
Newspaper  group.  AVant  man  who  can 
learn  every  job  in  newsroom.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Write  Fred  Eaton, 
managing  editor,  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  Journal. 


HELP  WANTED — Reporter  for  large 
weekly  in  beautiful  two  college  town 
in  Northern  New  York.  Excellent 
chance  for  advancement.  Write  Thomas 
P.  Dolan,  General  Manager.  Courier 
&  Freeman,  Potsdam.  N.  Y.  All  details 
first  letter. _ 

SPORTS,  all  around  news  man.  Speed 
Graphic,  darkroom  experience.  Eve- 
ning  Chronicle.  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  General  assign- 
mejit:  some  knowledge  wire  layouts. 
Prefer  young,  aggressive,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  journalism  grad.  Immediate 
opening.  E.  Vincent.  Times,  Natchez, 
Mississippi. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
now  serving  as  news  make-up  editor 
in  composing  room.  Must  have  some 
academic  training  and  some  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  directing  men  in  make-up. 
Should  be  alert  and  have  a  desire  to 
advance  to  better  job.  Box  2542. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEAV  EDITOR  for  small  ATinnesota 
daily  wanted  by  Oct.  1.  Handle  AP 
wire,  knowledgi'  of  sports  and  pix 
desired.  Give  draft  status,  references 
and  experience.  Box  2502,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVRITER,  EDITOR,  with  Photographic 
knowledge  to  work  with  Publishing 
Company  near  Northside  Chicago. 
State  age.  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Aifrite  Box  2558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

IN  OFFICE  of  long  established  engi¬ 
neering  company.  Man  with  BA  de¬ 
gree.  Age  30-35  years.  To  assist  in 
editing  engineering  reports  to  clients 
and  similar  material.  AVrite  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  large  daily. 
Alust  be  good,  fast  writer,  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  the  job,  including 
own  column,  make-up,  supervision  of 
staff.  Able  to  direct  magazine  section. 
AA'rite  giving  complete  information  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2562.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITORSHIP  OPEN.  Small 
Ohio  Daily.  Definitely  not  a  semi- 
retirement  spot,  definitely  calls  for 
mature-thinking,  hard-working  news¬ 
man  with  thorough  knowledge  small 
daily  field.  No  transients.  Complete 
details  to  Box  2560,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  long  established,  east 
coast,  prize  winning  weekly.  Only  top- 
notch  man  with  successful  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  who  has  held  a  similar  post, 
considered.  AVrite  sending  copies  of 
papers.  Box  2505,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  — *  Greater  Boston  AA’eekly 
Chain.  Experienced  preferred.  Box 
2527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIRL  for  editing  and  writing  women’s 
page  features  upstate  New  York.  Box 
2554.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER 

Fully  experienced,  with  some  news/fea¬ 
ture  background.  East  Coast  morning 
daily.  Give  full  details,  experience, 
education,  salary  desired.  AA'rite  Box 
2568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Education 


.TOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR,  start¬ 
ing  September  lOth,  in  century-old 
college.  Middle  Atlantic  State.  Pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  plus  Master’s  de¬ 
gree.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Retirement  benefits.  Box 
2524.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.TOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR  wanted 
by  Eastern  School ;  five  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience:  preferably  M..A.  De¬ 
gree;  $4,500  for  nine  months.  AVrite 
Box  2511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  TRAINEE — 
Good  opportunity  for  young  college 
graduate.  Preferably  English  or  Jour¬ 
nalism  Major  with  writing  ability, 
poise  and  friendly  personality  to  learn 
and  engage  in  all  aspects  of  Public 
Relations  activities  with  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  eastern  pharmaceutical  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Send  complete  details,  including  cours¬ 
es  taken  and  grades  received  to  Box 
2506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AATE  AVANT 

A  A'OUNG  NEAVSPAPER  AA'RITER 
WHO  AA'iANTS  A  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  JOB  IN  NEW  YORK 

YOU  must  be  an  excellent,  factual, 
fast  writer  with  an  aptitude  for  tech¬ 
nical  subjects.  A'our  appearance  and 
Iiersonality  must  be  of  a  type  to  con¬ 
tact  clients.  A'ou  won't  have  to  do  any 
selling  of  any  kind.  You  should  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  requirements  of 
trade  pajiers.  syndicates,  services.  Job 
is  permanent  with  an  organization 
noted  for  its  ability  to  get  results. 
State  full  qualifications,  salary  desired, 
availability.  Box  2534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROAIINENT  Midwest  Food  Company 
has  oiiening  in  organization  for  assist¬ 
ant  manager  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment.  Right  man  should  be  about  35 
with  basic  editorial  experience.  Previ¬ 
ous  industrial  public  relations  record 
desirable.  State  qualifications  in  full. 
Salary  open.  Box  2556,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Salesmen 


FOR  A'irginia,  North  Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia.  Alabama,  sell  bulk  orders  to  fac¬ 
tories.  Man  or  woman,  experienced 
circulation  canvassing,  with  car.  4-6 
months.  Might  be  permanent.  Draw 
account  mileage.  Write  SAFETY 
JOURNAL,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 


_ M«ich— kil 

AVANTED:  Thoroughly  experienced 

ressroom  foreman  who  has  complete 
nowledge  of  preasmanahip  and 
Stereotype.  Have  five-unit  Hoe  press 
with  AVood  automatic  Stereotype  print¬ 
ing  equipment.  Top  aalary,  excellent 
working  conditions,  and  open  shop. 

Box  2209,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AV ANTED:  Skilled  engraver  as  fore¬ 
man  of  plant  with  afternoon  daily  of 
60,000  circulation  in  Middle  Atlantic 
area.  Good  pay.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Share  of  profits  from  commer- 
ciial  work.  Open  shop.  Write  Box 
2413,  Editor  &  Publisher  giving  full 
work  experience  and  references. 

A\"  .ANTED:  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Midwest  60.000  City.  Modern 
Plant.  Alust  know  Composing  Room, 
Press  and  Teletype.  Excellent  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  AA'rite  Box  2552,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  references  and  com¬ 
plete  details. 


INSTRUCTION 
Linotype — Printing 

Lino^pe-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency 

NEAA'SPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Berths  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N,  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
OR 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 


OA'ER  25  years  of  diversified  ex¬ 
periences,  as  circulation  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  business  manager, 
labor  relations,  and  publisher.  These 
experiences  have  been  in  small,  me¬ 
dium,  and  medium-large  newspaper 
fields,  competitive  and  noncompetitive. 

FOR  the  past  twelve  years  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  and  management 
consultant  in  an  important  group  of 
newspapers,  ranging  from  small  to 
medium-large. 

OLD  enough  for  matured  judgment, 
yet  young  enough  to  enjoy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assuming  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  facing  publishers  today.  AVill 
consider  salary  or  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  arrangement,  commensurate 
with  the  responsibility  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  AM  in  excellent  health.  Referenc¬ 
es  exchanged,  including  my  baeje- 
ground  from  present  publisher.  Inter¬ 
view  anywhere  at  your  convenience. 
Box  No.  2438,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

AI.ATURE.  Experienced  Management 
and  Editorial  functions.  Available  at 
once.  Box  2426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (40)  publisher  just  sold  small 
daily.  Seeks  opportunity  in  newspa¬ 
per  or  related  field.  Sidney  S.  Smith, 
1305  Buchanan.  AVichifa  Falls.  Texas. 
GENER.AL  MAN.AGER — or  Assistant 
to  Publisher.  27  years  thorough  expe¬ 
rience.  Part  in  highly  competitive 
field.  A-1  references.  Box  2530,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Use  E  &  P  Classified 
For  Quick  Results 


EDITOR  & 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Artiata— CwtoonisU 


ARTIST  AVAILABLE 

TOP  PRODUOEIR  of  spots,  cartoons, 
maps,  and  illustrations,  high  in  local 
interest  appeal.  Also  snappy  lettering 
layouts,  and  retouching.  Now  head  art 
department  on  Pulitzer  Prize  daily, 
but  wants  staff  position  on  more  live¬ 
ly  paper.  Go  anywhere.  Young,  vet¬ 
eran,  married,  college  grad,  ^pect 
$75  for  40.  Samples  will  convince 
you.  Box  2314,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CARTOONIST  -  RETOUCHER  deeires 
position  with  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Box  2302,  Editor  ft  Publieher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATKIN  MANAGER  desires 
change.  Qualified  by  valuable  diversi¬ 
fied  experience.  A  real  producer.  No 
false  claims,  or  fancy  talk.  Will  con¬ 
sider  position  as  Assistant  or  as  Pro¬ 
motion  Man.  Excellent  references. 
AVrite  Box  2205,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Assistant  or  mail;  twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  Write  Box  2317, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Age  35, 
Married,  10  years  experience  on  50.- 
000  daily  newspaper,  know  circulation 
thoroughly.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  on  increased  circulation 
revenue.  Best  references.  .Available  at 
once.  Box  2515,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 26  years 
experience,  all  phases  circulation. 
Large  and  small  new8p:>per.  Prefer 
l.-irge  daily  75,000  to  100.000  group. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2516,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  M.AN- 
AGER  desires  position  on  newspaper 
of  20,000  to  50,000  circulation.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  medium-size  Daily. 
Past  record  will  verify  ability. 
First  class  references  furnished  on 
request.  Minimum  salary  $125,00  per 
week.  Box  2549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advcrtisiiig 

ADVERTISING  -  GENERAL  MAN.AG¬ 
ER,  3,000  circulation  daily  in  north 
for  absentee  owner  wants  to  return 
South  or  Southwest  in  similar  position 
or  as  .advertising  manager.  Made  own¬ 
er  large  profit  past  2 years;  he  will 
give  complete  details  on  my  work; 
also  references  from  former  employ¬ 
ers.  Strong  advertising  background  but 
know  business  and  all  departments. 
Vacationing  in  South  now;  address 
M.  B.  MacLeod.  Box  148,  Grenada. 

Mississippi, _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
daily,  12  years  on  present  job  would 
like  connection  with  good  paper  in 
mountain  state  or  northwest.  Has  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  record.  Box  2304, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENOED  advertising  man  ready 
for  top-flight  managerial  position  with 
newspaper  or  other  firm.  10  years 
with  .A.VAA  advertising  agency:  5 
years  with  newspaper.  Excellent  m 
copy,  layouts,  ideas,  contacts,  39 
of  age  and  married.  Now  employed. 

Box  2521,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESLADY”  20 
years  experience.  Assistant  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Manager  must  have 
ideas  and  good  advertising  field.  Cir¬ 
culation  at  least  5.000  up.  Write  wPf' 
layouts,  telephone  solicitations.  Out¬ 
standing  record  as  producer.  2  top 
daily  references  and  photo.  Legging 
good,  no  car.  Midwest  preferred.  30 
days  trial.  $38  week,  age  48.  Adver¬ 
tiser.  207  Hallie  Irvine  Street,  Rich- 
mond.  Kentucky. _ 

ATTF.-NTION  FT.ORIDA 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  39.  now 
with  newspaper,  desires  Florida  or 
coastal  connection.  10  years  new^a- 
pers.  6  years  specialty  selling.  Can 
handle  department  or  entire  paper. 
College  grad.,  family,  knows  promiv 
tions,  layouts.  Box  2507,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

ADA’^ERTISING  SALESMAN.  past 
military  age,  capable,  energetic,  sober, 
reliable,  experienced,  references,  car. 
Daily,  weekly  or  monthly  pnbli^tion. 
Go  anywhere.  'Write  Box  2567,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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>irnJAT10NS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


^IMPETENT,  ri’sponsiblc,  aggressive 
■y  sslesman,  college  trained,  age  27, 
with  large  metropolitan  daily, 
“i.nts  change  to  weekly  or  small 
iiilT  Future  possibilities  more  im- 
JJrtVnt  than  salary.  Copy,  layout  and 
rTiiinr  experience.  Veteran,  married. 
tU  replies  acknowledged.  Box  2559, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspopdents 


Editorial 


RESOCROEPUL  Newsman.  Terse, 
lively,  readable  copy.  Law,  govern¬ 
ment,  journalism  training.  August 
Jl.y.  Honors,  SDX,  KTA.  Diligent,  ac¬ 
curate.  Year  all  around  experience. 
Shorthand.  Seek  job  on  strong  daily 
beginning  Sept.  1.  Box  2406,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


rXPEBIENCED  REPORTER,  feature 
iriter  would  cover  St.  liouis  area, 
*  part-time  basis,  for  newapaper, 
Bsc^ne  or  trade  journal.  Box  2319, 
Editor  *  Publisher. 


j-  s  CORRESPONDENT  (BA  Inter- 
-itioiMl  Affairs),  4  years  complete 
mtersge  U.  N.  and  specialized  agen- 
.ics  now  filing  for  foreign  newspa- 
Hri  desires  U.  N.  assignment  for 
P  S.  newspaper.  News  Agency  or 
jlsriiine.  Factual  coverage — Commen- 
— Analysis.  Free  to  cover  U.  N. 
Gcatrsl  Assembly,  Paris,  October  '51. 
Box  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
SOW  Editorial  Writer  on  major  west- 
cosst  metropolitan  daily.  Interested 
is  tut-coast  opening.  Box  2348,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


RESPONSIBLE  editorial  writer,  20,- 
000  ABC,  seeks  challenging  move. 
Veteran,  35,  family  man,  BA  Journal¬ 
ism,  3  years  present  job.  East  Coast 
preferred.  References.  Box  2433,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IVELL-ROUNDED  Solid  daily  training 
over  two  years  copy  desk,  rewrite, 
layout  column  features,  general  news 
reporting.  Wants  job  in  east  with 
future.  Present  job  on  daily  is 
“BLIND  ALLEY”  Vet,  26,  B.A. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  2429,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ABILITY  W.AITS:  Feature  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  experienced,  college  grad,  vet. 
Box  2540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAP.ABLE  NEWSMAN,  38,  with  17 
years’  makeup-copyreader-reporter  ex- 
perience,  seeks  editorship  in  city  5,000 
to  25,000  far  west  or  midwest.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  2522,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETURN  TO  SPORTS.  Experienced 
Newsman  -  Magazine  Editor  wants 
sports  page  post.  Wire  service,  multi¬ 
ple  edition  daily  background.  28, 
Single.  Box  2529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ST.  LOUIS  ST.AR- TIMES  Staffer  Tip¬ 
top  rewrite,  reporter,  desk,  ten  years 
experience.  Married,  34,  MA,  draft- 
free.  Box  2548.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  free  lance.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  magazines  in  editing,  writing, 
re-write,  layout.  Seeks  editorial  work. 
Box  2436.  Editor  t  Publisher. 


WtORKINQ  EDITOR 


liON'G  experienced  newsman  with  ex- 
Kllcnt  record  seeks  managing  or  news 
(iitonhip  of  smaller  daily,  preferably 
•1  Fir  V\%st.  Highest  references.  Has 
tnined  capable  staffs  while  turning 
•at  papers.  On  present  job  10 
Tcirs.  Main  interest  is  work.  Friend- 
with  composing  rooms.  Promises 
hbgrity  in  fullest  sense  of  word.  Full 
jrtiili  by  letter.  Box  2328,  Editor  & 
Pibliiher. 


CR.ACKERJILL — general  and  feature 

reporter  some  SPEED  GRAPHIC,  no 

dark  room.  B..\.  three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  no  society,  go  anywhere.  Box 
25.5.5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  RE.ADER — On  copy  desk  city 
population  400.000  last  2%  years. 
■Also  small  daily,  weekly  experience. 
.Inurnnli.4m  degree  plus  graduate  study 
economics.  Single.  29,  draft  exempt. 
Experience  makeup  editor.  Box  2501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOCXO  and  experienced  reporter 
iNki  position  on  weekly  or  small 
liily.  Box  2349,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER 
PER.SCtN.ABUE  ^'oung  woman  experi¬ 
enced  in  editing  public  relations,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  photography  and  printing 
processes.  Seeks  responsible  position 
where  ability  to  conduct  research  and 
do  creative  writing  is  essential.  Col¬ 
lege  .V.B..  B.S.  Box  2500,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SM.ALL  DAILY  EDITOR,  27,  married. 
Like  all  phases  present  job  but  seek 
future  advancement.  Abilities:  all  re¬ 
porting,  especiaily  political;  photog¬ 
raphy;  fast  on  desk.  Know  mechanical 
side.  Work  80  hours  weekly.  No  rush. 
Can  wait  for  future  break.  Box  2503, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THERE'S  NOTHING  LIKE  A  DAME 
.  .  .  With  4  years’  experience  all 
beats,  sports  to  society,  on  eastern 
daily.  Seek  reporting  or  editing  job 
in  medium  size  city.  Box  2551,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


BIGGER  ST.ABLE  for  young  work¬ 
horse.  Editorial- Advertising  past.  A. 
Hanin.?,  524  Timpson  Place,  N.  Y..  N.  Y . 


A’TTENTION  METROPOLITAN 
PROMOTION  MANAGERS 


FIRST-rate  promotion,  public  relations 
man.  iletropoUtan,  regional  experi¬ 
ence.  Ideas,  copy,  layout,  research. 
Now  handling  newspaper,  radio  group. 
Seeks  metropolitan  position.  84.  Move 
anywhere.  Box  2312,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FULLY  experienced  as  promotion 
manager  of  metropolitan  daily.  Also 
have  served  as  promotion  and  special 
events  manager  for  large,  well  known 
national  magazine.  Now  employed  as 
promotion  and  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  well  known  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  Married,  age  42.  Reasons  for 
leavin?  prosent  position  substantiat6d. 
Must  be  permanent.  Box  2514,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MINDED  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  man  interested  in  Florida  connec¬ 
tion.  Salary  secondary.  Write  Box 
2566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETER.VN  33  —  draft-exempt  —  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  public  relations — 
IKilitics — news  reporting  and  editing 
— lay-out-business  administration.  Box 
2.539.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 


•0  YEARS  AS  REPORTER,  eports, 
Mlities,  copy  desk  and  news  executive. 
Mber,  conscientious,  able  and  pro- 
pruive.  Seek  congenial  news  work 
It  living  wage  with  pay  in  proportion 
li  reiponsihility.  Now  employed,  refer- 
nni.  Prefer  Southeast.  Box  2323, 
Hitor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  editor  fea¬ 
ture  and  top  reporter.  Presently  em- 
liloyed.  Employer  will  certify.  Seeking 
broader  field.  .Available  for  interview. 
.Address  Box  2518.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  NEWSPAPERMAN 
:0  TE.ARS  rewrite  and  reporting,  all  ! 
IxMi;  native  New  York  City,  Veteran, 
drift-free,  healthy,  single,  temperate, 
-aployed.  Good  background.  Ready 
iMrt  notice.  Please  mention  salary. 
Boi  2408.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


K.AST  COPA'RE.ADER  on  city  daily, 
14  months  experience,  also  1  year 
reporting.  Missouri  B..T.  Would  like 
desk  on  city  dailv  with  better  future. 
.Married.  25.  draft  exempt.  Box  2528, 
Editor  dt  Publisher. 


i&RlCULTURAL  AVRITER  —  Editor- 
ill  and  Advertising  (Ethical  Drug) 
Eiperience.  Strong  veterinary  and 
uimal-poultry  nutrition.  Box  2416, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IN  SEPTEMBER 
EXPERIENCED  Telegraph  editor  with 
lair  (or  makeup;  would  consider  non- 
fniitrating  editorial  writing  job.  Box 
!402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN,  four  years  telegraph, 
city  state,  picture  experience  on  tight, 
^petitive  30,000  circulation  daily. 
Seven  years  writing  dailies,  weeklies. 
Veteran,  35,  family.  Available  quickly. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  2421,  Editor  & 
Pobliiher. 


DESKMAN  with  SOLID  background 
of  experience  desires  slot  job.  Box 
Un.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LCtOKISG  FOR  permanency  on  small 
liiily.  Now  Free-Lance  writer,  24, 
•jtjle.  Editor  2  college  publications. 
Jfeekly  and  small  daily  experience. 
Can  handle  wire  service  if  you  have 
It.  Experienced  writing  features  and 
colomna.  Draft  exempt.  Box  2434, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


FORMER  AOE  GOVERNMENT  In¬ 
vestigator  and  star  newspaper  report¬ 
er  now  available  special  assignments 
or  full  time  work.  Go  anywhere — in¬ 
vestigate  anything.  Best  of  references. 
Brilliant  writer.  Box  2520,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GIRL.  22,  .A.B.  in  journalism,  with 
year’s  experience  editing  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  seeks  reporting  or  editing  job. 
New  Y’ork  City  and  labor  publication 
jireferred.  Box  2539,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HONORS  GRADUATE— English  ma¬ 
jor;  1  year  experience  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher.  all  beats.  Want  berth  small  or 
medium  Midwest  daily.  Combat  vet, 
29,  single,  references.  Box  2531,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LIA'EWIRE  City,  sports  w-riter;  fea¬ 
tures:  BSJ,  2  years  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  married,  vet;  wants  permanent 
joh  on  fast  moving  daily;  prefer  West. 
Box  '2543,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


WANTED:  job  on  sports  staff  of 
weekly  or  daily  newspajjer.  Two  years 
experience  in  sports  writing  plus  con¬ 
siderable  other  writing.  Will  consider 
good  opportunity  anywhere.  Details  mi 
request.  Box  2519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  complete 
knowledge  of  pressmanship,  26  years 
practical  experience.  Early  50’s.  Mai^ 
ried.  reliable.  Box  2504,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPETENT  Rotary  Web  pressman. 
Hoe,  Goss,  Scott.  Tubular  presses. 
Can  work  combination  press-stereo- 
typer.  Union.  Box  2337,  Editor  u 
Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR  on  excellent  news¬ 
paper  desires  joh  as  woman’s  editor, 
(e.-itiire  writer,  fashion  editor,  public 
relations  or  in  promotion.  Cfollego 
graduate  with  post-grad  work,  32, 
single,  free  to  go  anywhere.  Have  held 
top  jobs  as  reporter,  feature  writer, 
fashion,  promotion  and  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor.  Beat  references  and  clippings 
upon  request.  Box  2550,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Representatives 


REPRESENTATIVE.  NEW  YORK 
Service  now  available  to  Publishers 
who  do  not  require  full  time  repre¬ 
sentative  service  but  need  continuous 
contact  with  New  York  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Service  provides  (or 
special  calls  as  required,  a  quick 
source  of  information  and  service  for 
your  prospects  and  advertisers  and 
gives  you  a  New  Y’ork  Office.  Reason¬ 
able  fee  basis.  Box  2510,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photographers 


I’HOTOGRAPHER — year  with  Daily — 
Sunday  paiper — Single,  34  years — 
Good  news  sense — knowledge  engrav¬ 
ing — Speak  Spanish — Want  permanent 
position.  Box  2347,  Editor  &  Pnh- 
lieher. 


DR-AIT  EXEMPT  young  photographer 
and  Fairchild  engraver  available  after 
September  first.  Harvey  Kjar,  Daily 
Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Presaman  de¬ 
sires  position  as  foreman.  Young, 
married,  strictly  sober,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  northwest.  Robert  ^Iti, 
417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Ohio. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


OFFERING  34  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  covering  every  phue  of  newi- 
paper  production  incloding  TTS  op¬ 
eration;  succeeaful  record  of  cost- 
conscious  efficiency.  Now  produetlon 
manager  Eastern  daily.  Ago  45, 
married,  sober,  reliable.  Excellent 
references. 

SEEKING  permanent  position  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  modern  equipped 
daily  in  progressive  city  with  good 
living  conditions.  Minimum  start¬ 
ing  salary  $200  week.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  arranged  and  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential. 


Box  2331,  Editor  Sc  Publlaher 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  deilres 
change.  Qualified  all  phases.  Practical 
experience  all  departments.  Past  rec¬ 
ord  will  speak  for  itself.  Available  on 
short  notice.  Box  2326,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M.ATURE  WOAI.AN  top  Right  newspa¬ 
per  expereince  —  diversified  fields  — 
seeks  small  town  position — Eager  to 
serve  community.  Box  2538,  Editor  Sc 
I’lililisher. 


reporter,  woman,  college  graduate 
employed  by  medium-sized  daily  seeks 
to  further  career.  12  years  experience 
Aitional  Trade  Journal,  Publicity  and 


•ewipaper.  Box  2418,  Editor  &  Pub 
luber. 


REPORTORIAL  work  on  daily, 
veikly.  English  Major,  29,  draft- 
eieeipt.  Some  experience  in  public 
ylations.  Prefer  75  mile  radius  of 
^.York  Oity.  Box  2432,  Editor  Sc 
rsbhiher. 


RF.POR’TER,  now  top  man  leading 
daily,  offers  15  years  rich  experience 
to  .m  employer  looking  for  talent, 
imagination  and  know-how.  News,  mag¬ 
azine  background.  Desires  public  re¬ 
lations.  advertising  or  magazine  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  2509.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER  three  years  on  small 
Southern  dailies.  Solid  background 
news,  features.  Handle  Speed  Graphic. 
Single,  28,  draft-free  vet,  car.  Now 
employed,  seek  larger  paper  or  writ¬ 
ing  job  utilizing  background.  Box 
2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX  NAVY  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  county  magazine,  wants 
Photographer  and/or  Reporter,  any¬ 
where.  B.S.  Journalism,  24,  married, 
car.  graphic  equipment.  Available  after 
Sept.  7.  Box  2541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ME  RE.ASONABLYl 
5'OUNG.  26,  vet.  single,  have  own 
equipment.  References.  Five  years 
free-laneing,  now  desires  steady  po.si- 
tion  with  yoiir  department.  .Vll  con¬ 
sidered.  New  England  preferred.  What 
havi-  you!  Box  2535,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PromoHon — ^Pnblk  WclillOM 


MY  HAT  Is  In  The  Ring. 

I  have  no  experience, 

I  am  young  and  draft-exempt, 

I  need  to  be  broken  in. 

Will  yon  vote  for  mel 

Box  2316,  Editor  Sc  Pnhlisber. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 


L.ARGE  and  small  dally  experience. 
Machine  and  stereotype  know-how. 
Efficient  and  economical  composing 
room  operation.  55,  sober,  tactful, 
steady.  All  letters  and  q|»estions  an¬ 
swered.  Box  2428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERI NTEXDFAT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 


20  years  executive  experience.  Practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  all  phases  production. 
I.T.U.  Can  definitely  produce  lowest 
possible  costs.  Very  adroit  in  person¬ 
nel  relationships.  Ayer  Award  winner. 
Numerous  plant  installations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Wish  expanded  opportunity. 
Prefer  daily  newspaper  and  organiza¬ 
tion  w'hich  would  ultimately  produce 
better  than  average  low  costs.  Age  46. 
Box  2565.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  retir¬ 
ing  journalism  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  is  quoted  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  as  follows: 

“1  believe  the  chief  and  most 
crucial  journalistic  problem  of  our 
time  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  press  which 
caters  to  lazy  and  inattentive  read¬ 
ers  who  seek  only  bits  of  diver¬ 
sion  and  mild  excitement,  or 
whether  readers  and  editors  are 
going  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  give 
America  more  mature  newspapers, 
in  which  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  content  will  consist  of 
sober,  significant  news  and  com¬ 
ment  vitally  important  to  the 
American  jseople.” 

Entertainment  is  a  true  function 
of  the  newspaper.  Dr.  Mott  says. 
It  is  not  its  presence  in  the  news¬ 
paper  which  is  alarming,  “but  the 
tendency  to  magnify  and  multiply 
such  things  while  we  minimize 
and  reduce  the  serious  treatment 
of  vital  social,  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  questions,  particularly  in 
the  national  and  foreign  areas.” 

The  blame  is  not  only  the  edi¬ 
tor's,  he  contends.  “The  decision 
as  to  what  to  put  in  and  what  to 
leave  out  is  not  simple  and  easy. 
The  editor  knows  that  in  his 
choices  he  must  at  least  approxi¬ 
mate  what  his  readers  want. 

“He  knows  that  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  pleasing  his  readers, 
circulation  will  decline,  and  if  it 
declines  very  much  his  paper  will 
fold.” 


Dr.  Mott's  comment  coincides 
closely  to  that  expressed  in  a  new 
booklet  being  issued  this  week 
titled  “Keeping  Up  With  The 
News.”  Published  by  Science  Re¬ 
search  .\ssociates.  Inc.,  in  Chicago, 
this  is  a  “Life  Adjustment  Book¬ 
let”  designed  to  educate  newspaper 
readers  on  why  they  should  read 
newspapers  more  thoroughly,  what 
they  should  look  for  in  under¬ 
standing  news  presentation,  and 
their  own  responsibilities  in  up¬ 
holding  a  free  press. 

Science  Research  Associates, 
Inc.,  is  a  reputable  educational 
textbook  publisher,  providing 
schools  with  various  type  tests  and 
“Life  Adjustment  Booklets”  to 
help  young  people  solve  problems 
of  every  day  living.  It  publishes 
27  booklets  in  the  Life  series  an¬ 
nually. 

This  latest  booklet  is  designed 
for  student  use  at  high  school 
level,  is  sold  primarily  through 
the  schools  and  includes  instruc¬ 
tor’s  guide.  An  adult  series  is  en¬ 
titled  “Better  Living  Booklets.” 
These  are  used  by  parents  and 
teachers  and  are  written  at  adult 
level.  “Life  Adjustment  Booklets” 
have  wide  circulation  with  each 
unit  getting  over  a  million  sale  at 
40  cents  each  or  3  for  $1. 


Science  Research  is  a  private 
corporation  headed  by  Lyle  M. 
Spencer,  son  of  the  former  Syra¬ 
cuse  journalism  dean,  as  president; 
and  Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  vicepresident. 

“Keeping  Up  With  The  News” 
was  written  by  Per  G.  Stensland, 
associate  professor  at  the  Institute 
of  Citizenship,  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Larry  Dennis,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  and  formerly  special 
assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Noting  that  most  people  take 
their  newspapers  for  granted,  the 
authors  ask  “Why  read  newspa¬ 
pers?”  Their  answer  to  high 
school  students  is: 

“Newspapers  provide  us  with 
fun  and  entertainment  and  give  us 
helpful  advice  on  many  matters  of 
everyday  living.  But  their  main 
purpose  is  none  of  these  things. 
The  number  one  reason  for  a 
newspaper's  existence  is  not  to 
make  us  laugh  or  tell  us  how  to 
cook  or  what  to  wear,  but  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  news  of  the  day — news 
from  the  world  at  large  and  the 
world  at  home.  This  news  is  the 
basic  purpose  of  a  newspaper. 
Everything  else  is  just  the  icing 
on  the  cake,  the  extras  by  which 
a  newspaper  hopes  to  help  and 
please  its  readers. 

“This  news  —  the  really  vital 
part  of  the  newspaper — plays  an 
important  role  in  your  life.  Skim¬ 
ming  over  it  lightly  or  ignoring 
it  altogether  means  you  are  not 
getting  the  basic  ingredients  from 
your  newspaper.  'You  are  neglect¬ 
ing  something  that  affects  your 
life  very  closely — not  only  today, 
but  tomorrow  and  next  month  and 
next  year.” 

Here  are  some  of  their  reasons 
for  reading  newspapers: 

1.  Democracy  means  shared  re- 
spronsibility — “only  by  sharing  in¬ 
formation  can  we  share  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

2.  News  is  a  tool  for  solving 
social  and  economic  problems — 
“reading  the  news,  and  spreading 
the  news,  gives  people  the  under¬ 
standing  they  ne^  to  take  action 
in  preventing  or  correcting  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  unhealthy  for  a 
democracy.” 

3.  Communication  is  the  thread 
that  sews  all  society  together — “to 
keep  the  wheels  of  our  complex 
society  going  we  must  have  in¬ 
tricate  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion.” 

4.  Intelligent  reading  of  news¬ 
papers  will  prevent  the  growth  of 
an  irresponsible,  undependable 
press — “if  readers  judge  carefully 
the  news  they’re  getting,  there  is 
less  chance  for  dishonest  or  in¬ 
accurate  newspapers  to  grow.  And 
at  the  same  time — aided  by  your 
advice,  your  corrections,  your  ob¬ 


jections — the  good  newspapers  be¬ 
come  even  better.” 

The  authors  and  Dr.  Mott  agree 
on  the  responsibility  of  readers  to 
their  newspapers: 

“Newspapers  —  through  their 
gathering  and  presentation  of  the 
news  —  make  up  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  in  the  battle  to 
preserve  democracy  and  personal 
freedom.  .  .  . 

“Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  is  basic  to  a  free  country. 
But  just  because  you  enjoy  this 
right  now  does  not  mean  that  it’s 
permanent  or  automatic.  You  and 
every  citizen  must  keep  thoroughly 
informed  at  all  times  in  order  to 
protect  these  privileges. 

“Newspapers  are  a  vital  link 
in  the  unbroken  chain  that  circles 
and  protects  these  democratic 
rights.  Here  is  how  the  circle 
holds  together.  A  free  press  is 
essential  to  intelligent,  honest 
thinking.  Newspapers  keep  you 
informed  if  you  read,  interpret, 
and  judge  them  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  If  you  are  informed 
you  are  a  better  citizen.  .As  a 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  16-19  —  Carolina 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  .Assn.,  Summer  meeting. 
George  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  Ash^ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  18-24  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  93rd  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Atlanta  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  20 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  south¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Aug.  20-27  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  convention,  Waldorf-Av 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City, 

Aug.  27-28 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  27-PNPA  Eastern  Dail¬ 
ies,  regional  meeting,  Pocono 
Manor,  Pa. 

Aug.  27-28 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Summer  meeting.  Hotel  James¬ 
town,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


better  citizen  you  give  stronger.  _ ' _ 

more  effective  support  to  the  free-  „i-.  ■  i 

I  •  -1  i-u  .  1  •  to  look  tor  hidden  editorial  poh- 

doms  or  civil  liberties  granted  in  columnsihut 

the  Bill  of  Rights  By  giving  , 

stronger  support  to  those  liberties,  ^r^Hy  practiced, 
you  help  to  insure  a  free  press.  . 

And  so  the  circle  begins  again.  r  ,,  r  .  ,•  ^ 

...  ,  .•  f  1  thors  fall  tor  that  old  time-wom 

An  undemocratic  force  does  „  „  t  j 

.  .  .  1  .  II  .u  f  g‘‘g  about  the  innucnce  of  adver- 

not  have  to  destroy  al  the  free-  ;•  .  l 

,  .  .  ■  .  tisers,  but  it  doesn  t  get  much 

doms  to  win  complete  victory. 


„  ...  I-  I  ■  ,1.  i.  ■  space.  I  hey  note  that  sometimes 

Break  just  one  link  in  the  chain  «  u  f  i  . 

,  .u  .  •  I  j  newspapers  have  to  he  careful  not 

and  the  protecting  circle  doesn  t  ...c 


hold  any  more. 

“When  you  neglect  your  news¬ 
paper  you  break  the  chain,  leave  a 


to  offend  these  advertising  cus¬ 
tomers”  but  they  acknowledge  in 
a  hypothetical  instance  that  “usual- 


ui.uk  iMk  k.iani,  itavc  a  ,  publisher  will  fed  that  it’s 

destroyed”  P""*  '"y 

>•!  *  «  way. 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  book  about 
Most  of  the  rest  of  the  booklet  ‘he  factors  that  influence  news 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  fac-  which  the  reader  should  acquaint 
tors  that  affect  the  news  which  himself  with.  It  may  offend  some 
readers  must  take  into  considera-  soft-skinned  newspapermen  with 
tion.  The  authors  call  them  “four  'f*  frankness.  But  the  part  we 
factors  that  change  the  news”  and  liked  best  about  it  was  its  constant 
which  “prevent  the  creation  of  a  rerninder  of  the  readers  responsi- 
perfect  newspaper.”  bilities  with  this  conclusion. 

The  first  they  call  “mechanical-  mc^ins  expect  newspa- 

physical  problems  that  alter  the  pers  to  give  you  accurate,  honest 
news  and  newspapers”  such  as  lack  news.  Insist  on  it.  But  dont  ex- 
of  equipment  or  space  to  print  all  P*^‘  newspapers  to  do  the  whole 
the  news;  the  second  is  “the  hu-  job.  It’s  up  to  you  to  carry  the 
man  element  on  newspapers  that  half  of  the  way.  Concentrate 

alters  the  news” — reporters  and  on  reading  and  understanding  with 
editors  are  human  beings  so  hu-  intelligence.  This  will  help  you 
man  preferences  and  mistakes  alter  form  sound  opinions  and  attitudes, 
the  news;-  the  third  is  “hidden  which  in  turn  will  put  you  on  the 
meanings  that  alter  the  news” —  figbl  track  to  the  best  possible 
meaning  treatment  at  the  source,  actions.” 
not  by  the  newspaper;  and  fourth  ■ 

“you,  the  readers,  are  human  ele-  Editors'  DciY 
ments  that  alter  the  news”-_what  Minneapolis,  Minn.  -  More 
we  are,  how  we  live,  what  we  do,  Minnesota  editors  and 

all  alter  the  meaning  of  the  news  ;  the 

in  the  minds  of  reader.  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  at 

There  IS  a  fairly  go^  discussion  ^  ^  ^  j^^^eon  during 

of  hese  factors,  but  it  seemed  to  Minneapolis  Aquaten- 

us  there  was  a  little  over-empha-  .  .  ^ 

sis  on  the  phrase  “alter  the  news.”  ^ 

We  would  like  to  have  seen  at  __  --  .  . 

least  one  acknowledgement  that  Up  tO  4UC  W©6Kiy 
most  newspapermen  work  like  Montgomery,  Ala.  —  The  /da- 

beavers  to  overcome  their  human  vertiser  and  Alabama  Journal  bdyi 
frailties  in  handling  and  process-  increased  their  weekly  delivered 
ing  the  news.  There  is  a  warning  price  from  35c  to  40c. 
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right  track  to  the  best  possible 


the  1951  Minneapolis  Aquaten- 
nial. 
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RESEARCH  FITS 
LINOTYPE  TO 
YOUR  OPERATING 
PATTERN 


1  Simplicity  ...  In  the  speedy  Blue  Streak 
*  Comet,  the  entire  front  opens  like  a 
lxM>k  .  .  .  keyboard  rod  frame  lifts  out 
.  .  .  many  parts  ha\  e  been  modified  or 
eliminated  on  all  new  Linotype  models. 


LINOTYPE  GIVES  YOU  A 


O  Safety  .  .  .  Models  29  and  30  Mixer 
Linotypes  .  .  .  Eleetromatic  Safety 
System  automatically  locks  elexating 
mechanism  when  matrices  are  in  dis¬ 
tributor  box  or  on  distributor  bar  .  .  . 
green  light  shows  when  it’s  safe  to  shift. 
Standard  on  Wide  Range  Linotypes,  too. 


-THANKS  TO  ECONOMICAL  MAINTENANCE! 


O  Acceetibility  .  .  .  The  ML  Quadder  .  .  . 
when  the  back  cox  er  is  remox  ed,  every 
part  is  instantly  accessible  for  cleaning 
and  lubrication  —  and  that’s  just  about 
all  the  maintenance  that  is  required. 


Continuous  study  of  your  composing-room  needs  has  gone  into 
the  newly-engineered  Linotypes.  Result:  a  complete  line  of  the 
simplest,  most  accessible  composing  machines  ever  made  .  .  . 
with  hundreds  of  parts  standardized  or  eliminated. 

Swing-out  keyboards  make  adjacent  parts  instantly  accessi¬ 
ble.  Cams  lift  out  without  tools.  Key  bars  come  free  as  a  unit. 
The  swing-out  keyboard  can  be  serviced  on  the  machine— no 
need  to  remove  it  to  a  bench. 

New  safety  devices  proteet  matrices  and  machines  during 
distribution  .  .  .  eliminate  damage,  delay,  costly  maintenance 
and  lost  production. 

Magazine  elevating  mechanisms,  mi.xing  controls  and  safety 
devices  are  simple  and  sturdy,  designed  for  easy  operation  and 
service.  Linotype  accessories,  like  the  ML  Quadder,  are  factory 
adjusted  for  maintenance-free  performance. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  to  work  with  you  on 
a  pattern  for  easier  maintenance.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Leadership 
Through  Research 


(•  LINOTYPE 

Set  in  Linotype  Spartan,  Gothic  So.  23  and  Caledonia  Familiee 


frinled  in  U.  S.  A 


In  Evansville, 

it’s  a  family  affai 


IT  HAS  BEEN  FOR  DECADES.  When 
you’re  selling  the  family,  you’re 
selling  the  best  customer  in 
the  world  . . .  because  the  best 
customers  for  everything  are 
members  of  the  family.  In  Evansvillej 
your  best  salesmen  are  the 
Evansville  newspapers,  because 
the  Evansville  newspapers  are 
members  of  the  family. 


In  1950  the  16-County 
Retail  Sales  reached 


And  an  all-time  high 
is  predicted  for  1951. 


An  ideal  test  market 


S  u  n^y  ^jCporier 


lEydnsyilfe 


NEWYORK.WorM-r«<*grafflinwSun  COLUMBUS 
aiVElAND  .  .  . 

PITTSBUROH.  .  . 

SAN  FRANOSCO 
INDIANAPOLIS  . 


.  Rocky  Mfn.  Nowi  iVANSVILLi  . 

.  .  .  .  Poil-HoroU  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

.  .  Prow-ScimAor  FORT  WORTH  . 
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